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INTRODUCTION 



Wheii our ancestors were yet savages, a Greek his- 
torian said that Egypt had more wonders than all 
the rest of the world. It is true that the country 
along the banks of the Nile claims the first of the 
seven wonders of the world, and it may still be said 
that Egypt possesses greater wonders in the line of 
architectural achievements than the rest of the world; 
but the ordinary traveler desires to see something 
besides monumental achievements in masonry and 
architecture. When asked, as I have often been, in 
what cotmtry may be seen the greatest number of 
thing's to increase one's knowledge and to add to one's 
pleasure, I have named India. If the traveler wishes 
to see beautiful architecture in many styles, he will find 
it in India. If he desires to look upon the grandest 
mountain scenery the world has to offer, he will find 
it in the Himalayas, amongst which twenty Switzer- 
lands, side by side, could be hidden away, and Mont 
Blanc, the hig-hest peak in Europe, would be over- 
topped some fourteen thousand feet by Mt. Everest 
and nearly as much by Kinchin janga. If he wishes 
to visit a country where princes are very rich and the 
people are very poor, let him go to India ; or if he 
wishes to be in a country where he can see many types 
of the human family and hear many languages spoken 
and witness caste wide-spread and arbitrary, let him 
go to the great world of the Hindus. If he feels him- 
self to be something of a Nimrad, the fauna will test 
bis prowess with the fiercest s^ciimctv m Wxt ^aswcft-a-V 



kingdom, the Bengal tiger. If alone to behold what 
has been tenneU "a dream in marble," the Taj Mahal, 
one should go to India; but, besides that matchless 
stnicture, India justly claims many of the most beau- 
tiful and unique specimens of architecture in any 
country. Her mosques, her temples, her religious 
shrines, her tombR and memorial monuments, surpass 
in number and often in size and magnificence those in 
other parts of the world. Everywhere in western 
countries are examples of Gothic, Roman, Greek, 
llyzantine and Egyptian architecture, but besides these, 
in Oriental India may be seen Buddhistic, Jaina, 
Dravidian, Chalukyan, Saracenic, and Indo- Aryan 
architecture never seen in the westward countries. 

India is not only the country of many races, many 
castes, many languages, much wealth and much pov- 
erty; it is the land of many religions and innumerable 
priests. It is a world of fanaticism and a home of 
mysticism. Buddhism, Hinduism, Brahmanism, Jain- 
ism and countless other isms originated in this strange 
land. It is the birthplace of pestilence. It is the 
country of the fiercest animals and the most venomous 
serpents. Is it not then a true wonderland and a land 
of all the world in which to see and learn? 

Throughout the vast empire pastoral scenes are novel 
and strange. Instead of fields of western cereal 
grains, the traveler sees poppy and paddy fields, and 
fields of indigo and jute. Palm, lea, and cocoa plan- 
tations are new features in the landscape. The flora 
r/> rich and varied, but most trees and slirubs and 
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flowers are strangers, except to the botanist. The 
herds of the fields are strange, embracing specimens 
previously known only in zoological gardens. I men- 
tion these things as hints of the many strange and 
wonderful things to be seen in the great peninsular 
world of Hindustan. When Pau^aDi^s said that ; 
Egypt had more wonders than "all tlie rest of the/ 
world, he probably knew tittle of India, and had iq 
mind the Pyramids and the tombs and temples of the 
land of the Nile. None will claim for India, even in 
her golden days, the culture of Greece and Rome, but, 
at the present time, few if any portions of the globe 
possess a fuller and richer field for the intelligent 
traveler in pursuit of knowledge, pleasure, or adven- 
ture. 

Few are able, personally, to visit that teeming world- 
empire : but it is now becoming well-known, that, next 
to real travel and personal observation, the stereo- 
graphic itinerary affords a most realistic, permanent, 
and pleasurable alternative. It is not exaggeration to 
State that I am frequently meeting those who have 
acquired a fuller and more accurate knowledge of 
places and things in foreign countries by means of 
stereographs accompanied by .special maps and guide 
books, than I myself possess after visiting the places 
and iieeing those things on repeated occasions. Ocu- 
lar observation undoubtedly possesses advantages over 
stereoscopic, so also the latter has points of ad- 
vantage over the former: — foreign countries are 
visited always at great expense, aud oiuu m.t\4« «stt^ 
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d!tionB of considerable cJiscomfort. Many wonderful 
things in India, when seen in reality, are often in a 
debilitating temperature, and under liabilities to pes- 
tilential malailics, while, when seen through the stereo- 
scope, the expense is a trine; lliere is no exposure to 
pestilence ; you are among the comforts of home ; it 
is wonderland you reach directly from the fireside. 
Besides, there is often a witdiery and a charm in 
stereoscopic scenes not found in the real presence of 
places and things.* 

I have been appointed to serve as personal guide 
for those who are to make this stereoscopic itinerary 
through the great and wondrous Hindu country — the 
land to which I have referred as containing s^o much 
of unusual interest for the student and the travclcr.t 
Our sight-seeing journey will be confined to one hun- 
dred places. This is regrettable, but wc could not 
see all of India even by visiting a thousand places, 
much less a hundred ; neither can a student possess 
all information by taking a course in college. But wc 
can gain some knowledge from a hundred points of 
vievr, and, what is more important, a desire to learn 
more. To make the most of travel, whether real 
or stereoscopic, the traveler must be a keen, careful, 
and intelligent observer, lie cannot be apathetic; he 
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must be alert, enthusiastic, persistent, insatiable in bis 
desire to see and know. 

In topographical studies, the points of the compass 
should always be determined. How often, after en- 
tering a strange city in the night and for the first time, 
I have discovered in the morning the sun rising at 
the most absurd point of the compass. This is be- 
wildering and a jjositive hindrance tu a correct knowl- 
edge of locality. The disarranged compass will re- 
fuse to be adjusted and one's ideas of places and direc- 
tion will thereafter remain forever erroneous. This 
is true also of stereographic travel. In topographic 
subjects, direction must be understood. A ntistakcn 
direction in travel often results disastrously. I once 
reniained three days and three nights in a Californian 
jungle twenty-five miles from any habitation and with- 
out food, because I lost direction ; so the stereo- Itiner- 
ant may be twenty-five miles from topographic truth 
and accuracy, unless he conforms his vision, and ad- 
justs his position, to the points of the compass. To 
enable him to do this, an excellent system of patent 
map diagrams, to which frequent reference should be 
^^_ made, accompanies this book. 
^^f With this brief foreword, we are ready to go over 
W broad seas to the land of theosophy, the birth-place 

I of religions, the honte of the magician, the land where 

I fair women are hidden from view, the land which, as 

I I hope we shall learn on our journey, surpasses all 

I other parts of the world in both natural and artificial 

I wonders. 

I James Ricalton. 
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1. Experiment with the sliding rack which holds the 

stereograph until you find the distance which 
best suits the focus of your own eyes. This 
distance varies greatly with different people. 

2. Have a strong, sttaejy light on the stereograpli. 

Take care that thf face of it is not in shadow. 
It is a good plan to sit with the back toward 
the window or lamp, letting the light fall over 
one shoulder directly on the face of the stereo- 
graph. 

3. Hold the stereograph with the hootl close against 

the forehead and temples, shutting off entirely 
all immediate surroundings. The less you are 
conscious of things close about you. the more 
strong will be your feeling of actual presence 
in the scenes you are studying. 

4. Think definitely, while you have your face in the 

hood, just where your position is, as learned 
from the maps and explanatory text. Recall 
your surroundings to mind — i. e., thinU what is 
behind you; what lies off at the right; at the 
left. You will find yourself richly repaid for 
the effort by the fuller "real"-ncss of eadi 
outlook. 

5. Do rot hurry. Take plenty of time to see what 

is before you. Notice all the little details— 
or, rather notice as inany as you can each time; 
you will be surprised to find, the next time you 
look at the same place, how many things you 
had failed to notice at first 



SnniNG INDIA 



Some one has said, that, to read a book without 
first reading the preface is just as improper as to enter 
a house without rapping at tlie door. It is presumed 
therefore that you have read tJie preface wherein I 
have set forth as succinctly as possible some of tne 
numerous attractions in the great country over which 
we are now to make our way. In "The Story of 
India," (page 338), and other chapters on the land 
and the people CP^S^^s 327, 356), other facts are given 
that will add much to the absorbing interest of our 
journey over the "Gorgeous East," the home of one- 
fifth of the population of the globe. 

India is a land of fable and fiction ; but at all places 
wc shall find constantly recurring evidence that fact 
is stranger than fiction. Wc shall sec a universal 
strxig^le for a miserable existence, and curious cus- 
toms, curiouy costumes, and often next to no costumes 
at all. We shall be amongst a medley of races speak- 
ing more than a hundred diflfcrent languages. We 
shall learn how much England has done to improve 
the condition of this oriental world of many races, 
tribes, languages and religions. We shall be the west- 
ern descendants meeting the eastern descendants of a 
common, hut remote ancestry — the Aryans. We shall 
be constantly in the midst of and passing through a 
new and strange flora and fauna, and different aspects 
of agriculture. In the midst of so much that is strange 
and unseen and unknown, you are likely to become a 
persistent catechist, and a persistent and intelligent 
catechism is the high road to knowledge. In our jour- 
ney over this mystic wonderland, ! shall endeavor to 

PMltidn t. HUq i 
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anticipate your questions and answer them lo the best 
of my ability. 

We shall approach the land over which we are to 
wander, as most travelers do, at the port of Bombay. 
The Portuifuese were early expansionists and acquired 
territnry in Hindustan in the sixteenth century. There 
are few harbors on the coast nf ihij; Hindu land, and, 
when the Portu^icse fotind this ample bay and shelter, 
ihcy very naturally called it lioa Bahia (good bay or 
harbor), which name was gradually changed to Uoni- 
bay after the English (occupation tn the seventeenth 
century. The island bounding the "good bay" on the 
sea-side took the name of Good Hay I.slantI, and the 
town founded thereon the same name. Now the town 
of Good Hay has become the second city in the British 
Empire with a population o{ alx>ut nine hundred thou- 
sand. If it be our first glimpse of Oriental life, many 
strange scenes will meet our gaze. 

If wc have not forgotten what wc gained of geo- 
graphical knowledge at school, wc may remember 
that Bombay is situated about midway between the 
tiorthern and southern hmits of the peninsula, on the 
western coast and about nineteen degrees north of the 
equator. Consult our general (nap of Hindustan (Map 
1} and verify this; it is worth the trouble. Next, 
having the locality clearly in mind, turn to Map 2, 
which shows the city of Bombay by itself. In its in- 
sular situation, Bombay has sometimes been likened 
to New York, ihe island extending north and south, 
and corre.sponding in length and width to Manhattan. 
The Arabian Sea laves its western exposure, while the 
eastern front borders the spacious bay and harbor, in 
which vessels anchor, and from which the landing 
is made. See also Map 3. 

AMttlA* I. Map! 1 aad 2 , 
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The first standpoint wc arc to take is marked with a 
red-encircled figure 1, in the town, nearly west of the 
landing-place. In order to reach it a traveler must 
first pass the usual custom-house formalities; then he 
gazes about with a sense of bewilderment at the queer 
Oriental aspect of things. The people of the lower 
classes munch a substitute for tobacco which gives a 
blood-red expectoration; it is a combination of palni- 
n«t, betel-leaf, and lime, and is used over tlie whole 
eastern world. Bayard Taylor says, in one of his 
writings, that when he first landed in Bombay he 
thought that most people had hemorrhage. If it be 
towards evening, there may appear, winding through 
the streets, milch cows after a new fashion — great, 
shapeless, lop-horned water buflfaloes. The cawing 
of numberless rooks greets the ear; dark faces are 
seen everywhere, save an occasional "red-neck," as 
the Boers were wont to call the Englishmen, After 
a long sea voyage land odors are grateful, and a short 
walk enables one to recover his "land-legs," but he 
soon becomes conscious of vibrating tropical heat, fol- 
lowed by increasing perspiration and decreasing 
energy. 

Our first position, which we have just located, is to 
be on a tall tower from which we can get an extensive 
outlook over the southern section of Bombay, though 
much of the city will lie behind us. Notice particu- 
larly the direction and length of the two red lines 
which diverge from the encircled 1, for they include 
hetween them precisely the part of the city which we 
shall find spread out before us when we take nur fir.st 
stand in Bombay. The directions of the diverging 
lines tell that wc shall be facing south. The map 
promises that certain large buildings quite near our 
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Standpoint will be included in our iield of vision, and 
that we shall look beyond them out to sea. 

Now we are ready to take our first position in 
India. 

Position I. Over VnivenUy and Secretariat, aoatb 
from Rtiiahai Tower, BombRy 

Here we are on another continent. Remembering 
that we are looking south, we understand, of course, 
that the greater part of India's vast area is at our left 
reaching far towards both north and south ; that 
Europe is far off behind us at our right; and that 
our faces are turned toward the great Indian Ocean, 
though the Arabian Sea stretches immediately before 
us. 

Should we sail away from this city in the direction 
towards which we are looking, we would pass along 
the Malabar coast, and at a point about eight hun- 
dred miles southward, we would reach Minicoy Island 
(!*ee Map 1), situated between the Laccadive and 
Maldive groups and about two hundred miles west- 
ward of Colombo. I mention this small island, because 
most trave]er.s to the eastward by the way of Colombo 
are cheered by a glimpse of this first land after a 
rather long sea voyage from Aden. To our right 
hand, towards the west and southwest, an unbroken 
expanse of water extends to the coast of Africa, fif- 
teen hundred miles away; to our left and eastward 
for less than one mile, the city of Bombay extends to 
the harbor. The European city much as it appears 
before us, showing elegant public and commercial 
buildings, continues northward (behind us) for one 
niik*. where the native city joins with the European — 
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there we sliall take our next position to see what is 
claimed to be the finest railway station in the world. 

Again turning to what is hefore us, the extreme 
southern end of the island forms a narrow peninsula 
a little to the right and out of our line of vision and 
two and a half miles distant. On that extreme point 
of land, called Colaba, are located a lighthouse, ob- 
servatory, hospital and military barracks. European 
steamships reach Bombay from the west (right). A 
ship crosses beyond our Hue of view eastward about 
four miles from this point ; then she swings northward 
and anchors in the "good harbor," directly to our 
left about one mile away. 

A little to our left, one mile distant, h tlie terminus 
of the Bombay, Baroda and Central Indian Railway. 
Dimly we can see now in the distance the Dolphin 
Light on a small island. Back Bay, an arm of the 
sea, is only two hundred yards to our right; this bay 
is two miles wide and on its farther shore rises Mala- 
bar Hill, the highest land near Bombay, one hundred 
and eighty feet. It is the most popular suburb of Bom- 
bay, and is well taken up with beautiful homes. Be- 
tween us and Back Bay on our right is a public re- 
sort or common, one-half mile long and two hundred 
yards wide, called the Esplanade. Here on certain 
days, notwithstanding the oppressive heal, both natives 
and Europeans engage in all sports and games of the 
day. Beyond the Esplanade, and between the rail- 
way line and the beach, often may be seen great num- 
bers of tents occupied by families who have been com- 
pelled to flee from their homes in parts of the city 
where the plague has made its appearance. 

The building with the square towers Is greater antl 
more imposing than it appears to be from our ele- 




wing being over eighty feel in width. This great 
pile, stately in appearance and stately in its use, is 
what the English call the Presidential Secretariat, a 
Government office building, containing private rooms 
for the Governor, committee rooms, offices of the Ju- 
dicial, Revenue and Military Departments. The roof 
and towers of another fine structnrc, upon which we 
look down, tell somctliing of tlie elevation of our view 
point on lliis Rajabai tower, the full height of which 
is two hundred and sixty feet. That bnJldinp^, which 
seems to crouch beneath our high perch, is University 
Hall, a fine edifice in the omatc French style of archi- 
tecture, and sometimes called Cowasjcc Hall after 
Cowasjee Jehangir, a wealthy Parsee, who contributed 
generously towards the cost of erection. The clock- 
tower on which we stand is an adjunct of the Uni- 
versity and library, a grand pile in fourteenth century 
Gothic style. 

Beyond the Secretariat, a little to the right, we see 
a fine modern slnicturo, scarcely completed, which 
represents the department of public works ; and still 
farther away we can sec towering factory chimneys 
which indicate up-to-date progress in the industries. 
Beyond the Secretariat too a street leads to the left in 
the direction of those high white buildings in the dis- 
tance, and to the harbor only a hundred yards father 
away; there we should find a delightful water-front 
called the Apollo Bunder, where the heat- oppressed 
Bombayitcs flock at sunset to quaff the grateful sea 

•czes. Near the Apollo Bunder is a commodious 
building, and across the plaza from the club, re- 
ly conipleted, a many-storied hotel. Could we 
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tarn and !cx)k northward over other buildings, we 
sho«Id see a noble structure for the Courts of Justice, 
much longer than the Presidential Secretariat, and 
the Post and Telegraph Buildings, the Town Hall and 
many others. The public buildings here in Bom- 
bay surpass in elegance those of Calcutta, and com- 
pare favorably with those of any city in the world. 

With this survey of the busy Parsee city from the 
Rajabai Tower, we may descend and pass northward 
along the busthng Hornby Road to tlie Victoria 
Terminus of the great Indian Peninsular Railway to 
see what has been called by many, and not without 
reason, the finest railway station in the world. Con- 
sult the Bombay map and see where Position 2 is 
marked in red, northeast of Position 1. Tlie slant of 
the red lines which diverge from the figure 2 shows 
that we shall be facing about northeast but that we 
shall not see to so long a (Ustance as before. 

Position 2. The moat magni£cent railway station 
in the world — Bombay 

Since leaving the Rajabai Tower, we have traveled 
less than a mile in a northeasterly direction and we 
are still looking in that direction with the Tower and 
the neighboring buildings off behind us. Our atten- 
tion is divided between a droll vehicle and a vast struc- 
ture which cost one and one-half millions of dollars, 
and that in a country where labor costs next to nothing. 
Railway stations are often large and sometimes com- 
modious, but seldom if ever have we seen one so rich 
in ornamentation, carved in solid stone. The archi- 
tecture is Italian Gothic, effectively modified in parts 
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by the Oriental. It is probably tbe finest building' in 
Bombay and is one of which iht! people are justly 
prnufl. The internal arrangements are convenient, 
and, being the terminus of one of the great trunk lines 
of india where many trains arrive and depart dally, it 
always presents interesting scenes of jostling activity. 
Beyond this point the blacU town or native part of the 
city begins ; but it must not be supposed that the be- 
ginning of the native section implies a line of de- 
markation between fine buildings and shanties, for one 
would find in the native quarter many wealthy busi- 
ness-houses as well as elegant private residences. At 
the same time no cily is without its pc)nr and the 
squalor which usually acconipanicfi poverty. Bombay 
has prolific breeding places for most dangerous germs, 
and one is sure to think of this when lie wanders into 
squalid by-ways. 

On the opposite side of the street to our left is the 
Bombay Municipal Building, not quite in view, but it 
is a magnificent Gothic pile in stone with a dome and 
tower two hundred and fifty-five feet high, with a 
statue which typifies Bombay's claims to urban su- 
premacy in the inscription Urbs prima in Indis. 

Even from the two positions which we have occu- 
pied, we may infer that there is reason for 
the pride her people have in her public buiUI- 
ings. Eighteen years ago, during my first visit here, 
I visited a public school, the building of which was the 
most ornate educational structure I had ever seen in 
any country; the same stnictiire has now been put to 
another use on account of its unsuitable situation. 

Although we have not time to visit them, it is worth 

while to mention some of the many admirable institu- 

■^n.'? in Bombay, if for no other reason than to con- 
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vincc many of their error who believe (as I once be- 
lieved) that India, being a heathen land to which we 
send missionaries, has little of the progress and civi- 
lized conditions of western countries. I might add 
another reason: — viz., to show those, especially in 
America, who are wont to sneer at England's wonder- 
ful expansion and benevolent colonization as "world- 
grabbing," and "territorial greed," what English coloni- 
zation means ; and what is true of Bombay is true of 
other cities and countries under English rule. There- 
fore, I mention a few of the educational and benevo- 
lent institution.s here : — Elphinstone College, a splen- 
did school largely endowed by a wealthy Parsee; the 
New Elphinstone High School, the object of which is 
to furnish a high-class and liberal education up to the 
University standard at fees within the means of the 
middle classes; St. Xavier College; Wilson College, 
the largest college for natives in Western India ; Alex- 
ander College for Parsee ladies; two High Schools for 
girls; the Misslcn High School; the School of Art, 
and many other less noted but excellent schools. 
Among well-equipped and well -maintained charitable 
institutions, are: — the Royal Alfred Sailors' Home; 
the European General Hospital ; the St. George Hos- 
pital ; the Pestonji Kama Hospital; the Gokaldas Hos- 
pital; the Jamshidji Hospital; the Grand Medical Col- 
lege; the Jamshidji Jijibhai's Parsee Benevolent Insti- 
tution; the Jamshidji Dharmsala; the Parsee Dharm- 
sala; the Bombay Asiatic Society; the Anthropologi- 
cal Society ; the Natural History Society, and all other 
institutions and organizations any western city can 
claim. 

The most curious among the benevolent institutions 
is an asylum for sick and disabled animals of all kinds. 
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It is in the heart of the native city only a.t>out a mile 
northwest (left) from where we stand. It is called 
the Pinjrapol. It covers several acres and has depart- 
ments for aged and infirm cattle and a department for 
goats, sheep and asses ; another section is set apart for 
buffaloes, still another for dogs and cats. All these 
dumb animals are fed and well cared for. Some may 
question the wisdom of bestowing so much of human 
kindness on dumb animals. To relieve suffering is 
always noble and to practise kindness i.s to ailtivate 
the human heart. A Buildhist priest once totd me that 
the greatest defect in the teaching of Christ is that it 
nowhere inculcates due consideration for the lower ani- 
mals. I had a neighbor once, a nominal Christian, 
often leading in prayer at church, who nailed a living 
crow to a stake in his field to serve as a scare-crow ; 
when charged with cruelty, he said he wished to tor- 
ture it for the depredations it had committed in his 
fields. This man worshipped at the Cross of Chri?;l; 
he erected a cross and on it crucified an innocent and 
unreasoning fellow-creature ! I could not but recall 
what the Buddhist priest had told me, The old defi- 
nition for Deity, viz.: — '"God is love," altered only 
in phrase would be — Kindness is God. Kindness is the 
greatest moral power in the universe, and the Pin- 
jrapol should be regarded as a noble institution. 

Churches and elegant temples abound here and one 
almost wonders where heathendom comes in. It is 
here, as it is everywhere, but in truth, vice is neither 
common nor so bold here as in the homelands of 

K missionary. 
Coming back again to the sights directly before us, we 
see close by a droll vehicle, which some call an "ckka" 

nd others a "herdlc." It is curious that the term 
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herdtc should find application in the remote Orient. 
English dictionaries teH us that a herdic is a two or 
four-wheeled vehicle with an entrance behind and in- 
vented by one Peter Herdic ; here then is a Bombay 
"herdic/' or a Himalayan "ckka," which is a similar 
sort of two-wheeled conveyance used in the Himalayas. 
But it may well be doubtcdj whether Peter Herdic con- 
structed any such canopy as here shelters the driver 
and ♦^lie least sun-strokable portion of his bovine steeds. 
The canopy for protection from the sun, and the long 
ungraceful, shirt-like tunics worn by all we see on 
the streets, remind us that real travel in India is hot- 
ter than stereoscopic! Those jaunty little zebu bul- 
locks do not mind the heat ; they are valuable servants 
of man in every part of the East ; here they are doing 
the service of carriage horses. At the corner of the 
station we see others drawing a transportation cart ; 
samctimes one might sec them trotting through the 
highways before a sort of sulky. They are capable 
of twenty miles a day and are less expensive than 
horses. (I once bought a superannuated specimen for 
a dollar and a half, to be used as an alluring bait to 
coax a leopard from his hiding place. Cruel, you say? 
Yes. hunters must be cruel sometimes or they must 
cease to be hunters.) You can see that tlie coachman, 
or herdic-man is perched well forward ; tliis is neces- 
sary because, instead of using a whip as most drivers 
do, to correct disinclination to move with sufficient 
speed, the bullock-driver delivers a quick and eflfective 
twist of a delinquent animal's tail according to require- 
ments. 



T have already had occasion to refer to a race of 
people in Bombay noted for integrity, enterprise and 
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bcacvcrfeoce. Our next position win be a short dis- 
tance; westward from our Erst, and on the sca-bcach of 
iiack iJay where we niay st* aiid leam something of ^^ 
a people possessing those rare oriental qualities — 1^| 
mean integrity, enterprise, and benevolence. Uc iurc ' 
to find thi& third position on the western shore hue al 
the dty. We are to face eastward. 
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PtMltJoa 3. Pante» wonbtppittg the new moon-~ , 
ricw cmat toB.B./t C. t. Btdtway, Bomht^ \ 

We arc- here placed in rather an unusual position — 
out in the bay at low tide. The water is still ebbing; 
we see the ripple marks on the soft bottom, and poob 
of water had to be avoided in reaching this place. 
We have come ko far out in order to reach a place 
beyond the foremost of all the people scattered over 
thin muddy beach. Wc have our backs to the wes 
where the new moon is in the sky. These men 
long white robes are Parsees who are here to worship 
the new moon ; they worship also the sun, the earth 
and the xea — or rather it would be more correct to 
gay that they worship, not these things in themselves, 
but as tlie grandest symbols of the Infinite. They are 
too intelligent a people to worship these things except 
u manifestations of the Unknowable. Some people 
like to pray on house-tops, and others in solitude. We 
jtce then why some of these worshippers have come far 
out to l)c away from the multitude and near to the 
retreating sea. I cannot but admire their choice of 
Deity symbols — fire, water, the sun, the moon, the ■ 
•th, the sea. They arc sometimes called fire-wor-^^ 
jrs ; but this characterization the Parsees do not 
It is a misrepresentation ; they do not worship 
cccpt as a symbol, the same as a Christian re- 
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gards the cross as a symbol. Cmild they reverence 
grander symbols? 

Each of the two men near us holds a prayer-book ; 
one is reading; the gaze of the other is towards the 
thin crescent in the west behind us. Other worship- 
pers are scattered over the muddy surface of the 
beach; some remain at the causeway. At this moment 
there are only a few; sometimes this entire sea-front 
is lined. 

But you will say, who are the Parsees, and what is 
their religion? Well, briefly told, they are descend- 
ants of the ancient Persians or Iranians. The ancient 
Persians or Iranians, like other ancient peoples, and 
modem people, too, for that matter, had a great re- 
ligious teacher or expounder called Zoroaster ; and the 
teachings of that great religious leader were compiled 
into a Zoroastrian Bible called the Avesta, or Zend- 
Avesta. Very little is known about the personality of 
this Persian philosopher; some authorities claim he 
lived a thousand years B. C. and others place him back 
to 6,000 B. C. ; but more recent and more credible 
writers place his time at GOO B. C. So little is really 
known about him that some have been led to believe 
the name to be mythical. He undoubtedly was an his- 
toric teacher, and his birthplace was in some part of 
Persia. The Zend-Avesta is better known than its 
author, and its teachings are in many respects, ex- 
cellent. 

S. A. Kajadia, author of The Teachings of Zoroas- 
ter and The Philosophy of the Parsi Religion, says: — 
"Ancient as the Zoroastrian religion is, no more com- 
prehensive, lucid and intelligible definition of the 
Great Creative Cau^e can be found In any religious 
books of the modern religions. It is worthy of note 
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that Milton, who wrote nearly twenty-five hundietl 
years after Zoroaster, had grasped the true spirit of 
the Zoroastrian ideal nf God. 

Unspeakable who sit'st above these heavens, 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these Thy lowest works, yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine." 

About 640 B. C there was an Arab invasion and 
conquest of Persia, when Zoroastrianism, which had 
swayed Iran for centuries, was crushed before the mili- 
tant and aggressive faith of Islam. Many Iranians in- 
voluntarily transferred their allegiance to the Crescent 
and adopted the faith of their conquerors; a few, how- 
ever, nnwilling to embrace the new religion or to suf- 
fer the ban of persecution, fled eastward to different 
parts of India, tlie greater number to Bombay here, 
where they are now called Parsees after the name of a 
province in Persia, called Pars, whence they originally 
came. 

A religion which has produced the characteristics of 
the Parsees cannot be devoid of moral power and ex- 
cellence. Bombay contains about ninety thousand of 
these Iranian refugees; their ancient fatherland prob- 
ably contains an equal number. We see then a rem- 
nant of this noble race, pursued and persecuted, almost 
extinguished, by the fanaticism of Islam ; this scarcely 
seems like a survival of the fittest. These men before 
us are followers of Zoroaster, worshipping after their 
ancient fashion the natural elements which typify the 
Ahura Mazda (The All-Knowing Lord). You will 
■observe their rational and cool attire for a hot climate, 
these worshippers we see a very curious sort of 
—an irregular cylinder of card-board, covered with 
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oil-cloth and flattened and open at the top. It is im- 
possible to account for the various irregularities and 
convolutions of the Parsees* head gear. I wish, how- 
ever, you could see the exquisitely beautiful personal 
attire of Parscc ladies which consi,'!ts of a ]ig;ht robe 
of thin white silk, extending from the head to the feet 
in a graceful flow which wonld put to ridicule the stiff 
and ungraceful European styles. 

In connection willi our first and second positions, 
reference was made to the elegance of public buildings ; 
do not fail to observe another example in the highly 
ornate building near the bay in the distance (east). 
It is the office building of the Bombay^ Baroda and 
Central India Railirtray. We can see a portion of the 
railway station at the extreme left. It is called Church 
Gate Station; it is from there that a traveler makes 
his departure for the north of India. 

Gmsult the Bombay city map again. When we 
stood at Position 3 Malabar Hill was behind us and 
a httle towards our left. Thither wc proceed for our 
next position, to visit a strange institution belonging 
to the people we have been considering. To reach it 
we pass the railway station which we saw on the shore, 
turn to tlie left around the nortliern end of the bay, 
ascend an elevation of about two hundred feet, and at 
the top of that ascend a flig"ht of stone stepa. There 
wc shall be at the point marked 4, before the world- 
famed Tower of Silence, the place where the Parsees 
dispose of their dead, according to an ancient usage 
ordained by Zoroaster, the great prophet of Iran. The 
red lines show that wc shall face northeast. 
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Position 4. Tower of Silence, where vultures devour 
the Parsee dead— Malabar Hill, Bombay 

We are looking a little north of east, in the direc- 
tion of the native quarter of Bombay; the European 
part Ues a few degrees to our right. The flight of 
eighty stone steps by which the Tower is reached is 
on the other side, a HlUe to the right of the Tower. 
We can see quite distinctly a line of waiting vultures 
on top of the wall, and one huge bird soaring in mid- 
air. Wc can easily imagine that circling corpse-eater 
to be a sentinel, watching for iht approach of a slow- 
moving funeral procession. 

The philosophy of Zoroaster looks with horror on 
the defilement of Mother Earth by the interment of 
bodies therein. Earth, water, and fire are sacred, and 
a dead body is tlie most repugnant form of unclean- 
Hness ; therefore, the true disciple of the Persian 
Prophet must dispose of the dead by some of Nature's 
methods. Corpses cannot be burned in the fire, nor 
buried in tlie earth, nor put into the water ; this 
"Tower of Silence" provides a metltnd of disposal. It 
consists of a great building twenty-five feet high and 
two hundred seventy-six feet in circumference. As 
you see it yonder on Uic hill it resembles an old-fash- 
ioned fort without porl-holcs. The interior is some- 
what elevated and arranged in three concentric tiers 
sloping downward towards a great well in the center, 
five feet in diameter. The tiers contain shallow troughs 
in which bodies are placed. Channels extend from 
the troughs to the well in the center. 

The bodies placed in those spaces are devoured by 
what the Parsees call heaven-sent birds, we call them 
ynlturcs. You see them perched aroimd the top of 
the wall awaiting the arrival of a body. By waiting 
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here a short time we might witness, first an agitation 
among the vultures, then a sudden darting downward 
into the interior ; this would mean the beginning of 
their gruesome repast. In an hour a body is stripped 
of flesh- The bones are allowed to remain till thor- 
oughly dried In the hot sun ; escaping liquids from the 
body are conveyed in channels to the well where tliey 
pass through beds of charcoal in which they are 
deodorized and disinfected, and thus prepared to 
mingle with the water of the sea without polluting the 
sacred element After the bones have been well dried 
in the hot sun, they are removed by tongs into the well 
in the center of the Tower. 

Dead bodies when brought here are wrapped in 
white cerements, and borne to the Tower of Silence 
on biers carried by four professional carriers. A good 
road has been made at the expense of a wealthy Parsce 
from the city to the Tower, and several times a day 
may be seen a funeral procession, moving along the 
road towards Malabar Hill. The four carriers are 
followed closely by two venerable priests, and behind 
them come relatives and friends. On reaching these 
grounds, the body is taken to what we would call a 
chapel, where prayers are offered, after which the 
bearers with the priests proceed to the Tower where 
the funeral garments arc removed and the nude body 
is placed in one of the trough-like cavities. As soon 
as the carriers and priests witlidraw, the hungry vul- 
tures swoop down in great numbers. The priests 
and carriers wear garments for the occasion, which 
are afterwards taken to a disinfecting place on the 
grounds and thoroughly cleansed. The handling of 
the body and bones is done with tongs. Parsees re- 
spect the dead, but regard a corpse as most unclean ; 
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the carriers on account of their ignoble work are social 
outcasts. 

I have already mentioned the commercial honor, the 
benevolence and high-minded qualities of these peo- 
ple ; in the matter of cleanliness and sanitation we see 
how strict are the rules handed down from the ancient 
days. In thi« connection, it is worthy of observation 
that, during the many and disastrous visitations of 
plague in Bombay, the Parsecs have entirely escaped. 

By securing a permit from the office of (he society, 
called the Panchayat, a person may visit the Towers 
of Silence. I say Towers, because there are several 
within the same grounds, generally spoken of collec- 
tively as the "Tower of Silence." No visitor, however, 
is allowed to enter a tower. The grounds embrace 
many acres and afford a quiet retreat, beautified by 
trees, flowers, and flowering shrnbhery, and command- 
ing a charming view of Bombay and the sea. It is 
indeed a suitable retreat in which to meditate on the 
departed dead ; of course, to us who are not accus- 
tomed to the Persian dLsposilion of the dead, our 
meditations would be disturbed by intruding tlitiughts 
of voracious birds. Eliminating custom and senti- 
ment, and exercising philosophy, there is little to 
choose between grave-worms and vultures. 

You will naturally wonder why our position 15 so 
distant from the Tower. T will tell you. The niles 
of the scjcicty are very .strict. As I have said, no per- 
son is allowed to enter the Tower ; even the Prince of 
Wales was allowed to see only a hukIcI of the interior 
plan. The rules are even more strict in regard to 
photographing the Tower. I presented to the Pan- 
hayat letters from the U. S. Consul a.sking for this 

ivilege; but the request was firmly though courte- 
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ously refused ; therefore, the only possibility lay in find- 
ing a place outside the grounds from which stereo- 
graphs could be made. I made a complete circuit 
of the entire area, under g^eat difficulties. Walls and 
brushwood intervene on all sides. This was the only 
position outside the grounds from which I could ob- 
tain even this partial disclosure of the Tower. 

Having now seen something of the Parsee and 
ancient Persian method of disposing of the dead, we 
shall return to the city. The route is along a street 
which follows the beach of Back Bay ; when within a 
half mile of Church Gate station, a European ceme- 
tery is passed, then a Mohammedan burial place, and 
near by, on the same street, is the Hindus' burning 
place, the last-named showing the Hindu method of 
disposing of their dead. There we are to take our next 
position. It will be found interesting to trace the de- 
scribed route on our Bombay city map. The fifth 
standpoint is marked in red in the usual manner, 
though we are to have a more limited range of view. 



Position 5. Hindn bamitif! place (8oatb\ near Mala- 
bar nUl—eremaling Ibe dead, Bombay 

We are facing once more southwards toward the 
lower end of the city island and the open sea beyond. 
Back Bay is off at our right. 

It is quite curious that on returning from the Towers 
of Silence one should incidentally pass, first a European 
cemeter>' where earth-burial is practised, then a Mo- 
hammedan burial ground where tlie dead are also in- 
terred, and, following this reach this burning-place of 
the Hindus, where the dead are cremated. The Hin- 
dus believe that fire, instead of being defiled by dead 
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bodies as the Parsees hold, is the consumer of all 
purity, and that things impure are quite neutralized 
by it. In brief, the Parsees believe that the vultures 
are the best neutralizers of corniptioTi ; most EurO' 
peans and Mohammedans believe that earth is the best 
purifier; the Hindus choose fire; while the Egyptians, 
in ancient days, often embalmed tlieir dead. Which is 
best; who can tell? ^M 

But we are here to witness the process of consum-^* 
ing the dead by fire instead of by vultures. We arc 
looking south towards the Rajabai Tower (Position 
1). which is only one mile distant. Outside this en- 
closure to the right, by the gate on the street, a visitor 
receives a first shock when he sees load after load of 
wood brought to the gate on bidlock-carts. ... I 
mean when one is not accustomed to any kind of cre- 
mation and first realizes that so much cord-wood is 
to he consumed in burning human bodies. We see at 
once that this burning-place i;; of the ancient type, a 
funeral pyre and not a modernized crematory. The 
groimds are not hcaTitified as arc those about the 
Tower of Silence ; here is only a long open space with 
a high hoard fence on one side, and a line of sheds on 
the other filled with benches for the use of friends at- 
tending the burning of hodies. We see eight or ten 
burning-places, each place being indicated by a square 
screen which is placed to prevent the wind from mak- 
ing an uneven combustion. There are as many burning 
places as there are wind-screens. 

At my request one screen has been removed to show 
the pile which is beginning to bum. In this place the 
wood and the body are placed in an iron grate with 
upright supports. If you look closely, yoti may see the 
feet of the body with several layers of wood beneath, 
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and one above. In many burning places no iron frames 
are used; instead, a trough-like cavity in the earth is 
dug to receive the ashes. Several tiers of wood are 
placed over this opening in the earth ; upon these the 
body is placed ; over the body there is then placed 
another tier of wood; btit the amount of wood is not 
always the same. Often poor people cannot afford a 
sufficient amount of wood to consume the body en- 
tirely, when portions are left to be devoured by jackals 
and vultures; and often the vicinity of burning places 
is strewn with bones and skulls. 

We can see partially, on the right, a table surrounded 
by benches. When bodies reach tlie burning-place they 
are deposited on that tabic for the removal of funeral 
coverings, after which they are baUied in that tank to 
the left. It is not unlikely that the tank contains a 
small portion of water from the sacred Ganges. When 
Hindus are expected to die they are often carried many 
miles to the banks of that sacred river ; for to die there 
is a sure passport to heaven. When the Ganges can- 
not be reached, sometimes portions of a body not con- 
.sumc<i in the burning are taken or sent to be thrown 
into the stream, whose waters ensure salvation. Often 
before the fire is kindled, the bead is sprinkled with 
Ganges water and smeared with Ganges mud. 

When all the preliminary rites have been performed, 
some relative of the deceased, with a brand in his 
hand, invokes by name the holy places, saying: — 
"May the gods with flaming months bnm this corpse!" 
Then, after passing three times around the pile, he 
stops with his face towards the south, and, stooping 
on one knee, applies the fire to the pile at the head, 
while the attending priest repeats this prayer : — "Fire ! 
thou wert lighted by him, may he, therefore, be re- 
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produced from thee, that he may attain the regions 
of celestial bliss, May this oflfering be auspicious." 
When the body lias been reduced to ashes, the priests 
in attendance sometimes recite the following texts. — 



"Foolish is he who seeks permanence in the 
human state ; unsolid. like the stem of the plan- 
tain tree; transient, like the foam of the sea. 

"When 3. body formed of five elements, to re- 
ceive the reward of deeds done in its own former 
person reverts to its five original elements, what 
room is there for regret? 

"The earth is perishable; the ocean, the gods 
themselves, pass away ; how should not that bub- 
ble, mortal man, nicct destruction? 

"All that is low must finally perish; all that ts 
high nuist ultimately fall ; all comixMind bodies 
must end in dissoUition, and life is concluded with 
death. 

"Unwillingly do the remains of the deceased 
taste the tears shed by their kinsman; then do not 
wail, but diligently perform the obsequies of the 
dead." 

The fire used in kindling the pile must not be from 
any other pile nor from an unworthy source. Each 
mourner, before returning to the home of the deceased, 

touches tire while the priest recites : — 

"May fire grant us happiness!"* 

There is much that is repugnant in the burning of 
bodies, as practi.scd here, yet the funeral pyre has been 
common to many countries in all ages, and we see how 
people differ as to the best mode of disposing of the 
dead, as they do on many other subjects. Men are cast 
"n different moulds and cannot always harmonize in 

~S«! Modtn Hindmtm by W. J. Wllldna. 
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thought; a lack of absolute knowledge results in specu- 
lation, and a dread of the unknown often compels 
reason to abdicate. 



We wilt not be loth to leave this gnieftome place and 
find our way back to the LJallani I'ler where we first 
came ashore. From thence a sailing boat would take 
us eastward over the bay to a famous island six miles 
from Bombay, called Elephanta. Our next position is 
before a famous landniark on that island. Consult 
Map 2, "Bombay and Environs." 

Pomtion 6. Drunken dance of the eight-armed di- 
viafty Sbiva, rock-bewn Temple, Slephanta 

This islard of Elephanta where we stand is a forma- 
tion of trap rock six miles in circumference, some 
points of which are more than five thousand feet above 
the hay. When first visited by the Portuguese, they 
found near this temple a huge stane elephant, which 
quite naturally gave the name to the island. Many 
years ago, the head fell from the monolithic elephant 
and in 1864 it was placed in the Victoria Gardens in 
Bombay. The island is covered with tropical vegeta- 
tion- Landing is made at a long pier on the north- 
west side ; we reach the temple on a bluf? above, by a 
flight of over one hundred steps. Luxitriant trees be- 
hind us overshadow the front, and the dark trap rock 
above the entrance is festooned with tropical creepers ; 
the front of the over-hanging rock is .supported by a 
number of pillars, or columns, similar to those before 
us. In this position we are between the first and sec- 
ond tiers of supports. The upper portions of these 
supports are cylindrical and delicately grooved, and 
are therefore columnar in form, while the lower part.s 
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are square and may be called inllars. We are standing 
in the narrow entrance ; beyond the tiers of pillars on 
our ]eft the full length of the main !>{Kice is one hun- 
dre<l and thirty by one hundred and twenty-three feet, 
while the height from the Hoor to the ceiling \s from 
twelve to fifteen feet. 

The most wonderful thing about this cave or temple 
is that it has been chiseled from the solid trap moun- 
tain withmit modern appltancen. This is true of all 
cave shrines and it is said there are one thousand in 
India. While the sculptures arc beautiful, the amount 
of labor required is inconiprchciLsible. There are in 
all twenty-six of these 6ncly formed columns and six- 
teen pilasters, and the wall-panels in every part are 
decorated with allegorical carving — one of them we 
sec at the end of the space we occupy. 

Most of the cave temple shrines in India are either 
Guddhist or Bralmiinical ; these are Rrahminical and 
mostly in honor of Shiva, the third in the order of the 
Hindu triail* — Shiva the destroyer; and it would seem 
that Shiva the destroyer is so bent on destruction that 
he has not spared his own hthic representative, which 
you see on the wall. The figure we see beyond is that 
of Shiva engaRcd in a mad dance, a sort of a dervish 
affair witicli lie is said to engage in at eventide, at- 
tended by a retinue of demons. In all other parts 
of the cave we find otiier religious represertlations of 
Hindu divinities, amongst which Shiva appears to be 
most revered. 

The time at which tlicse rock-temples were made is 

not knnwn; it is su])])osed to have been seven or eight 

red years ago. It is believed, that, although the 

is perfonned the vast work, Greeks and Bac- 
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trians had something to do with the design and orna- 
mentation. Many natives do not believe they are of 
human construction at all, the work being too gigantic 
for the hand of man. It is said by some writers that 
the early Portuguese settlers are responsible for their 
destruction — that they amused themselves by firing can- 
non into the caves ; but this is not probable. The trap 
formation is always full of fissures and grows frag- 
mentary when exi30st;d, and maybe no human agency 
is chargeable with the destruction. 

Although Shiva is the destroyer, those living sup- 
pliants before his dancing figure imagine he may at 
will change his destructive office and become a pre- 
server. Another compartment at the end of the great 
cave towards our right contains a bust of Shiva and 
his wife, Parbati, nineteen feet high. The Great Cave 
is called by the Hindus a Shiva Lingam Temple, a 
class of temples not uncommon in India, temples which, 
as impbed in the word Lingam, bestow favors of sexual 
fecundity. Some time in February, during the Shiva 
festival, great numbers, especially women, flock here 
to pay Iiomage to the Lingam Stone in a compartment 
near where we stand. 

Do not forget that we are looking across only the 
entrance, that the full length of Ibis pillared temple is 
one hundred and thirty feet, and that in every part it 
is decorated with colossal and finely sculptured di- 
vinities. Even tliough we are limited to this one po- 
sition, and although our study of Elephanta has been 
brief. I hope you have obtained a visualized Idea of 
Hlephanta which will be valuable and permanent. 



I have told you that there are a thousand cave- 
shrines in India; our limitations will allow us to vis* 
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only two, but (hew two shall be of the best. Now we 
are to set out for the second, and should consult Map 
1. We return to Bombay, and from the beautiful 
Victoria Ti-rmtntis Station, which wc saw (Position 
2), wc take a train northeastward two hundred and 
thirty miles to Aurangabad, then from that station a 
pleasant drive of ten miles takes us to our next posi- 
tion (marked on the map by tlie number 7 in red), 
before the wonderful caves of Ellora. 



PoBhJon 7. One of the world'it marvela— beautiful 
Dravidiau Temple vat in solid rook (aortheattt) 
BII0T& 

We are near a small village of some eight hundred 
Inhabitants in the western jMirt of the Nizam's vast ter- 
ritory. Out here, a short distance eastward of the vil- 
lage, along the escarpment of a crescent-shaped hill, 
there is probably the most wonderful series of cave 
temples in the world. Tlicy extend along the face 
of the semi-circular elevation for a mile and a quarter. 
There arc thirty-four important cave temples, repre- 
senting different religions and different styles of archi- 
tecture: — twelve are Buddhistic, seventeen are Brah- 
manical, and five are Jainist. Imagine a distance of 
one and one-quarter miles along which beautiful tem- 
ple.'? arc hewn from solid trap rock, and that not in 
smooth, plain surfaces, but in elaboration of style and 
ornamentation, in Jain, in Hindu, and in Dravidian or- 
ders. All are interesting, all are wonderful, but we 
have taken our position before that which has been uni- 
versally pronounced the masterpiece of the whole 
series, a matchless example of Dravidian architecture. 
is called the Kylas, and Fergusson, the great au- 
ifity on oriental architecture, has this to say of the 
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Kylas: — "Independently of its historical or ethno- 
graphical value, the Kylas is, in itself, one of the most 
singular ard interesting monuments of architectural 
art in India. Its beauty and singularity always ex- 
cited the astonishment of travelers, and in consequence 
it is better known than almost any other structure in 
that country, from the numerous views and sketches 
of it that have been published." 

Do you perceive, that this is not a cave temple, hut 
a regular temple entirely in relief and yet cut from the 
solid rock by which it is surrounded ? It is unique, 
even in a country which claims a thousand cave tem- 
ples; and do you realize the extent of this excavation, 
and the size of this peerless monolithic structure? The 
quadrangT.ilar court is one hundred and fifty-four by 
two hundred and seventy-six feet and the scarp be- 
hind is one himdred and seven feet high. The main 
portion of the structure, called the Vimana in oriental 
nomenclature, is nearly ninety feet high, which is 
equivalent to seven or eight stories. Tliat fine porch 
before the Vimana is supported by sixteen columns 
and connected therewith by an elegant bridge, and be- 
fore the fir.st porch is a second porch, also joined to 
the first by a bridge ; the second ]x>rch is joined to a 
screen or highly decorated wall which separates die 
entire space from the outside. The court is flanked 
by a peristyle cloister with cells and halls, not for 
priests, but filled with divinities of the Hindu pantheon. 
The first porch is what the Hindus call a Mandapam, 
the place occupied by the Nandi bull, and on either side 
of the Mandapam or porch is what the natives call a 
deepdan which is really a lamp-pillar. One of the pil- 
lars we can see, and how richly it is sculptured. These 
lithic lamp-posts arc forty-five feet high- On cither 
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side of the first porch is an elephant in stone about 
the natural size, but, our position being on top of the 
enclosing screen or wall, the elephants are not in view. 
A fine portal is cut through the screen, on the out- 
side are monstrous sized sculptures of Vishnu and 
Shiva with their fellow divinities, and immediately 
within the entrance is a relief sculpture of Lakshinia, 
the consort of Vishnu, 

When we consider the gigantic proportions of this 
temple and the elahoration of detail, it is diflficuH to tell 
which impresses the beholder more, the magnitude of 
the excavation or the inconceivable amount of artistic 
work. You may notice a native placed by the door 
beyond the lanip-piilar; this has been done to give a 
standard of comparative measurement. I hope, as 
you look upon this miracle in stone^ you will recall 
the comparisons made at the outset of our itinerary 
between the wonders of Egypt and the wonders of 
India. This masterpiece of temple-building is not so 
old as the Egyptian wonders, yet about twelve hundred 
years have passed since the patient artisans trans- 
formed this flinty mountain into the countless forms 
of beauty we see in this maze of architecture. 

I have said that this is a Dravidian temple. It may 
not be amiss to repeat here, thai Dravidian is the term 
used to distinguish the primitive and the purely Indian 
races belonging to a region in the south of the 
peninsula called Dravida, from peoples of the north 
who are of prehistoric origin, the race originally 
coming from a region east of the Caspian in central 
Asia. 

When we reach the primitive land of the Dravidians 
in southern India, we shall see other magnificent ex- 
amples of Dravidian architecture. 
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Again you should consult the general map of India. 
Three Imndrcil miles north of Bombay you will 
find the famous old city of Ahmedahad, once the great- 
est city of western India ; there we sliall take our next 
position. Trains from Church Gate Station on the 
Bombay & Barixia Railway take passengers in a few 
hours from Bombay to the ancient city. 



• 



Poaition S. "There is noGod bjtt GntJ, nnd Mahompt 
is His Prophet" ^pmyem in Mosqa*, Ahiu«dabmd 

We are in the court of Ihe Jumma Mtisjid in the 
city of Ahmeilabad. For once I need not tell in what 
direction we arc looking — a Mohaninwdan at prayers 
makes a reliable compass if you know the latitude and 
longitude of his sacred city. We have already seen 
something of Brahinanical worship ; now we see fol- 
lowers of Mohammed engaged in their much-praying. 
The Prophet of the Faithful rec|uires his disciples to 
pray five times a day — at sunrise, at noon, in the after- 
noon, in the evening and in the night Mecca and 
Ahmcdabad are in very nt-arly tht' same latitiide (Mec- 
ca, of course, at the west), we know, therefore, from 
the direction towards which the men's faces are turned, 
and from the shadows, that they are engaged in their 
afternoon prayers, and that the time is about three 
o'clock. You know that Mussulmen during prayer al- 
ways turn thtrir faces in the direction of Mecca, the 
birthplace of Mohammed. I have known them to turn 
their backs on Mecca while engaged in their devo- 
tions, but never intentionally; it was on ship-board 
while the ship was ma]<ing a devious course among 
many islands. I prompted those in error as to direc- 
tion with my pocket-compass, for which they than 
vat. Mecca, towards which their faces are tun' 
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now, is sacred not only because it was the birthplace 
of Mohammed, but because in the great mosque at 
M*cca is the Kaaba, the most sacrtd shrine in the 
Moslem world ; it is a cubical structure forty feet on 
a side, and is bebeved to be a direct gift from God 
signifying that they are the chosen people. Within the 
shrine is kept a heaven-sent stone (meteorite) which 
was once red (red-hot), but is now black with the sin 
and sufifering- of humanity, The house for it, sent by 
Allah, is preciously inclosed in a great mosque with 
seven minarets. The Kaaba once contained three 
hundred and sixty idols which the Prophet destroyed. 
It is also believed to be the praying place of Abraham. 
It is towards the Kaaba that the Mussulman turns 
his face when the muezzin calls to prayer. The prayer 
of the Moliamincdan is accompanied with many at- 
titudes, with bows, prostrations, and genuflections. 

He recognizes seven doors by which sin may enter 
the body, and those seven ways are the seven gates 
to hell ; they are : — The eyes, the ears, tongue, hands, 
feet, stomach, and the organs of sex. To guard all 
those doors requires constant vigilance and peren- 
nial prayer. 

The ritual of the Koran is very strict. It has five 
observances :- — Ablution, prayer, fast, pilgrimage, and 
tithe. No one can engage in prayers without first 
making his person and his garments clean. Every 
mosque contains a bathing tank ; every traveling Mus- 
sulman carries a chatty (water-vessel) with which he 
can perform his ablution before his devotions. His 
fidelity in the observance of reHgious rites is quite re- 
markable. He is evidently not ashamed of his re- 
ligion; in whatsoever place he may be. on a railway 
train, on a ship's deck, in his room or in the open 
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field, he has or procures a little water for purifica- 
tion, then spreads his prayer-mat, turns his face to- 
wards the Kaaba, bows and prostrates, and silently re- 
peats the prescribed prayers of the Koran. 

Possibly you did not expect to find Mohammedans 
in India. Wc hear so much about them in Turkey, in 
Egypt, and in Arabia, we are not unlikely to forget 
that Islam extends over Persiaj Afghanistan, and into 
India. One charge against this religion is that it has 
always been politically aggressive and made converts 
with the sword. Nine hundred years ago, the Moham- 
medans established themselves here in northern India, 
and for several hundred years they held sway and ruled 
the country during its golden age,* during tlie dynasty 
of the Mogul emperors, who were Mohammedans ; and 
today under the English there are well nigh .sixty mil- 
lion followers of the boy who once was a shepherd 
and a camel-driver. 

This position showing these men at prayer Is not 
a "posed" one as might he suspected. This is the 
regular afternoon observance of the ritual require- 
ments, and, although usually sincere, we cannot fail 
to notice two on the line whose faces are turned 
slightly away from the Kaaba towards the photog- 
rapher; in these worshippers, as in the rest of man- 
kind, "the spirit is willing but the fle:-h is weak." I 
have to5d you that Mohammed destroyed the three 
hundred and sixty idols in the Kaaba. He was op- 
posed to all idols and images. A photograph is an 
image — therefore, most Mohammedans arc savagely 
qjposcd to being photographed ; these men arc ap- 
parently indifferent. A man attempting to photograph 
a praying group of Mohammedans in Hebron, Pales- 
tine, would be in con.siderable danger. 
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There is no European hotel in Ahmedabad, but at 

the station, as in most large stations in India, one can 
find eating and sleeping accommodations. An early 
morning train on the same railway by which we 
traveled from Bombay, would take us one hundred and 
twenty-five miles northw.'ard to a station near the base 
of Mount Abu. TravelL-rs leave the railway at Ahu 
Road and ride sixteen and a half miles by carriage up 
to a famous mountain retreat four Uiousand feet above 
sea-level. Close by the hotel at Mount Abu we can 
see a typical phase of native life. 

Position 0, Primitive native life in India—Hindu 
women grinding at tJic mills 

When we look at these dirty, miserable people, 
poorly clad, half-fed, and not housed as comfortably as 
our cattle, I want to remind you that there are prob- 
jibly more than one hundred millions conditioned like 
these in this great and populous country. I refer to 
the women grinding at the mills. 

The first thing that impresses one everywhere is the 
number of poor. Then one wonders what can be the 
cause. It has been estimated that ten millions sleep 
the year round under the open sky. The average 
earnings of a man and family, according to Bishop 
Thobum, are five cents a day. Two dollars a month 
is extra munificent as an income. One authority says 
that forty millions go through life with too little food. 
The entire costume of millions is only a dirty cotton 
rag about tlie loins. Sir Charles Elliott says that one- 
half the agricultural population from year's end to 
year's end do not know what it is to have their hun- 
ger satisfied ; yet it is only in time of famine that peo- 
ple die of starvation. The average yearly earnings of 
a matt in England are $175, in France $130, in Aus- 
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What arc the causes c 
and misery? Some say 
war before the English 



Russia $45, in India $7.50. 
; this wide extent of poverty 
t was the many centuries of 
occupation. During those 
periods of continuous warfare the chiefs hoarded the 
wealth of the state, and tlie vast wealth of the coun- 
try is still with tile few. There is probably no country 
in the world where the rich are so rich and the poor 
so poor. Another cause is probably the great amount 
of money contributed for building shrines and temples. 
Still another cause ia the great amount of non-pro- 
ducitig land. Scarcely fifty per cent of the arable land 
is actually under cultivation. All these causes are being 
removed under the English. 

You see these women using the ancient home-made 
hand-mill. I think they are grinding millet; they 
rarely can afford to use wheat. The millet meal is 
made into flat disks by adding water and possibly a 
triHc of ghcc (butfalo butter). They arc baked against 
a fire made with dried cow-dung. 

You wonder how people live? Well, living is not 
so difficult as many people think it is. Along with a 
millet scone, these people will have a bowl of rice. 
This food, in sufUcient quantity, would be considered 
as possessing ample nutriment for a horse, then why 
not for a man ? When we reach Benares I will show 
you a miracle of muscular strength, who lives on just 
such food. Such fare is pity-provoking to ai» Occi- 
dental epicure, but those dusky youngsters appear as 
phiinp and merry as \Vc5tcm "kids." The trouble with 
these poor people is a lack of quantity, not of quality ; 
five cents a day do not provide a great quantity of 
millet. Neither is sleeping under the open sky detri- 
mental to health, as people only now in the twcntictl" 
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century are beginning to learn. People hasten to ad- 
mit a Uttle pure, fresh, oxygenized out-door air to the 
sick-room, to revivify the weak or fainting, but the 
fetid, de-oxygenized, microbe- laden indoor air is still 
usually considered good enough for the comparatively 
well. Not a whit less rational would it be to provide 
good, fresh, and nutritious foo<J for the hivalid, but 
let Ihe well eat from the slop-bucket ; for I consider 
most indoor air an atmospheric slop-bucket. Starva- 
tion is not healthy, and, when these coolies have a suf- 
ficient amount of their simple food, they arc as strong, 
and indeed stronger than the so-called well-fed. Their 
simple life does not then seem to prevent health and 
strengtli. We readily admit, however, that, with the 
half-famished millions of India, life is too "simple"; 
it is pitiful want and insufficient nourishment. 

Calling your altention for a moment again to the 
life before us, that woman in the white gauzy wrap, 
on the right of the second mill, is not a miller — she is 
only lending a hand for amusement. She is an ayah 
(rmrse) who cares for children of a better class, or 
maybe of a European family. The true coolie woman 
is invariably a "rag, a bone, and a hank of hair," and 
usually up to the elbows in cheap glass bracelets. The 
feminine instinct for personal decoration is truly won- 
derful. Isn't it a climax of the absurd to attempt to 
beautify these forms with jewelry? Mayf>e it is a 
working-out of the law of compensation, but 1 think 
it w<^iuld be better to invest In more millet 

That little tile-roofed stucco shed is not the donn'- 
cilc of these people— it is too pretetUious; that is the 
sleeping quarters of the hotel cook. The coohes Hve 
in rude straw-covered shacks, farther away from the 
hotel, where tlie smoke and smells from their odorifcr- 
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ous fuel will not reach the guests. Those millstones 
arc probably made of granite, as the formation of 
Mount Abii is of that rock. The receptacle holding 
the grinding stones is made of baked clay. The motive 
power is yet far removed from electricity, it is not 
steam and neither wind nor water, but the most primi- 
tive of all, the human hand ; the hopper of the mill is 
the same manual power. Not everything in sight is 
Indian—the table and tubs and wash-basins are ob- 
viously of western mould, A peep through the trees 
shows in the distance tlie rugged character of Mount 
Abu, boulders and granite peaks standing out in mag- 
nificent chaos in every direction. Beyond the mill- 
women we see some of the countless orders of ser- 
vants connected with domestic service in this land of 
caste and many servants. The dhoby and the bheestie 
(washerman and water-carrier), stand by the small 
building, and a variety of domestics are on the rock 
beyond ; but should you ask me to enumerate the vari- 
ous classes and castes, I should be compelled to give 
the reply which Pizarro gave when asked for the size 
of his array — "Count the leaves of the forest" 

Off to our right only a walk of ten minutes, there is 
a beautiful little lake hemmed in by rugged peaks, 
called Gem Lake; the name must refer to the emerald, 
for the water is emerald green. A charming prom- 
enade surrounds this lacustrine gem. At one point 
among cavernous boulders I found signs of a human 
habitation. From it emerged an ash-smeared, half- 

£nd speechless man whom you are now to see fat 
I If. 
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Position lo. Hermit at Gem L*ke doing pentmce, 
exposed to mid-d&y san and intense fires, Mt 
Aba 

How strange are the eccentricities of the human 
mind! This man is seated under a tropical, meridian 
sun ; that is not enouRh. He is, as yon sec, surrounded 
by fires of dried cow-dung which make a strong heat 
with little smoke — he has placed a cloth over his mouth 
and nase to guard against the smoke. Perspiration 
trickles in streamlets down his body. Here he will re- 
main for a long period, perhaps two hours. He is 
doing penance. What must his sins have been to re- 
quire this atonement ! What a price to pay for a puri- 
fied heart! He lives in a cave a few feet away to our 
right. Gem Lake is close behind us. Before he roasts 
himself, he bathes in the lake, then covers his body with 
oil, then with fine cow-dung ashes. When he emerges 
from this furnace, he will app!y another coat of ashes 
and retire to his cave to partake of a dry crust — the 
donation of some passing almoner. Ten years ago he 
took an oath of silence and since that time has not 
spoken a single word to a fellow mortal. For thirty 
years he has lived in this cave and for ten years he has 
not for a day failed in his self-imposed purgatorial 
penance. 

Along with most foolishness there is often some wis- 
dom. The vow of silence would be well for some oc- 
cidental people. Such men as this are known by dif- 
ferent names — hermit, anchorite, recluse, ascetic, 
fakir, fanatic and crank. These strange orders of 
beings are generally called fakirs in India, and der- 

hes in Turkey, Egypt, and Persia. Mohammed was 
)sed to monasticistn and it was not practised by 
sulmen until six hundred years after his death. 
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Now there are eight hundred thousand Mohammedan 
fakirs in India, and over a million Hindus. Some are 
sincere, but more are impostors. Some Hve in com- 
munities, and others in solitude. They have generally 
succeeded In winning from certain classes some amount 
of respect and sometimes veneration. 

Self-sacrifice has been called the brightest gem in 
the Christian character. Self-denial is usually a vir- 
tue, and, probably for that reason, penance in some 
forms elicits sympathy and respect ; but in eastern 
countries there is so much imposture and there are 
SO many disgusting forms of self-mortification that 
sympathy is lost rather than won. Wc can enumerate 
only a few : — One order claims to observe ten of 
the proper qualities of the dog, viz., to be always hun- 
gry, to have no fixed place of abode, to watch during 
the night, to leave no inheritance after death, not to 
abandon his master although abused, to content him- 
self with the lowest place, to yield his place to any one 
who wants it, to return to the person who has beaten 
him when offered a morsel of bread, to keep at a dis- 
tance when someone is bringing him something to eat, 
and not to think of returning to the place he has quitted 
while following his master. 

One traveler claims he saw a fakir in India who 
never ate at all, that he carried a black stone which he 
sucked instead of taking food, and that he was rolling 
in obesity at forty years of age. Those black stones 
would sell in New York! Sometimes an original type 
of the genious fakir may he seen transformed into a 
human wheel by tying his wrists to his ankles and 
placing a bam'boo into the angle formed by his knees 
and elbows for an axle ; making a tire of chopped 
straw, mud and cow-dung, which he binds along his 
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backbone, he starts on a journey of several years. 
A brass cup for water is hung on one end of the 
axle, and a bubble bubble on the other; unicycles we 
sometimes see, but the unicycU humaHts belongs to the 
East I In this way the fakir-wheel perambulates from 
village to village, where crowds gather to wonder and 
also to contribute their annas (small coin) in quan- 
tities sufficient to renew a punctured tire. Another 
form of penance is to keep the hands cloned without 
relaxing, year by year, until the nails grow through 
and project from the other side. Some place living 
coals on their scalps till burned to the bone. Others 
bury themselves in the earth for eight or ten days 
without food or water. Another method of obtaining 
sympathy and respect (or, as they would claim, of ac- 
quiring soul-culture), is to hold a piece of red-hot 
iron between the teeth till it is cold. Hindu fakirs go 
entirely naked. Some of them are undoubtedly in- 
sane; it is difficult to believe they are not all insane. 
Our tramps in their peripatetic laziness are slightly 
akin to the fakir mendicants; but the former do not 
often elect to nourish themselves on a "black stone." 
Although the tramp clement in our population is much 
more criminal than the fakir craft in India, it shows 
very little inclination towards any form of atonement 
It should be stated, before taking leave of this 
strange example of the inexplicable vagaries of tiie 
human mind, that the fires by which he is surrounded 
were only beginning to bum when this view was made 
and that before hit. penance is concluded each heap 
Ik a brilliant glow of cuals. 

I miles from Gem Lake, nestled among granite 
rs, at the foot of embossed ranges of the same 
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formation, there is a famous temple more agreeable 
lo look upon than an incandescent hermit. We are to 
take our stand now before that teinjile. 

Position II. Dilwarra, the noted Juinu Temple on 
the ulmotit tnacceftftible Moant Aba 

This temple is remarkable not only for its situation, 
but for its beauty, especially its beauty within, and in- 
teresting' because it is a Jaina temple. Who are the 
Jains? Well, a few words of explanation before wc 
proceed to study one of their most wonderful 
shrines : — 

The Jains have been considered dissenters from the 
so-catled orthodox Hindu faith. They ignore the 
Vedas which are the ancient books of revelation with 
the Hindus. They do not believe in the Supreme 
Being of the Hindus. They believe that the material 
earth is eternal, that the mind of man and of all ani- 
mals is eternal. They refuse to acknowledge anything 
which is not an object of the senses. They recognize 
nothing as superior to man. T*hey believe that man is 
capable of reaching a stage of elevation and perfec- 
tion worthy of worship. This highly ."ipiritualized state 
is reached, they hold, not by good deeds, meritorious 
works or noble lives, but by self-renunciation, by self- 
imposed physical suffering, by extravagant penance. 
Both Hindus and Jains believe in penance ; they be- 
lieve in spirituatization through physical suffering, 
hence their veneration for jogis and fakirs. (Gautama 
himself was an ascetic and attained Buddhahood 
through asceticism.) In this respect they coincide with 
the Hindus. In the matter of asceticism, they have 
three orders. The first degree is reached by renounc- 
ing one's family, cutting off the hair, and wearing only 
clothes of a tawny color. The second order requires 
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that all dress should be abandoned, except a mere 
rag to cover nakedness, and that the hair should be 
pulled out by the roots. He who would aim to reach 
the highest degree, called Nirvana, and which ts akin 
to divinity, must be entirely naked, eating only rice, 
and that only once in two days. When man attains 
Nirvana, he is well-nigh a deity ; he ranks with priests 
and rajahs, or he becomes what we would call a saint, 
whose image may be placed in temples. The Jains, 
like Buddhists, are prone to honor their saints with 
images and tlie more elevated the saint the larger the 
image or statue. 

The Jains believe in reincarnation. They are even 
more careful than the Buddhists about protecting the 
lives of animals; they eat before sunset, that they may 
avoid taking the lives of microscopic creatures ; they 
sweep the ground or the table before eating, for the 
same reason. The Hindus have a ceremony by which 
to expiate the accidental taking of life; the Jains have 
not, hence their great scrupulosity in that respect. 
They discountenance suttee, but a widow cannot marry. 
Mr. Harrington says that, "in general, Jainisni is more 
metaphysical and less ethical than Buddhism." In our 
western world wc seldom hear of this sect ; but it 
came into existence about 600 A. D. and began to de- 
cline about 1200 A. D. Formerly it was considered 
an off-shoot of Buddhism ; later, as a dissension from 
true Hinduism; now it is placed in a middle ground 
between Hinduism and Buddhi.im. 

The Jains possess many beautiful temples in diflFer- 
■nf narts of India, and in a unique style of architecture 
IS developed about 450 A. D. One of their 
before tis now, nr rather we see two princi- 
:s combined in one and called the Dilwarra 
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Temples. There is nothing imposing about their ex- 
teriors. They are too near nature's vast temples of 
rock to appear imposing without. Withhold judg- 
ment till you see within. They are built of pure white 
marble transported for several hundred miles and up 
this rugged mountain. 

The more modern of these two temples was built 
over six hundred years ago, or at the same time as 
the tower of Pisa. The older and nearer was built 
when Peter tlie Hermit was exhorting for the first 
Crusade, over eight hundred years ago. Think of con- 
veying such quantities of building material some three 
hundred miles, and to the summit of this almost inac- 
cessible mountain, several thousand feet high! And, 
when you have seen the interior, you will be at liberty 
to make comparisons between the building of this and 
the building of the Pyramid.s. The clearing of the 
ground for these temples co^t $2,800,000. The build- 
ing of tlie temples cost $9,000,000 and the time re- 
quired was fourteen years. 

I must not fail to tell you that the main portion, the 
most beautiful part of the temple, cannot be seen from 
this point ; it is within that plain wall and consists of 
what might be called a peristyle or double colonnade 
of pillar.';, encompassing the temple on all sides. Be- 
hind the pillars of the peristyle arc highly ornamental 
cells, fifty-five in number, in solid white marhle. each 
cell containing a marble Image of some sainted Jain, 
similar to those we ,'^hall see in the magnificent porch 
from our next position, and similar, also to the cross- 
legged images common in both Buddhistic and Jain 
temples. Note the pyramidal upper portion, in suc- 
cessive stories supported nn cnlnmn';, This is the chief 

characteristic of the Jaina style. The charming pll- 
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lared court within that rough exterior wall is ninety 
by one hundred ami forty feet; the farther and later 
temple is arranged after the same order. 

Notice the pa.storal character of our surroundings 
here — a flock tended by a tiny, shock-headed Hindu 
shepherd, buflfaloes and the ordinary Indian bullock; 
the cattle mostly white and the people all black. The 
causeway beyond that date-palm leads to the temple 
entrance between the two buildings, where a ticket 
of admission nmst be sliown. A series of low build- 
ings at the left of the first temple serve as accomr 
dation for pilgrims. 

It must not be supposed that these are the only 
temples on Mount Abu. There are many, and almost 
in any direction where suitable, reclusive places have 
bt-en found about the mountain scarps there are more 
temples. The Dilwarra are the most celebrated. Al- 
though the surroundings have a peaceful aspect, there 
are eerie places among these rocks and mountains : 
hyenas abixmd, and, if you want fiercer game, a short 
stroll from this temple and you may encounter the 

t leopard and the man-cater. 
For a glance at the interior we will pass along that 
stone causeway, turn to the left and down a flight of 
steps, and take our stand in the portico. 
PoBltton ra. Wonbippera hettrre an tmagd In the 
exquiattely wuvwl Temple ol Yimnia Sah, MU 
Abu 
We are looking from the portico of the Temple of 
Vimala Sah, the builder of the older of the two Dil- 
warra temples, towards the central portion or great 
cell containing a beautiful image of Parswanatha to 
vhom llie temple is dedicated. The entrance to the 
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central cell is to the left of the image we see, and a 
portion of the mirror door we can barely see. A cor- 
responding image is to the left of the door and dimly 
visible. On either side of the central structure are 
somewhat similar porches. A double row of columns 
surrounds the entire court, as observed from our last 
position ; I mention this a second time, because, now 
that you have seen some of these richly carved col- 
umns, you will better know^ what two rows around the 
entire court signify. Behind the columns are the fifty- 
five cells afore mentioned. At the farther end of the 
court and between the cells and the double tier of pil- 
lars is a series of monolithic marble elephants with 
touches of effective color on their pure white marble. 

Look at this maze of pillars in such endless variety 
of design, in such delicacy of execution, and from this 
position we can only see a few of the countless pillars 
in this one temple I The second and younger temple 
is no less marvelous than this : and most wonderful 
and beautiftil of all are the ceiling panels no two of 
which are alike. The figures of birds, animals, and all 
forms of life may be counted by thousands. It is a 
labyrinth of gauze and lace in pure white marble, or 
it may be called a lithic poem. Before this manifest 
expenditiire of money and labor, one is awed ; and this 
is only one of many Jaina temples in India. 

Not far away in the plains below there are the ruins 
of a Jaina city with temples much more extensive than 
Dilwarra: both the city and temples were destroyed 
ing the Mohammedan inroads in earlier centuries, only 
a few beautiful pillars remaining, such as those be- 
fore US. 

One wonders how money for such costly structures 
can be accumulated in a country where famines are 
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common, and where poverty is universal. When I have 
referred to the wide extent of poverty. I have also men- 
tioned the great wealth of India. There are many 
wealthy men in ttie Jaina sect, whose lll>erality is 
shown in the building of such temples as this. It 
seem.*!;, in the Jaina, as in all other religions, worship 
too often takes the form of material offerings— tem- 
ples and ecclesiastical shrines, while the least learned 
and most simple should know that real worship is 
the heart's devotion. 

Owing to the remoteness and inaccessibility of the 
spot where wc are now, this temple is seldom filled 
with a great throng of pilgrims. At this moment only 
a few are present; this is at an early hour, and it is 
not unlikely that the presence of the camera lias caused 
sonw to retire. You see two kneeling with faces to- 
wards the mirrored entrance, within which are the rep- 
resentative images of their adoration, thr sainted Par- 
swanatha. Gonial Iswara Swami, and other eminent 
saints. In the presence of this bewildering maze of 
sculpture one feels as though in the midst of snowy 
caverns hung with myriads of glistening stalactites, 
or buried and canopied by a witchery of interminable 
frost-work; yet, however beautiful and fascinating we 
must part with this fairy-hall and move on to other 
scenes. 
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The general map of India should now be consulted 
in order to understand where we are to make our next 
observations. Leaving Mount Abu we travel northward 
four hundred miles to Delhi, thence northwest three 
hundred miles into the great northwest territory called 
the Punjab. We are to halt at the chief city in that 
province, called Amritsar. 
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Positioa 13. India of tomorrow—bAndsome scbool- 
boys of ADttitaar, at tbo Golden Temple beside 
the Holy Tank 

We have taken our point for observation at a very 
sacred place in the city, by a sacred water and a sacred 
temple. There is seated before us a school of Hindu 
boySj or maybe I should say Sikh boys, for Sikh has 
a peculiar significance to those who know the different 
races of India; and there across the water is a won- 
derful gate which leadis to a sacred temple by a bridge 
partially in sight. 

Before explaining further about this pooJ of water, 
the gate and the gathering of sombre-faced boys, I 
must tell a little about the Punjab province, its pe- 
culiar people, and the city of Amritsar. The Punjab 
is a rich northwestern s.iate nearly as large as Eng- 
land and Scotland together, and much larger than all 
the New England States. In ancient times it was the 
theatre of many conflicts; in 300 B. C. Alexander the 
Great led his conquering forces beyond the Indus and 
into the Punjab as far as the Hydaspes, a river now 
called the JheUira and it is supposed that the city of 
Jhelum is the place of the great decisive battle be- 
tween Alexander and Porus. In the year 1100 the 
Punjab was overrun by the Mohammedans, In 1469 
there was born in Nankanda on the banks of the 
Ravel river, one Nanak, who, tike so many others, be- 
came possessed with the idea that he was inspired, and 
began to teach, and while thus engaged was trans- 
ported bodily, as he claimed, to the gates of Paradise, 
where he received a golden goblet of Amrita (the 
water of life). Then God said to him, "Nanak, I am 
with thee, and whosoever shall follow thee shall be 
happy, indeed." Nanak had been in a trance, and 
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when he awoke he uttered these words: — "In religion 
there is no Hindu, and there is no Moslem." These 
words became the call-words of his religion, Nanak was 
soon regarded as a prophet, and was believed to work 
miracles. Many accepted the call to his apostleship, 
and his followers were called Sikhs, which is the 
Hin{lu word for disciple. This new prophet was il- 
literate, but one of his followers wrote a book giving 
an account of his teachings ; this book, or Nanak Bible, 
is called the Granth, or the Granth Sahib, and is writ- 
ten in the Piinjahi language. This sacred Ixiok of tlie 
Sikhs is carefully preserved in the Golden Temple, 
which is just at our left, and which will be shown from 
otir next view-point. Sikhism, says Hughes, is "a 
pantheistic system similar to Hinduism, but reject- 
ing the caste orders and idolatry." 

In 1708 a successor of Nanak, one Govind Singh, 
succeeded in consolidating the Sikh religionists into 
a powerful military force. Amritsar here became 
the capital antl military center of the Sikhs, where 
ihey nunihere<i seventy thousand horsemen ; and under 
the vigorous rule of Runject Singh became a warlike 
and formidable power. After the English occupation 
the Sikhs ventured to make unprovoked attacks on 
them and were repeatedly repulsed: in lfl49 they were 
finally dispersed at Guzerat. when the Punjab was 
annexed to the British possessions in India. Under 
the English the Sikhs retain their ancient military 
prowess, and they are considered among the bravest 
and most faithful of Kngland's native soldiery. 

I have given this brief outline of the Sikhs and their 
home-land because we are now in their most important 
tity and before their most sacred shrines. Amritsar 
owes its chief importance to this tank of water beside 
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which w« stand. The word Amritsar signifies "foun- 
tain of immortality," the city taking the name given to 
the tank. This sacred reservoir was built in 1581 by 
Ram Das, one of the Sikh prophets. It is over four 
hundred feet square. In 1761 a Persian Sliah de- 
stroyed the temple and dcfikd both temple and the 
pool with the blood of bullocks, but its virtues are re- 
stored so tliat now immersion in this water will, it h 
believed, absolve the vilest sinner. This manner of 
absolution is surely to be preferred to that of the 
Hindu fakirs, or the Jaina ascetics, particularly in a 
hot country like the Punjab, when the heat often 
reaches 112" in summer. 

You can hardly believe that these genlle-visaged 
school-boys are to become the fierce Sikh warriors of 
whom the world has heard so much. The boy at the 
extreme left of the first row holds something in his 
hand and you will scarcely guess what it is. It is the 
regulation Hindu school-boys' slate made of board, 
fashioned as you see it, and painted on both sides. 
Another boy near the center of the school holds a 
similar boys' instrument of torture. I mean the slate 
concomitant of fractions which, according to the old 
proverb, "drive me mad." Several teachers stand in 
the rear. 1 think those three wearing the snow-whttc 
turbans are teachers, because whatever else in a Hin- 
du teacher's attire may be at fault his headgear must 
be spotless. These boys are seated on a tesselated pave- 
ment of marble of different colors; this beautiful pave- 
ment, twenty-four feet in width, surrounds the entire 
pool, and is enlivened everywhere by vendors of beads, 
miniatures and such-like. 

Now, I will dirwi your attention to the suf»erb gate- 
way, almost rivalling the temple in size and Ix^uty — 
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I mean that magnificent structure across the tank and 
to the left. It is through that arch and along that fine 
marble causeway over two hundred feet in length 
that the Golden Temple is reached. The doors of that 
arch under the gateway are plated with silver. Stairs 
lead to the Treasury rooms above, where can be seen 
thirty-one pillars of silver nine feet long and four and 
a half inches in diameter. In the Treasury rooms are 
al.so kept the ceremonial and processional articles in 
gold and silver — among them a canopy of pure gold 
weighing ten pounds and set with rubies, emeralds and 
diamonds, also a diaclem of diamonds with strings 
of pearls for pendants. All these are worn when the 
Granth (the hoty book) is carried in procession. 

This gateway is on the west side of the holy tank ; 
beyond is a small square and on its east side is what 
is called the Akal Bungah, a fine and highly ornate 
structure with a gilded dome, now partially In sight 
over the square building to the right of the gateway. 
In that building initiations into the Sikh confederacy 
are performed. The rite of initiation is called pafiai. 
In (he palial the novice drinks the water that has 
washed the feet of a Sikh ]irophet and also has some 
sprinkled on his hair. There are other pahals equally 
extraordinary. The entire sacred enclosure is sur- 
rounded by buildings for the accommodation of from 
five hundred to six hundred priests. 
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We have been standing hy the northern side of the 
tank. We will next move to the eastern side, so that 
the Golden Temple will be before us, and in line with 
the causeway and the gateway which we have been con- 
sidering. 
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Position 14' Pakira at AmriiaRr, richeBi city of the 
Panjab^soatb across the sacred Tank to tlie 
Golden Temple, 

Now we are before the famous Golden Temple. The 
great and beautiful gateway is hidden beyond the tem- 
ple. Wc are on the east side of the tank; the cause- 
way is on the west side. Remembering that this "pool 
of immortality" is four hundred feet wide, you under- 
stand that the intervening water is about two hundred 
feet across, and that is the reason why the gilded shrine 
is not brought nearer. The Temple scarcely looks as 
beautiful as the splendid gate and arch we saw from 
our last view-point. The lower portion of the build- 
ing is of white marble, but all above the line of white 
is gilded copper, giving all the sheen and glitter of 
polished gold. The splendor of so vast an area of 
burnished gold is very effective. On those walls are 
chosen passages from the Granth, written in Pun- 
jabi characters. 

There is an entrance on each side, but foreigners 
are allowed to enter only on the north side. TTic 
splendor within exceeds the splendor without — there 
is a great extent of surface gleaming in gold ; the walls 
are decorated with flower pieces. On the east side the 
great high priest, on an elevated seat, reads passages 
from the Granth, which is placed on a costly ottoman 
under a silken canopy. When the priest rests from 
the Granth lesson, he waves his gilded chaiiri (fly- 
whisk). During the reading many pilgrims seat them- 
.selves about the holy Iniok, ami stiniettnies chant words 
from its pages accompanieil by anti(|ue musical in- 
struments. Cloths are spread upon the floor on which 
are cast offerings of flowers, money and cowries. 
Cowries are offered in great quantities. Most people 
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are familiar with the highly polished cowrie shell, 
sometimes known as the cowrte-moneta because so 
widely used as money. These shells were once used in 
ancient Assyria, are still largely used in Africa, and 
to some extent in the East Indies. The money-cowries 
are chiefly from the Maldive Islands. They are still 
used for temple offerings. A century ago twenty-five 
hundred were of the value of a rupee (fifty cents). 
In these days of better money units it requires five 
thousand cowries to equal a rupee in value. Enormous 
quantities of such shells arc deposited by pilgrims on 
the floor of the Golden Temple. Sweetmeats are pre- 
sented to foreign visitors, who are expected to ac- 
knowledge receipt by a small contribution. A highly 
decorated pavilion on the roof was formerly the seat 
of the Guru (priest). A broom of peacock feathers 
is used for sweeping this sanctum sanctorum of the 
Sikh cult. 



Amritsar i.-; only forty miles ea<itward from another 
great and interesting Indian city ; I mean the city of 
Lahore. The general map of India shows it:^ loca- 
tion. For our first outlook over the city we shall climb 
to the top of an ancient wall and look down into one 
of the principal native thoroughfare.'!. 

PwiHioB 15, Looking {If.W.) down a street ot orteti' 
tal abopB and homee towards Vazir Kban Mosque, 
Lahore 
It is said that in ancient times Lahore was a great 
city of a million inhabitants ; but there seems to be no 
record of its prehistoric greatness. Within its his- 
toric period its population has dwindled to some- 
thing like 180,000, yet the traces of extensive ruins 
surrounding the modern city prove a greater Lahore 
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in the early cenhtries. Milton refers to it in his verses, 
and Ptolemy even mentions it as early as 150 A. D. 
Very early writers say it was the resort of all nations. 
Shiraz and Ispahan were famous Persian cities in the 
days of the Mogul emperors, yet a saying of that time 
was that if Shiraz and Ispahan were united they would 
not make one Lahore. In the time of its former great- 
ness this locality was on the highway between Persia 
and the valley of the Ganges, or I may say between the 
near East and the far East, and that nattirally in- 
creased its trade and its wealth. While Amritsar was 
the religious capital and center of the Punjab, Lahore 
was and continued to be the political capital. Since it 
came into the possession of the English in 1849 it has 
assumed a new period of development, and the 
suburban traces of the ruins of its former greatness 
have become a line of formidable defensive works, 
forming an enceinte seven milc^ in length, which inti- 
mates that Russian or other invaders will meet some 
resistance in this direction shoitid they succeed in forc- 
ing the Kyber Pass. 

The city before us is an important railway center, 
with workshops covering one hundred and twenty-six 
acres, and employing two thoitsand men. The canton- 
ment, or military and European quarter, occupies the 
entire outlying neighborhood, and embraces many 
beautiful gardens and private homes. The native city 
is centrally located and surrounded by a brick wall fif- 
teen feet in height. For our first place of visual study 
I have chosen to look off from this wall. Modern 
buildings, however fine, need not engage our attention 
in India. We are in search of scenes peculiar to the 
country, therefore have I chosen a native thorough- 
fare in the native quarter. 
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A typical Indian city aspect is what we have not thus 
far had before us. And here in the heart of Lahore 
we look down into a typical street, in a typical town. 
The street is narrow, dingy, not too clean. The build- 
ings arc not of wood, nor of stonef and seldom of ex- 
posed brick. Over all India, indeed over most oriental 
countries, the building material exposed to view is 
chiefly stucco. A soft kind of brick is in general use, 
but it is generally covered with stucco; here we can see 
exposed brick, but the rule is stucco exposure. Floors 
and roofs are generally of stucco; cisterns and kitchen 
sinks are of stucco ; bathrooms arc invariably floored 
with stucco ; drains from sewers are lined with this ma- 
terial. Often the finest modern structures are finished 
in stucco. All this is possible because of the absence 
of frost. Nearly everything in sight is stucco. So far 
as building material is concerned, we may call the 
Orient a world of stucco. 

At this moment the street below is not so full of 
life as at an earlier hour. To catch an instantaneous 
stereograph of moving figures in this dark street re- 
quires a strong light from a meridian sun, and at mid- 
day most people retire to shady nooks ; those we see are 
of the middle and lower class. The rook family may 
always be seen in great numbers in every part of the 
Orient ; its members are very active and garrulous pil- 
ferers. It is often difficult to make a photograph that 
docs not show some of them. In this case you may 
notice a poorly defined specimen in mid-air near us. 
Farther along the street, perched in that projecting 
balcony, you may sec another, or apparently a larger 
■•. probably a kite, as they are numerous in all parts 
: country, 
e you noticed the oriel windows ? They are com- 
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mon in every street, and some are very beautiful, but 
those arc of the common order. We can only see the 
towers of the Vazir Khan mosque. There are no bells 
in those towers. The Moslems do not like to imitate 
the Chri.stians in the use of bells. An official called 
the muezzin takes the place of a belL He comes forth 
from a door in one of those minarets and chants in 
a wailing voice five times every day a call to prayer. 
While chanting, he places a finger in each ear, turns 
his face towards Mecca, and in weird tones sends forth 
the isann in the following words: "God most high" 
(four times), "I attest there is no God but God; I 
attest that Mohammed is the prophet of God ; come to 
prayer; come to the temple of salvation (twice). 
There is no God but God." To the morning isamt the 
words "prayer is better than sleep" are added after 
"temple of salvation." I am afraid some fairly good 
Christians will be inclined to doubt this morning ad- 
dendum. 

Do you observe there are no sidewalks in that street ; 
that in place of a sidewalk there is an open sewer ; and 
do you notice, over the sewer just below, a small bed- 
stead and another similar one on the roof of the .sec- 
ond building on the left? Those are frames on which 
to sleep and arc called charpoys. A bedstead like the 
one on the roof costs about fifty cents. 

I came here about mid-day, so you may know from 
shadows that we are looking about southwest. Fol- 
lowing to the coast in the direction in which we arc 
here looking, we should reach the busy port of 
Karachi ; and following a line directly southward we 
should reach Bombay. Towards the west we are in 
line with Kandahar in Afghanistan, and eastward 
nearly in line with Lhasa in Thibet. 
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If we climb down from our place on the wall and 
turn ill an opposite direction, walking only a short 
distance, we come to a curious native market, called a 
chatty-market. 

Position i6. Rival pot-sellera in the cbutty- market. 

Here we are among the offered wares. A diatty 
is a vessel common to the entire Oriental world; it ap- 
pears to be a sine qua non of existence. It is one of 
the most usefid and indispensable articles in India; its 
various uses are Ixryond enumeration, as arc its forms 
and sizes. It is essentially and originally a vessel for 
holding and carrying water ; but it is used to hold 
and to carry everything. It is made from all ma- 
terials, but generally of clay or brass. It combines 
the use of the pail, the backet, the basket, the bag, the 
jiij:;, the kettle, the oven, the wash-howl and the bath- 
tub. You sec a variety of them here in the market. 
The large ones on the ground are earthen ; those on 
the stand are of brass. Such vessels are sometimes 
even iiserl as boats — I do not mean singly, but by tying 
two or three or four or as many as nccos.sary under 
boards lashed together a strong raft is made in a few 
minutes. Tliey are sometimes used for liead-covers 
when the heat of the sun is intolerable. One inverted 
over another forms a good oven. Water is boiled, rice 
is cooked, bread is baked, and milk is churned in 
chatties. Rrass chatties are more stylish and of course 
more expensive; natives iravehng by railway always 
carry a chalty, often a brass one. Mussulmen must 
'C their chatticj at hanrl for ablutions five times a 
before prayers, and they cannot drink water from 
els used by a "Clnistian dog.*' We sec many sizes 
many kinds; some are very large and some are 
Urn f «. Map 7 
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small and in the form of flagons such as you can see 
beyond the stand ; those are used chicfty for carrj-ing 
drinking water. They are made of porous clay which 
allows a very rapid evaporation, thereby reiidfiing the 
water cool and drinkable. I think that group under 
the shelter of thatch are preparing a meal in chat- 
ties ; for a tnonicnt their attention has been distracted 
by the photographer. 

Such earthen vessels are inexpensive ; one of those 
near at hand should not cost more than two cents. We 
can see from this point only a small portion of this 
market, and it is only one of many chatty markets in 
the city. The great demand for these useful articles 
may be understood from statistics which show that 
there are engaged in the mamifactiirc of this form of 
earthenware in India One-half million persons. One 
caste cannot eat from vessels used by other castes; 
it would cause persona! defilement and loss of honor. 
If, as is claimed, there are in the Brahman caste alone 
one thousand eight hundred and fifly-six divisions, 
caste surely favors the chatty trade. "It's an ill wind 
that blows nobody good." 

Many of the difFerent sects and castes have a dis- 
tinguishing mark called the scctarial mark, usually on 
the face. Do you notice that these three men nearest 
to us have each a white line on the nose and a light 
blotch in the center of the forehead? That is undoubt- 
edly their scctarial or caste mark. 

. We shall now leave the native city and find another 
position in the cantonment where we can see an an- 
tique gun which did effective \vork in its time at the 
game of War. 
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Position rj. Zel/mre and gossip by the old Zamza- 
tnab gun thai roared in Indian wars four bna- 
dred yearn ago, I,ahore 

This huge old br<Hizc gun, as you may see, has been 
retired and hanored with an elevated platform which 
we may consider a pedestal. Retired of course because 
its days of usefulness are over — it has been super- 
ceded by the more effective breech-loader of modern 
days, as the automobile has superseded the stage-coach, 
or the reaper the scythe and sickle. It has, however, 
not !)ccn retired as many effete and antiquated war- 
guns have been ; it has been elevated to this conspicu- 
ous place of honor beside a great popular thorough- 
fare where it can be seen by all persons. Like other 
"big-guns" it has been honored with titular distinc- 
tions; it has been called "the hummer," "the roaring 
Bon/' "the fire-breathing dragon." In 1761, nearly 
a century and a half ago, it roared for the Afghans at 
fanipiit ; in 1818, more than fifty years later it roared 
against the Afghans at Multan. That grim old muz- 
zle has dealt forth so much of death, has roared so 
often and so loudly in many wars, that it became a 
proverlj — "Who holds Zamzamah (The roaring Hon) 
controls the Punjab." The Sikhs called it the Bhan- 
gianwalt Top, which signifies the cannon of the 
Bhangi confederacy. After the battle of Multan, it 
was placed at the Delhi Gate of I^tiore. where it re- 
mained for over forty years, when it was removed to 
its present place of honor. 

The fame and historic interest of this old gim have 
been further increased in recent years by the pen- 
craft of KipHng, who has located incidents in Kim 
ist here by the old "hummer." If you have read thdt 
iscinating story you will remember this: — "He sat, 
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in defiance of municipal orders — ^astride the gun Zam- 
zamah on her brick platform opposite the old Ajaib- 
gher — the Wonder House, as the natives call the 
Lahore Museum. Who hold Zamzamah, the 'fire- 
breathing" dragon/ hold the Punjab; for the great 
green-bronze piece is always first of the conquerors' 
loot. There was some justification for Kim (he had 
kicked Lola Dinanath's boy off the trunnions), since 
the English held the Punjab, and Kim was English." 
Does it not seem quite wonderful that a gun becomes 
famous as well as a person because of all it ha.ei done? 
That because Zamzamah has been a passive slayer of 
men, she has acquired a celebrity — and almost a 
veneration throughout the entire world? Is it not 
further surprising, that in Persia or in India one hun- 
dred and fifty years ago there were foundries capable 
of casting a bronze piece of these proportions? You 
will observe that the carriage has a third wheel, and 
that all the part-s are highly ornamented as well as 
powerfully constructed. 

We see amongst this band of wallahs (fellows) one 
under the axte. and can almost imagine him to be the 
same that Kim knocked off the trunnion, were he in a 
less composed state of mind and less observant of the 
photographer. Could we turn to our left we should 
face the fine structure which the natives call the Won- 
der House, that is, the Museum, and it truly contains 
many exhibits wonderful to a traveler from the west- 
em hemisphere. Back to our right is a fine modem 
cruciform cathedral; indeed the street by which we are 
standing is flanked by many imposing up-to-date edi- 
fices, so that one is constantly surprised to find hi far- 
away points of far-away India so much that is abreast 
of the times. But we must forego many points of at- 
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traction such as the house occupied by Kipling, the 

Foif, the sad tomb of Atiar Kali, thi^ favorite of a 
harem who was buried alive because she was seen to 
smile at the approach of a prince whom she was for- 
bidden to love ; also the ShaHmar Gardens and many 
other charming places in this capita! of the Punjab. 

Again the general map should be referred to stkI 
Lahore located. We continue our journey northwest- 
ward for one hundred and seventy-four miles to 
Rawalpindi, the largc:st military station in India. From 
Rawalpindi our course turns from northwest to north- 
east, for we must not leave India without seeing 
something of the renowned vale of Cashmere. The 
first stage of the way is thirty-seven miles, which takes 
us to a very popular mountain retreat called Murree. 
Murree is the great northern sanitarium of the Punjab, 
Barracks for soldiers and villas for civilians arc 
nestled everywhere on cammanding summits and 
shady slopes at a general elevation of seven thousand 
feet, the higher peaks reaching nine thousand feet, 
with the snowy range of the Himalayas in the dis- 
tance. 

Now turn to the special map of that region (Map 

4). Murree you will find near it^ western limits. At 
Murree Uie traveler is booked for Cashmere by a 
through tonga service, a distance of one hundred and 
ninety-five miles. The usual time is three days. One 
hundred and ninety-five miles in a mountain tonga (a 
ponderous, jangling, two-wheeled cart) is a novel ex- 
perience in itself, but following a highway excavated 
along the perpendicular walls and gorges of the dash- 
ing Jhelum river for over a hundred mWes, and this 
succee<lcd by a gallop of more than thirty miles 
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through the enchanted vaJe of Cashmere, constitutes 
a unique journey never to he forgotten. The map 
shows the road followed. There are dak-bungalaws 
(government rest-houses) at every stage of the jour- 
ney, where food and lodging can be obtained. I can- 
not biit regret that, for ns, it is possible to stay at only 
one point in the winding and romantic course of the 
Jhelum! our one halt is to show you a primitive style 
of bridge by which the dashing current is crossed. 
The spot where we are to take our .stand is marked 
18. You see the diverging red lines reach only a short 
distance across the river, indicating a limited range 
of view. 



PoBftloa jS. Crossing ihe boiling Boods of the 
Jhelam river by a bridge of one raw-bide rope at 
Vri, CasJimere 

Since leaving Murree we have covered one hundred 
and thirty-three miles of the distance to our destina- 
tion in Cashmere. We are now near a station called 
Uri where the road has reached a lower level in the 
river's tortuous passage from the mountains to the 
plains in the Punjab, and where the nuountaineers 
cross the stream. T have called this a bridge; it may 
be a misapplication of the term, and if you choose you 
may call it just a river-crossing device; but, however 
designated, it is an interesting gauge of human 
progress, when we compare it with the mighty spans 
of steel and wire which characterize our modem 
bridges. 

Among the Himalayas several kinds of primitive 
bridges are in use ; there are two kinds here before 
us now. The one we see in use consists of a single 
strand of raw-hide rope made fast to either shore by 
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an anclH'>nigv of stone, and then ek-vatrd and supported 
by A few nule sticks. A saddle or carrier is made from 
!hr crxHch of a tree inverted over the rope ; a loop of 
r\^H< is attadted to each pending arm of the saddle; 
thro4t|;h these loops the legs of the passenger are 
thrust, while his hands clutch the projecting top of the 
MiiMle. A small pull cord extends from the saddle to 
A bridge-lender on each side of the river. Sometimes 
the f»asseiiger assists the pullers by a hand-over-hand 
effort on the carrier rope ; then again one hand is used 
lo balance his position while with the other he favors 
the puller as in the case before us. You see the pull- 
ciml depending from the carrier-rope to which it is 
attached by rings. 

The facilities of this curious transport service are 
not confined to passengers; bags, baskets, bundles and 
all sorts of produce and commodities, also the smaller 
kinds of live strx:k, such as sheep, goats, pigs and poul- 
try, arc attached and carried over. Cattle arc taken 
to a point on the river where the current is less violent, 
and arc made to swim, while the driver or owner of 
the animal holds fast to the tail, where he performs 
the dual function of helm and pilot 

The current in this gorge now is running twenty 
miles an hour, as you may believe if you will notice 
the blurred appearance of the water, and yet this is an 
instantaneous stereograph. With deep water nmning 
at this velocity you can easily imderstand how there 
is a sense of insecurity to a giddy-headed person in 
making this suspended transit. There is one pro- 
vision against liability of losing one's hold; a rope or 
%p is sometimes used to lash the passenger to the 
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crossed, but wouM not allow myself to be bound to 
the saddle, as I felt there was more risk in the weak- 
ness of the raw-hide rope than tn the possibility of 
falling out of the saddle; therefore I chose in either 
case to depend on swimming free from any entangle- 
ment. By a mis-adjustment of the pull-cord 1 was 
kept for severai minutes suspended out over tlie shoot- 
ing current, where I felt most comfortable when I 
looked skyward and away from the gleaming water, 
I do not recommend the adventure for nervous nor 
for vertiginous travelers! 

To sit for a time on the bold rocks behind where we 
stand and witness the conveyance of goats and pigs 
across this one aerial strand would afford diversion of 
an unusual kind ; the binding of obstreperous animals 
to the saddle, the wriggling and floundering in mid- 
air, accompanied by the melody of pig-squeals and 
goat-bleats, constitutes a Himalayan combination con- 
cert and tableau, ludicrous and rare. 

By this time you are wondering what are those huge, 
ragged strands suspended across to the right and up 
the river from the one I have been describing. They 
are the remainsof a former bridge of a type somewhat 
different and still not uncommon among the lower 
Himalayas. It was, when in use, more nearly in the 
form of a true bridge than the single rope, but which 
of the two bridges claims priority of use or invention, 
mountain annals (traditions) offer no testimony. The 
old bridge was formed by two heavy cables of twigs 
or withes, bound and interlaced to a thickness of aboiat 
five inches ; those were held apart and supported by 
transverse sticks which can be seen still dangling from 
the unbroken cable. For the foot-way, sections of split 
timber or bamboo were placed at stepping distances on 
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the cables. Over this sagging, wind-swung affair the 
mountaineers passed to and fro as did their ante- 
cedents, back I suppose for milleniums. When the 
old suspension bridge failed, this single rope followed, 
but whether, as aforesaid, it may be considered a pro- 
gression or a retrogression in bridge structure, I know 
not. At other points on the Jhelum they use yet 
another kind of rope bridge, which consists of three 
r(^s, one for the feet, and one for each of the hands. 
This I found to be the most secure and the most prac- 
ticable. 

There are patches of cultivation on favored slopes 
among the mountains far above and beyond those 
granite walls of the river, and any surplus of the 
scant products of the rt)ountaiii dwellers ts brought to 
thf htgliway along which we are traveling, for a mar- 
ket. It is said that one human life a year is the average 
annual sacrifice in the transit of <xie of these sus- 
pension bridges. 

Trace the road approximately eastward on our local 
map and thirty miles beyond Uri you find the town of 
Bararmila. There the table-land of Cashmere begins, 
and tJiere tlie Jhelum has had to force a passage of 
the mountains before it could dash for tme hundred 
and fifty miles through continuous winding gorges to 
the plains in the Punjab. At Baramula the traveler 
usually rests for a night and in the morning with a 
fresh relay of horses, moimts another tonga and starts 
on the last stage of thirty miles over the vale of Cash- 
mere. Throughout the entire distance the route is 
ig a poplar lined avenue to the country's capital. 
]uaint city of Srinagar. At the spot marked 19 
ire to take our stand and look along tliat tree- 
!red roadway. 

■m I0'I9. MAP 4 
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Position tg. WttyfRrers on a straight thirty-mile 
road lined with stately poplars— Baramula to 
Srinagar 

Have vow ever seen a prettier vista of arbored shade, 
or a road so straight and so closely lined with tall and 
graceful trees? We did not see such in the plains of 
India; they belong to a more northern latitude, or 
to greater aUitnde. These trees have a familiar ap- 
pearance to me. They recall early schooldays ; for 
hard by the old school-house stood two of these tall, 
prim poplar trees. They were the school-ma'am's 
court of appeal ; they furnished the switches, and I 
have never ceai^ed to be grateful for the benevolent 
brittleness of poplar twigs. Every school-boy knew 
the tender quality of poplar shoots, and when de- 
spatched to bring in tlie usual instrument of penal 
suasion, he knew well how to favor an unfortunate 
colleague in the choice of a lenient switch. So you 
see to this time I have not forgotten tlie tender mercies 
of the poplar tree. How then can I resist, in the 
presence of this charming avenue of poplar trees, call- 
ing your attention to the fact of this great indebt- 
etlness ? 

Think of a gallop of ten miles, then a relay of horses, 
and off ag-ain for another ten miles, a second relay for 
a third ten miles in a noi.sy but not uncomfortable 
tonga, and all the while between these walls of grate- 
ful shade ; and as we dashed on we could peer out 
through these aligned trunks into fields of cultivation 
quite unknown in the hot plains of India. Along both 
sides of this road are rich fields of wheat, barley, rice 
and maize ; there are yellow patches of ripening flax, 
which remind one of the time when home-made line 
was in the order of domestic life in rural homes. W 
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have left the flora of the plains for that of the tem- 
perate zone. We see no more the palm, the mango, the 
acacia, the banyan and tlic sacred bo-tree. We have 
been suddenly transported from the tropical to the 
temperate, and our old dendral friends are everywhere 
— the rtiaple, the pine, the spruce, the elm, the chest- 
nut, and such gladsome old fruit-tree neighbors as 
the pear, apple, peach and the plum. Where these trees 
of hardy fruits flourish, it is tcarcely necessary to tell 
you that the cHinate is bracing and salubrious. I wish 
that for a moment you coiJld step between those white- 
trunkcd poplars, to look north or south to the blue tine 
of serrated mountains which bound this famous plain 
extending eighty miles from east to west and twenty- 
five from north to south. 

At this point we have before us a few CashmerianSj 
who are seemingly engaged with us in a sort of mutual 
inspection. The two on either side of the way are of 
the merchant class, dressed much like the Hindus of 
the plains in huge turbans and in what might be called 
in our country ample and unconcealed shirts. If not 
graceful, they are surely not uncomfortable in warm 
summer weather. The Cashm^rians are tall and dark 
like their congeners of the plains ; they arc said to 
possess physical beauty; but, if this must be admitted, 
their physical. beauty cannot be disassociated with phy- 
sical cowardice. An uphfted European fist will put to 
flight half an acre of these turbaned stalwarts. They 
are aggravatingly persistent salesmen ; Europeans on 
their arrival are pursued most relentlessly by trades- 
men offering their wares. They will not recognize 
any ordinary and polite refusal to buy; they follow at 
c heels of a new-comer in great numbers until he. is 
npellcd to resort to a personal attack for his own 
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deliverance, when, no matter how great the number 
of pursuers, they flee in mortal fear; for this reason 
they are excellent people among whom to dwell, to 
give a man confidence in his own prowess. 

Does it not surprise you to see a stnooth stone road 
shaded by trees and extending" for a distance of thirty 
miles, and that in a mountain region until recently 
inaccessible to wheeled conveyances? Does not this 
beautiful highway recall the time of Lalla Rookk. and 
make one to wonder whether the princess passed here 
on her eventful journey? 



But here we are hemmed in, and our view is ob- 
structed, therefore we will hurry on over the last ten 
miles of our tonga journey, pass through the ancient 
capital, Srinagar, and climh to the summit of a height 
where we shall obtain an unobstructed view of a small 
portion of the Vale of Cashmere — famous in song and 
fiction. Map 4 marks our next position with the num- 
ber 20 and indicates that we shall have a long out- 
look southwest over the country. This position is 
given also on a special map of Srinagar, Map 5, which 
you should now see. 

Poaitlou ao. An earthly Paradiae, the world- fanioaa 
Vale of Caslaaere, watered by the winding J&e- 
liun 

"The Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever gave, 
Its temples and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that bang over their wave." 

We have ended our thirty-mile Hde in the moun- 
tain tonga; we have passed through the city of the 
Sun (Srinagar) to the outskirts, and ascended a rocky 
elevation called Takht-i-Svtciman, which means the 
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Throne of Solomon. Surely have we never thus far 
in our itinerary taken up a position either so high or 
so honorable as that we now occupy on the Throne of 
Solomon. The occupant of a throne can seldom he- 
hold the splendor of his own gilded seat; so with us; 
nur splendid Takhl rises nearly a thousand feet ahove 
llie outstretched vale. The anus of our lofty throne 
are spurs of rugged granite such as you see to our 
right; the hack is an ancient temple perched on the 
highest point; and the ample robe which overspreads 
our royal scat extends far and wide in variegated 
fields of every hue. 

This then is our position; and from it we are loot- 
ing southwest over tlie graceful windings of the Hvcr 
Jhelum. Those sinuous turns characterize this stream 
for a great portion of its course through llu* valley ; 
they are mentioned tn history and registered in art; 
in all books on Cashmere we find reference to the 
winding Jhcluni, and in art it is claimed that the leaf 
pattern in the well-known Cashmere shawl was taken 
from this bend in the river's course. This may he true 
or it may not. Tradition and truth arc often so inter- 
mingled that autlicntic history is an attainment of 
great difficulty. It is not difficult, however, to see the 
correspondence of form, and, as some writers clalnt 
that this capita! was founded as early as 59 A. D., its 
antiquity may justify the claim to the river-bend origi- 
nation of the leaf-pattern in the Cashmere shawl. The 
interminable sinuosities of this river form miles of 
ITogarth's line of l>eauty. If the secret nf beauty in 
form lies in the double curve, as maintained by Ho- 
garth, then we understand why the eye is pleased 
:he continuity of double curves in the windings of 
famous stream. 
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I have referred to the many-shaded squares in the 
landscape ; those dark spaces are green, and the 
lighter shades are caused by different crops or dif- 
ferent stages of maturity in the crops. You will notice 
tall lines of poplar trees by tlie river and along the 
roadsides, showing that Jehangir, in whose reign they 
were introduced had a predilection for this species. 
You will notice also fruit-trees toward the river — 
whether peaches or apples we cannot at this distance 
determine. I know, however, that not far to the 
right there is a large apple-orchard which at this time 
is bending with fruit. I know also of a peach-orchard 
a few hundred yards farther to the right, laden with 
unblemished beauties. In the same direction lies also 
the cantonment or European suburb, where the Eng- 
lish Residency, church, library, and a good hotel are 
located. Those houses at the foot of our Throne are 
native homes of the middle class and the large native 
city of Srinagar, containing nearly 120,000 inhabitants, 
lies in the same general direction to our right. 

Down the river, towards our right and only a few 
hundred yards below, wc should find many fainily 
boats called house-boats, because tliey have atl house- 
keeping accommodations ; they are chiefly used by 
Europeans during the summer season. Many lan- 
guishing, heat-exhausted Europeans from the plains 
come up here to Cashmere to find a health-restoring 
retreat. Some bring tents and others engage house- 
boats for the season ; in these boats they find all the 
retirement and comfort of a private home at a mod- 
erate expense. Such floating homes are always in 
charge of a native family, who perform all housework 
and navigate the boat (when the house becomes a 
boat), to any desired place throughout the entire val- 
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ley, the whole plain being intersected by streams and 
canals and forming a sort of a vastly extended Venice. 
You can partially imagine tlie magnificent command 
of our vision from this poitit. Could we remove the 
haze which at the present moment obscures the horizon, 
and turn our gaze in other directions then we might see 
the glistening snows on giant peaks which stand sen- 
tinel along the mountain walls and hem in on every 
side this dreamy vate. We are in sight of the main 
Himalayan range, the Kara-Koram range and the 
Hindu Kush range, and from each range arc loom- 
ing up and piercing the sky many peaks over 20.000 
feet high. Mount Godwin Austen, the monarch of all 
the surrounding peaks, rises over 28,000 feet; Agram 
25,000 feet, and northward is Nanga Farbat over 
26,000 feet; then eastward is Harmamakh, nearly 17,- 
000 feet. Such a circle of snowy mountain mon- 
archs can be found in no other quarter of the world. 



* 



Kor an outlook in another direction from this same 
eminence we turn to the right and descend the slope 
to the spot marked 21 (Maps 4 and 5). We arc to 
be about two hundred feet higher than the surround- 
ing valley, and to look directly westward over what 
we have called the Land of Lath Rookh. 

Poaitiott JI2. The l,and of J^alla Rookh— westward 
from the ^'Tbroneof Solomon"— STinagsu; Caab- 
mere 

We are stilt looking over the cantonment but now 
towards the native city which we partially see among 
the trees in the distance. We are three- fourtlis of a 
mile from the heart of the native quarter ; but we can 
sec the upper portion of the palace of the Maharajali 
qway at the right. The i>alacc is centrally located 
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on the bank of the Jhelum. We may call the level 
space on tlie left of that straight pvenuc the play- 
ground of the cantonment, as it is there all games and 
sports are held. It is often called the polo-gTound, 
for it is where that popular eciuestrian game is played. 
The river is but a few yards to the left of that ground, 
and at the farther side, on the left, you can see a por- 
tion of the artificial bank of the river. The tonga- 
road passes at the left between the polo-ground and tlie 
bank of the river. You notice white lines intersecting 
this common in every direction — ^those are foot-paths, 
the first to the right leaving the avenue beyond the 
great chenar trees, leads to and along the right bank 
of the river to some European shops, and then on- 
ward to the native city. The second patli leads to the 
tonga and post-offices, also near the bank of the river. 
A commodious, modem and well-managed hotel stands 
back in the open space to the right of ihe road. From 
the hotel a path leads across the polo-ground to the 
English Residency, to the Club and Library, all on the 
right bank of the Jhelum. Wlierever may be found 
even a limited control by England you will 6nd the 
Residency, the home and office of a Government of- 
ficial called the Resident, whose duty it is to watch 
and gtiard the interests of England. 

A few words of Cashmere history may not be amiss 
at this point. To most people it is a far-away, little- 
known mountain country something like Thibet, but 
of course it is like Thibet only in her remote eleva- 
tion. For several centuries this land was ruled by 
I Hindu princes, who were succeeded by Tartars. To- 
wards the end of the fifteenth century the Great Mogul 
Emperor Akbar annexed Cashmere to his Indian Em- 
pire and built a strong fortress on the top of a hill 
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nearly as high as this Throne of Solomon where we 
staiKl. The hill crowded by Akbar's old fort might 
still be seen from where we stand, could we turn a 
little to the right. Akbar was succeeded by Jehangir, 
to whom Cashmere as well as other parts of his empire 
are indebted for many commendable innovations, 
among them the planting of trees and the making of 
beautiful gardens and pleasure grounds. Magnificent 
old plane-trees — called chenar trees in Cashmere — are 
still seen, which were first introduced by that enter- 
prising ruler. Note the two great umbrageous chenar 
trees just across the bridge below ; those and many 
others in the vicinity nwe tlieir existence here to 
Jehangir. In 1751? the country fell into the hands of 
chiefs from Cabul. In 1819 tlie Cabul usurpers were 
driven out by a general under Ranjit Singh, and. when 
the English contpicred the Sikhs in 1^4(5, a treaty was 
made in which Cashmere was assifjned to Golab 
Singh; since that time the country has been under the 
rule of the Singh dynasty, whicli has always proved 
faithful to Englisli sovereignty. During the great 
Mutiny the Singh ruler sent a military contingent to 
assist the English at Delhi ; they showed their loyalty 
in the same way during the Afghan war. 

A descendant of the Singh line is ruler at the pres- 
ent time and is known as Maharajah Partab Singh, 
G. C. S. I., Major General En the British Army. You 
will remember that Ranjet Singh, the great 9ik5i 
leader was known as the "Lion of the Punjab." De- 
scendants of the "Punjah Lion" .still rule Cashmere; 
from another view-point (Position 26) you will see 
harajah Partab Singh himself. In consideration 
te practical independence granted to Cashmere by 
mri in the treaty following the Sikh war, Ma- 
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harajah Partab Singh is required to maintain an army 
sufficiently strong to defend his frontier ag;amst any 
possible invasion from the north. This seems to be 
essentially the extent of England's nominal sovereignty 
over Cashmere and in connection with which the Res- 
idency already referred to is maintained. 

We see again the Jehangir poplars — as we may call 
them, since he first introduced them to beautify roads 
and water-con rses. Only two or three years ago'rows 
of venerable trees hned tliat avenue but we see now 
the young trees which have taken their places. Just 
below we see one of the many canals which intersect 
the city and its surroundings and give to it its Ve- 
netian character. This canal emerges from the beau- 
tiful and historic Dal Lake, which is only a few hun- 
dred yards to our right, and empties into the Jlielum 
two hundred yards to the left. Notice the graceful 
gondolas of this Himalayan Venice. Market boats 
also pass this way between the lake and the city bear- 
ing all sorts of vegetables grown on floating gardens 
in the lake. Dal Lake has been rendered so famous 
in the celebrated romance of Lalia Rookh that I must 
not fail to refer to it here. Not great in area, it is 
only five miles in length and two and a half in width, 
but its background of towering mountains which mir- 
ror their sparkling snows in its crystal-clear water 
and its foreground of a level, fertile plain, extending 
to an opposite range twenty miles distant give a 
charming Alpine setting, fn certain parts there are 
acres of lotus with pink-tinted flowers from six to 
eight inches in diameter, and, as one is paddled in his 
canopied gondola amongst the lake fields of gorgeous 
bloom, he is free to phick and fill his boat with the 
massive and exquisitely colored floral cups. The sur- 
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face o( the water is almost hidden by the broad 
floftting tfaves ; the flowers stand high above the 
water and sway gently in the breeze. Imagine then 
the flower romance of floating through a wide lake of 
such glorious inflorescence. In certain places along 
the shore the lake has become so filled with water 
vegetation that a person may walk upon the surface, 
which has the springiness and resilience of a wire 
mattress; siich parts have been made into floating 
gardens. The matted surface is covered with rich 
earth and on it all kinds of vegetables of excellent 
quality are grown. Think of a gardener tilling his 
ground and exjieriencing all the while the uncanny 
sensations of seismic vibrations ! The vegetable mar- 
kets of Srinagar are supplied largely from these float- 
ing gardens. 

Another curious feature of the lake is Hs pro- 
duction of an edible nut. I have already mentioned 
floating through acres of lotus; in other places you 
woidd pass through acres of thick-matted vegetation 
which in the sea one would call sea-weed ; it produce.'! 
a delicious nut called the waler-chestntit ; this is dried 
and ground into meal, one pound of which is sufficient 
for a day's food. While your boatman paddled you 
through this field of under-water chestnuts, he would 
occasionally lift fos yon on the end of his paddle a 
tangled cUimp and place it in the boat that you might 
pick and open chestnut burrs such as you have prob- 
ably never seen before. All the while the boat would 
be gliding upon sparkling water, the issiie of a moun- 
tain spring. . 

It was undoubtedly on a part of that lake that the 
gardens and palace of Jehangir were situated. The 
present nder maintains a summer retreat there, whi<^ 
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in some degree meets the glowing descriptions of 
Moore in Lalla Rookk. There is considerable of 
omamentat spEcncIor and sensuous beauty at the pres- 
ent time — bowers of roses, crystal streams, nightin- 
gales, fragrant groves made radiant by oriental 
houris, as conceived by the fancy of the great Irish 
melodist, would scarcely be an exaggerated embellish- 
ment for modem conditions. There are deep, fragrant 
groves, there is a luxuriance of roses in the Shalimar 
Gardens; I believe there are nightingales; the source 
of the lake is a clear mountain stream, indeed every 
mountain gorge is rollicking with crystal fountains 
or glacial streams. And amidst such surroundings 
it is not difficult to imagine the arrival of Nur Mahal 
after the splendor of her departure from Delhi, and 
her romantic journey, and the surprise that awaited 
her at the steps of the palace by the lake.* 

"Oh ! to see it as sunset when warm o'er the lake 
Its splendor at parting a summer eve throws. 
Like a bride full of bhishes when lingering to take 
A last lodf at her mirror, at night ere she goes." 

It is a common saying that true love never runs 
smooth ; an occasional quarrel seems to be the normal 
order of the heart-uniting process; even Jehangir and 
his "Harem's Light," the lovely Nur Mahal had a 
quarrel and a reconciliation, and romance has it that 
the emperor enjoyed the intense delight of making-up 
in the same old garden. Moore has immortalized the 
tale in the following lines : — 

"And well do vanished frowns enhance 
The charms of every brightened glance; 
And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile; 
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And, Tiappicr now for all her sighs. 
As on his ami her head reposes. 
She whispers him with laughing eyes, — 
•Remember, kyve, the Feast of Roses.* " 

Turning again to the scene before us you see a 
number of ^ant plane trees. A grove of such trees 
is called a ba^h, and there are many umbrageous baghs 
around Snnagar. Across that field to the right, and 
on a clear stream flowing from Dal l^ke, is Chenar 
Bagh, another to the left on the banks of the Jheluin 
is called Miinshi IJagh ; both these groves in the sum- 
mer contain tents of season sojourners. By remem- 
bering then the house-boat facilities, the tenting baglis, 
and that large and well-kept modem hotel which yon 
see on the right, the delerrants of a trip to the land 
of Lalla Rookk are quite removed and replaced by 
incentives. 

Yet our idea of the city of Srinagar will not be cor- 
rect if we judge altogether from old innperial con- 
ditions as pictured by romance, or from the modem 
Eiirnpeanized outskirts, or from the natural charms 
of mountain streams or lotus-covered lakes; there- 
fore, we will follow that straight trcc-lincd road into 
the heart of the native city, and stand where our Map 
5 shows the nuinl>er 22 in red, upon the riglit bank 
of the Jhclum. The river there is spanned by a primi- 
tive log-built bridge, and every prospect, if not pleas- 
ing, is tj-pical of the old Cashmere capital. 

Pofttiou aa. Every-day life in the Vale of Cmttb- 
mere, qnaini bridge and bonses in the City of the 
Sua 

This then is the City of the Sun, as it has been 
ailed in poetic fancy ; but you will readily see it has 
ttle of the splendor of the great luminary after which 
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it has been named ; it might more appositely be termed 
the city of filth and intolerable stenches. I suppose 
the trifling matter of cleanliness is scarcely a thing to 
be considered in bestowing titular designations. 
Worthy or unworthy^ its great name-sake deigns to 
flood it with hriglit sunshine a good part of the year, 
as may be seen from the verdant roofs ever3nvhere in 
sight. This is one of the curious features of the city 
— ^the houses are wooden or wood and clay, and almost 
uniformly covered with earth which soon becomes over- 
grown with grass, so from an elevation the houses be- 
come a bird's-eye expanse of grass-patches. The city 
lies on both sides of us, i. e., on both banks of the 
Jhelum which follows its winding course for two 
miles within city limits and Is crossed by seven bridges, 
all similar to this except one, which is of stone and 
iron. The houses of wood and mud arc usually win- 
dowless, dilapidated, ramshackle afFairs, dirty within 
and without and populated with entomological millions 
who dispute bed and board with the nominal owners. 
There are better houses than these before lis, but 
these are typical ; even the large and pretentious tem- 
ples are often grass-roofed, while other parts of the 
same structures may show omamentation in wood- 
carving of considerable merit. This quaint bridge is 
self-explained, hand-made or ax-made, buttressed with 
interlocked timbers anchored by enormous quantities 
of stone. Mechanical lines are ignored ; beauty is not 
considered : a means of transit is the only object to 
be attained. There is a big gap in the road of progress 
between this bridge and the great modem structures 
of the outer world ; yet there is no inconsiderable gap 
between this and the single-rope bridge shown you on 
our way hither to Srinagar (Position 18). We see 
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icc-shields protecting the bridge-piers, and wc know 
therefrom (hat ice-floes endanger these bridges when 
winter relaxes its icy grip. We see, too, the gondolas 
of this Himalayan Venice as they are paddled up and 
down the stream. You surely will not fail to notice 
with the boys on the buttress a single specimen of the 
houris of the north; but 1 did not see any of these 
nymphs of the Mohammedan Paradise who would be 
likely to prove dangerous with their black eyes ; black 
eyes are quite innocuous when coupled with qualities 
and conditions already referred to. 

A nearer view may prove or disprove my unkindly 
criltcisni ; therefore we will walk up the bank of the 
river for a short distance where we will stand near the 
dofjr of a native home and see both sexes of the Cash- 
mere genus homo in neighborly and family confab. 
The number 23 mark-s the spot on Map .'i. 

PoBitioa »3, Sbelling rice and gossip/nji with tbc 
nt-tiM>am — home Iif« of contented tritizentt of 
Caabmcre 

There arc four women in this door-yard group, but 
you observe that two only allow themselves to be pho- 
tographed; one has purposely turned away her face, 
the other has hidden hers behind a neighbor. Back- 
sheesh is the only talisman by which the photographer 
can -wciire a pose from Mohaniniedan men or women. 
Mohammed forbids the making of likenesses hiJl back- 
sheesh is often more persuasive than the prophet of 
Allah! Tliat the posing is done demurely and with 
mptmction is manifest from the morose countenances 
Hie two women who face the camera, neither of 
vm is liable to be mistaken for an Iioun. It would 
be fair, however, to determine Cashmere types 



from these low-class women. The country has a rq)u- 
tation for pretty women, and there may be some, but, 
as in all Mohammedan and Hindu countries, they arc 
about as invisible as the angels. Yes, when I first 
rested my camera for this picture, there was a stam- 
pede for the seclusion of their miserable domiciles, but 
my Cashmere boy, by a flourish of coin, prevailed 
a|:ainst the teachings of the Moslem faith and they 
fell back into their former positions. 

Is there anything we can learn from this door-jrard 
.scene? We see a thatched roof, showing that roofs 
arc not invariably of grass-covered earth ; thatch is 
undoubtedly a later innovation. In other ptaccs 1 have 
mentioned the nnivcrsal fondness of the female sex 
for personal decoration. Are the Cashmere women an 
exception ? Do you see any signs of an exception, or 
do you again sec ear-rings and bracelets, and maybe 
anklets, only for grimy skirts? The women do much 
of the dnidgery ; here they are shelling rice. That man 
with the rice-pounding stick is a pretender; the seated 
woman belongs to that rice-mortar if I may so call it 
The other woman pounds with a child in her arras. 
A relay of rice-pounding women arc seated and hid- 
ing their faces. The two men on the door-step are 
persons a cut higher, as shown by their snowy tur- 
bans of puggrees. Those close fitting skuli caps are 
common with the Cashmerians. You notice baskets 
made of willow twigs, also basket-scoops for win- 
nowing the shelled rice from the husks. The un- 
shelled rice is dark in color, resembling barley. T have 
sometimes complained of photographic art, because it 
does not show dirt, yet here the shabby garments of 
these people almost display their grimy condition. 
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That scowling woman's feet are quite as black as her 
eyes, and quite unbecoming sui houri. 

I am sorry we cannot peep inside. I do not think 
you woulil care to toilge therein. It would more than 
satisfy the author of The Simple Life. It is the 
"lowly thatched cottage," indeed, hut a little too lowly 
for western fancy. There remains for that tyke of a 
boy a hirsute triumph yet to he achieved. We will 
leave them now to gossip on a1>ont this great event 
in their lives, and to atone as best they can for tliis 
violation of a decree of their holy El-Koran. 

We pass a short distance up the river and over to 
the opposite bank, a point marked 24 on the map, to 
examiiK a house-boat such as are used in this delight- 
ful summer resort. 

Position 94. Delights of satnmer In the Vale of 
Cashmere— mnsto for a 7ioitite-boat party on the 
Jbelum River 

Wc arc on the left bank of the Jhelum, opposite 
the polo-ground and the modem hotfl seen from our 
former position (Position 21), on Taklit-i- Suleiman, 
The buildings on the opposite bank show we are out 
of the native city and in Europeanized conditions. The 
large buildings are .stores and offices. The river at 
this point is the anchorage for numerous house-boats. 
Notice the gigantic chenar tree across the stream. 
Only a half mile below us on this side of the river is 
an interesting museum, which we shall see before 
we leave the city (Position 26). The Post Office, the 
Residency, the Library and the Club Buildings are 
all to our right on the opposite side of the river, 

I liave heretofore mentioned the house-boat as one of 

e facilities of travel and outing in Cashmere. Now 
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we see one, or indeed, several, some on the farther side 
of the river. This is a representative pattern. You 
will understand the exterior construction at a glance 
■ — made of wood and roofed with shingles ; the hull of 
heavier timber. At the stem are lockers and the 
kitchen ; next to the kitchen is the dining-room or 
saloon. The first room beyond the open deck is the 
general utility-room or sitting-room and reading-room 
combined. You will notice the upper deck where 
potted flowers are kept and where the occupants of 
the boat come out to spend the evening hours. The 
domestics, who usually embrace an entire native 
family, live in that mat-covered boat at the left, or in 
a similar boat quite apart from the occupants of the 
house-boat, except for service. This family of natives 
constitutes the crew as well as the various orders of 
domestic servants. The children on the upper deck 
probably belong to the crew of the house-boat. A 
house-boat party, can, of course, dispense with crew 
and servants if desired. 

You naturally wonder how these boats are propelled? 
By pad'tles, scull-oars and poles; no steam, naphtha,, 
gasolene or electricity is in use at this time, but 
probably they sonn will be ; man-power is still the moat 
economical. These boats are conveyed through canals, 
^ver lakes and on the river to many parts of the val- 
ley, where hey are moored until a change of place is 
desired. 

The most conspicuous thing in sight is the itinerant 
musician who sits hy the river hank strumming quaint 
Cashmerian airs on his sitar; the sitar is a sort of 
oriental guitar, the body of which is made from a 
gourd ; that long neck is lined from end to end with 
shiftable feet on which are placed and timed four or 
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oftm 6ve wire strings. Its mask is sweet and soft, 
especially when melloMred by an expanse of water. One 
any infer from this Hofw ea$y it is to aAd a muskal 
BOfdtf to an oating in a house-boat. 

Now we walk down this same side of the ri Tcr tintil 
we reach the Museum, at the point mariced 25 on the 
map, when we shall find a man and his son weaving 
the CamoQs Cashmere shawls. 

^mMam aj. Muaahle shMwi-wrmr^rm mt Cinft^grg 
pMiemtty cremtimg wea4etfnl hMTwaoMJts o/ time 
«Ml eater 

This exhibit of weaving was pftfored far Her Ex- 
ccBcncT. Lady Coraon, who was y gitiu g Cadanere at 
Ifae lane. Our stand-poiiit is ax the door of the Sm- 
agar Hasemn. Tbe Unseam had becQ pot ia or- 
der and sooie of tbe finest s^t d nm s ol naonfac- 
tiifcs Cor which the oouutiy is noted had been col- 
kctcd and pfaord on cxiubitioa by Hb Higbes the 
Mahanjah. Kolioe how tbb weaver has bees cm- 
<oay>ssed hf an cnbroideied screen, lo exchide the 
^anvg ctowd wane the Viocrcne- of Iwdtt ■ayacbcd 
of the famnti^ Catiaiicie' shawL 
sfanri trade at one tine gave oa- 
to tweoi^-wve ncMBaad sbeb anl caceedcd 
■t aad » faif of doDars ia a^ini i ilai the 
IT gnt dtt deaih Warn to the ia> 
dailij. it it aow ahnost a Ihi^g of Ihe past. Bcfare 
as m have la oU-tine shawl wcancr vhn 1^ the 
ovlEr of thr IfiJMnjih has fara«te las faon aa the 
frqaft of Ifac Haami to show to Her EnidkKj. Urir 
las iBBMCv of am* lag. The 
Join Crikt\ GwUlr to 
^mr mvL iiul}' flnhnadERia saan k 
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manufactured, and in its place woolen goods of 
cheaper quality, in the shape of squares or oblong 
shawls, plain or embroidered, arc produced. 

"Shawls are of two kinds, loom-wove (Binaut) 
where the whole pattern is wrought on the loom with 
aji endless series of threads of all colors, and Amlikar 
in which a foundation is laid of a plain or variously 
colored fabric, the surface of which is minutely worked 
over by hand in patterns embroidered in fine woolen 
thread or silk. In shawl goods the qualities of fine- 
ness and softness depend on the wool used. 

"A shawl-loom is worked thus: — The pattern is 
first drawn on paper, and from the picture a rough 
sketch is produced. From this the master- workman 
dictates the pattern, so many red threads, so many 
blue and so on, The working weavers follow his dic- 
tation, and thus the pattern is evolved. This special 
training goes on from generation to generation. The 
shawls are made in small pieces, which are eventually 
sewed together. 

"The hand-made shawls which do not touch the loom 
at all are similarly made in pieces, which are joined 
together afterwards. The best kind of woolen fabric 
is known as Pashmina. Coarse, inferior wool is used 
in the manufacture of pattu, of which various patterns 
in imitation of English tweeds are now made. A good 
piece of pattu is not a bad imitation of real Scotch 
home-spun, though, of course, much inferior in finish 
and durability. 

"Kashmir embroideries are famous for their fine- 
ness, elegance of design, and beautiful arrangement of 
color. The workmen have some practical knowledge 
of what the complementary colors are, and know that 
setting a color beside it* complement sets out both to 
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the greatest effect. The variety of Kashmir shawls is 
great; the best way to become a judge of these, and 
also of the embroidery on fine patlu, is to visit the 
large shops, where articles, from a cover for a sofa 
to the most expensive poshmina shawls, may be seen 
m great abundance and variety." 

You Iiave probably seen old-tluie looms in our own 
country somewhat after tlae fashion of this : it is 
primitive and crude in its mechanism, but its products 
are sought after by royalty. I think the piece of 
cloth in this loom at present receives its hand em- 
broidery after it leaves the loom. I have told you 
that the high-priced shawls arc mostly embroidered 
by hand, and in sections, which are finally united by 
deft needle-work, and sold at prices ranging as high 
as $4,000. Is it not wonderful that these poor people 
with clumsy hand-made tools can turn out such costly 
fabrics? What do you think of two dollars a week 
for this high-skilled labor? We are wont to think 
that skilled labor always commands its price; con- 
ditionally it is trtie perhaps. Look at this patient, 
skilful man with a family to support, working, not a 
union-contracted day of eight hours, but from sun to 
sun, with no half-holiday, and for a paltry two dol- 
lars a week. Skilled labor does not always command 
its value. 



IE you turn from this example of Indian industrial 
art to the ordinary life of the people, you find the boys 
of the City of the Sun are very much like urchins 
anywhere else. 
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Almost even-body has played this ven- game; a dia- 
gram is marked out by scratches on the ground or by 
chalk-marks on a pavement, and the players in tiirn 
hop through it on one foot, kicking a pebble from one 
section to another. With slight modifications the 
game seems to be played in nearly all quarters of the 
earth, though nobody knows where or how it 
originated. 

This mud-plastered house with the dirt-covered roof 
is like thousands of others in the crowded native quar- 
ter. If you were to go inside you would find few or 
none of what you consider essentials for housekeeping. 
The family sleep on rugs on the floor ; dishes for cook- 
ing and serving food arc few, and nobody has an ex- 
tensive wardrobe to be cared for, so the cares of 
housekeeping are reduced to the minimum. 

Hindu boys, when they leave young childhood be- 
hind them, go through a religious ceremony corre- 
sponding in a sense to the " confirmation " services in 
some Christian churches. Their secular education as 
a rule docs not go beyond the rudiments of reading, 
writing and reckoning, but many of them pick up 
through practical experience very good facility in 
simple arithmetic. Individual boys now and then 
show both intellectual ability and ambition ; such 
youths fill the Mission schools and the Government 
colleges. But, now that the colleges have been turn- 
ing out graduates for a good many years, the peqilex- 
ing result of such higher education is an enormously 
excessive number of book-learned men compared with 
the number of professional and clerical opportunities 
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for self-support. Disappointed hopes turn to bitter- 
ness, and bitterness multiplied by exchanged con- 
fidence of grievances leads to what writers on Indian 
aifatrs call the " social unrest," with its occasional 
tragfic outbreaks that startle the rest of the world. 
The problem of a healthy, serviceable outlet for the 
educated Hindu's energj' is a problem whose serious- 
ness is at least commanding consideration by British 
authorities, though a full solution seems still very far 
off. 

Meanwhile, for those who do not do any disquieting 
amount of thinking, life in almost any Indian city is 
so full of entertaining sights that every day has some- 
thing intert'sting to offer a spectator at the show. To 
American or British eyes Srinagar in particular offers 
spectacles more suggestive of poetry and romance 
than of life in a practical world of bread-and-butter 
problems. Our next position, on the river-bank near 
where the shawl-weavers were at work, will give us 
a typical experience. 



PoMlUoa 27. Oriental HospHaUty— State barjget ot the 
MMbarMJMb coavtytag guasts, Srinmgar 



The Residency, where the official representative of 
the British Government lives, is a mile away up- 
stream. The native city is down-stream. Those beau- 
tiful poplar and chenar trees are again reminders of 
Cashmere's remoteness from the enervating heat of 
India's lowland districts, and her nearer kinship to 
our own home-lands in point of climate. 

These boats with the awnings are carrying toward 
the Residency the Viceregal guests of the native ruler 
of Cashmere ; they have just come from the Museum 
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a few rods away. A magnificent carpet was spread 
over the landing steps in readiness for their descent 
to the boats, so that noble feet might not have to 
tread common earth and stone. It is such ceremoni- 
ous splendor as we used to read about in the old tales 
of Aladdin and his prlnccss-bride. The host on this 
occasion, the hereditary prince of a district a little 
smaller than New York State and Pennsylvania, is — 
to give him his full title — Major General His High- 
ness Sir Partab Singh Indar Mahindar Badahur Sipar- 
i-Saltanat, Maharajah of Kashmir and Jummu. He 
succeeded to the throne in 1885, is a naval commander 
of the Star of India, and receives here in his own 
dominions an official salute of twenty-one guns ; in 
other parts of India nineteen guns. His palace-home 
(in the native town, a short distance below the quaint 
bridge which we saw from Position 22) is elegantly 
furnished, partly in the native fashion and partly 
with modern European articles such as any British 
or American man of wealth might use. A British 
" Resident " is practically his Prime Minister, and 
between them a good many modern ideas are ma- 
terializing for the benefit of the people. About two 
and a half million people come under his rule. A 
good many of them are country folks remote from 
this twentieth century ; but at least those who live in 
this picturesque capital city of His Highness have a 
prospect of better times for themselves and their chil- 
dren, because of a royally authorized and patronized 
movement for the commercial development of old na- 
tive handicrafts. The really fine Industrial Art 
Museum on the river-bank just behind us surprises 
many a traveler into exclamations of wondering ad- 
miration over specimens of engraved and beaten 
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copper-work, silver-work, carved wooden ware, em- 
broideries and woven stuff's. And it is not merely 
a collection of old masterpieces of workmanship and 
artistic feeling; fortunately for Cashmere, the people 
of the present generation are proving that neither 
biste nor skill died with their ancestors. 

The usual way of traveling through Cashmere is 
less poetic and less comfortable than a river-voyage 
in one of these royal barges. Otir next position, on 
one of the mountain roads leading- back from Srinagar 
towards Murree, will show quite another sort of con- 
veyance, which serves, at need, for the journey of 
one hundred and fifty-five miles over a wonderfully 
grand and picturesque road along the gorge of the 
Jhclum. 

Poaitiou aS, A hilt'Coxiniry ekkn with parmenjier 
aud baggage coming from Caebmere to Marrce 

I have already given a brief description of a jonmey 

from Murree to Srinagar In a Himalayan mail tonga; 
I made the return in the style which you see here. 
My choice of an ckka rather than a tonga was the re- 
sult of necessity, as I p[;inned to stop at points en 
route in order to secure stereographs of desirable 
places, and 1 must be accompanied by an interpreter. 
We could not both ride at the same time — as you will 
rcatlily perceive from the construction of our car- 
riagc^-cxcept during long down-grades when we 
would crawl up under that roof of rags, An ekka 
has no springs ; that great pouch below the axle is to 
hold fodder for the hori^e. The compartment above 
the axle is for baggage: the third space is for passen- 
gers, often containing five or six with heads thnist 
out on every side, reminding one of a market crate of 
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I^ioultry ; so that the general aspect of a well-stocked 
traveling ekka is a snarl or conglomeration of horse, 

humanity, rags and ropes. 

Seven days and one hundred and fifty-five miles of 
ekka travel leave impressions mental and physical not 
socrti to be forgotten. One fare for the entire distance 
between Srinagar and Murree by mail tonga is nine 
dollars. An ekka with exclusive use may be hired for 
the same amount. Coolies can be hired for carrying 
luggage at the rate of four annas or twelve cents a 
stage, and the stages vary from ten to fifteen miles. 
The regulation burden of each coolie is fifty pounds. 
Think of carrying on the head a weight of fifty 
pounds a distance of fifteen miles for twenty-four 
cents! In the matter of expense, how far does our 
express service prove an advantage over coolie trans- 
portation? In expedition the express may claim an 
advantage, but as regards cheapness and breakage the 
coolie is preferable. Could legislation be made to 
consider the interest of the people before the interest 
of the express companies, and thereby bring about a 
parcel post system, we might have our small pack- 
ages carried as cheaply as in European countries or 
as cheaply as by the coolies of India and Cashmere. 

There are ten stations between Srinagar and Mur- 
ree averaging about fifteen miles between stations. 
With but a single horse, and that one as you see not 
altogether a Bucephalus in his make-up, the team 
would seldom make more than one stage a day. 
Neither ekkas nor tongas travel at night: the road is 
then blocked by long trains of huUock-carts which 
travel mostly at night to avoid the extreme heat of the 
sunin the confined gorges of the Jhehira. At every sta- 
tion there is a public rest-house established by the Gov- 
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ernnicnt Tbc gorcnuncat tax for a night's lodgment is 
dghtaima<t( twelve amt a half cents). Meals areonlered 
A la carte and are paid for extra, but the rates are 
moderate. The rest-houses are provided for the use 
of European and Ca-shmere officials, whose duties 
oblige them to travel on the road. European travelers 
arc, however, allowed to occupy them, with the onder- 
standing that ofBciats liave the first right to the ac- 
commodations. Servants and followers are not allowed 
to occupy the rest-house. The keeper of the house, 
called the Choukidar, furnishes all comforts possible 
at fixed rates, A register is kept by the Chowfcidar 
in which visitors are recjuired to enter their names, to 
specify what they have received and the prices paid. 
This register is also a complaint book in which the 
traveler is asked to enter his grumbles. I really foimd 
it unnecessary to enter any complaint. My Cashmere 
boy slept on the floor of the verandah and complained 
only of fleas which he declared were "too much 
plenty." A somewhat wearisome succession of days 
of alternate walking and riding, and meals of the 
Chowkidar's preparation, left si^mcthing to l)e de- 
sired, but all made easily forgettable by the grand 
music of mountain cataracts, the sublimity of bottom- 
less gorges and the grandeur of ever-changing pros- 
pects. This ekka ride ended on the seventh day. 

It will be a good plan to refer again to the general 
map of India and fin<l Simla north of Delhi. Our next 
TJsit is to be to Simla, and, in order to understand the 
characteristic features of the place, you shoidd have 
'dea of lis. location. At Murrec we take a tonga 
•undi and thence go eastward by rail to Am- 
:re a branch railway extends north thi*1y- 
to Kalka at the foot of the mountains. At 
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Kalka we again take a tonga a distance of fifty-seven 
miles, all the while climbing higher and higher into 
the foot-hills of the Himalayas, and it must be remein- 
bered that fven the Hlinalayan "foot-bills" would he 
considered great mountains anywhere away from the 
world's highest range. The road is nowhere straight; 
the tonga-horses gallop around sweeping curves; they 
halt every ten or fifteen miles for relays, when dusty 
travelers may enter the rest-houses for a cup of tea, 
then off again at a break-neck gallop as on the road 
to Cashmere. This wild ride continues until the tonga 
reaches an elevation of seven thousand feet, 

A special map of Simla is provided far use at this 
stage of our journey. Consult Map 6 and you will find 
our twenty-ninth position marked in the usual way 
near the bottom of the map, a short distance outside 
the hill-top town. The red lines show that we shall 
be facing directly towards the wonderful summer 
capital of the Indian Government, nestling among the 
evergreen crests of the sub-Himalayas. 

Position ag. Simla, ibe beautiful Himalayan rcMort, 
from the highway to Kalka 

We have stopped here on the wayside to take a 
first look at Simla. We are still one mile from the 
tonga station in the center of the town ; but here we 
obtain a good general view of the central portion and 
some of the principal buildings. It has a marvelous 
situation. "A city that is set on an hil! cannot be hid." 
Here is one set on a htll over seven thousand feet 
above the sea — indeed some of the peaks, as the one 
whose slope begins up near the sky-line at the right, 
exceeds eight thousand feet; and yet a great number 
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of private homes and many public buildings are almost 
hidden by the dark evergreens which abound at this 

elevation. 

This district of Simla, in which we are now, in- 
dudes eighty-six square miles. Simla itself is not 
only the summer capital of the Government of India, 
but also a Sanitarium, and it is the headquarters of 
the Indian army throughout the year, for these reasons 
it becomes a place of great importance and especially 
of great activity during the summer months. In the 
winter it is largely deserted, except by the garrison 
and the native population, and all this ground is often 
covered with heavy falls of snow. 

Yonder slope on which the town is built extends 
for one thousand feet into a densely wooded vale be- 
low. The sky-line is a narrow ridge scarcely a hun- 
dred feet in width, and extends from that dark wood 
on the right toward the left or westward for two miles 
to Observatory Hill and the Palace or Viceregal 
lx>dge. Beyond that ridge there is an abrupt descent 
of a thousand feet, thickly wooded, but with a north- 
em exposure and consequently with too little sunshine 
for dwellings. It is, however, the haunt of innumer- 
able monkeys who often scamper along the housetops 
in the bazaar portion of the town. The mountain 
whose base slope we see at the right is called Jakko, 
and is encompassed by a beautiful roa<l and promenade 
five miles in length. The sinuosities in that road af- 
ford charming glimpses into deep ravines and out 
over sunlit valleys. By-paths at every turn lead to 
private cottages hidden among many-colored rhodo- 
dendrons. Jakko Hill is dotted with villas to the sum- 
mit; the endless slopes below the level of that Hdge 
hide away cosy homes which are constantly surprising 
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one by their sudden and unexpected appearance as one 
rides along. 

The topography of Simla is extraordinary ; it might 
be described briefly as a broken and irregular series 
of mountains connected by ridges and separated by 
deep valleys, and every slope clad with firs, deodars, 
oaks and rhododendrons. At the bottom of every val- 
ley is found a clear mountain stream. Northward in 
every direction may be seen the glistening snows of 
the main range which does not seem far distant, so 
pure is the mountain air, and yet the nearest of the 
snow-capped peaks is twenty-seven miles from Simla 
in a straight line, while (he nearest of the central 
Himalayan range is more than fifty miles away. Be- 
tween the main range and Simla there seems to be a 
world of mountains and of valleys, sometimes clothed 
in boskage and at other places with sharp pinnacles 
piercing the sky. The world-embracing views are 
often truly sublime. Southward (i. e., behind us at the 
left) on clear days the plains at Amballa can be seen 
seventy-six miles away. Just imagine standing on 
yonder ridge^ or by those villas osi the slope of wooded 
Jakko, with your vision commanding a view of plains 
seventy-six miles to the south, then turning in an op- 
posite direction and gazing at the snowy summits of 
the highest range in the world, fifty miles to the north ! 
May not that be called a comprehensive landscape? 
Sometimes on a clear morning there can be seen a 
silver line winding among the intervening mountains 
midway between the great range and the beholder. 
It is the mighty Sutlej river, near its birthplace, start- 
ing on its wild career to the sea, a descent of six thou- 
sand feet. 

We here command a general view which enables me 
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to refer readily to important places not witliin our 
fickl of vision. Could we pass over that ridge to the 
extreme left and descend twelve hundred feet by a 
sequestered and shady pat!i, or by a winding rickshaw 
roadj we should reach a pretty vale called Anandale, 
where are the race-course, the piiblic gardens, and the 
cricket ground. It is the place whL*re all out-door 
sports are held. Near Anandale is a charming wooded 
glen with grassy slopes and giant trees and cosy nooks 
for sauntering lovers. There are many outlying sta- 
tions where good rest-houses are located, and at which 
exceptional scenic vistas may be enjoyed. 

Miishobra is only four miles from Simla, beauti- 
fully located and possessing an excellent hotel and 
near which an annual fair is held, called the Sipi Fair. 
It is sometimes caltcd the "Sipi Matrimonial Fair," as 
some clahii that when the fair was first established it 
was chiefly a match-making institution, and that moim- 
tain maids went there to display their charms and to 
make marital conquest.s — in short, a matrimonial mar- 
ket. Night-walks at Musliohra are rendered some- 
what uncanny by prowling leopanls. By a long day's 
trip to Narkanda one may obtain a glimpse of a goodly 
portion of the world from a height of nine thousand 
feet. 

The road around Jakko TTill affords a delightful 
drive, and late in the afternoon and in the early morn- 
ing it is quite animated with rickshaws, carriages, and 
horse-back riders of both sexes. One romantic stretch 
in the road with unusual aspects is called the Ladies' 
Mile, because a favorite speeding place for eques- 
triennes. You would not think from the low and flat 
appearance of the base of Jakko, seen from where we 
stand, that it rises steeply a thousand feet above that 
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horizontal ridge, or that its circumference is five miles. 
The summit is easily reached by shady paths, and 
when reacheii one finds a strange, solitary Jweller — 
a fakir or hermit with troops of monkeys for his com- 
panions. When the hermit wishes to assemble his 
simian friends, he shouts a catl-word which they 
quickly recognize and they come scampering from 
every part of the hill for a treat of gram (peas). They 
come in hundreds and of all ages and sizes and de- 
nominations. Simian mothers come carrying their 
babes ; some are recognized bosses domineering the 
(iififerent bands. It forms a curious spectacle. 

By following that ridge towards the left for one 
mile, Observatory Hill is reached, and the Viceregal 
Lodge, or Viceroy's Palace, which wc shall ^c from 
another point (Position 32). The sharp turn in the 
road in front of us is a suggestion of the roads every- 
where about Simla. Often sheer plunges of several 
hundred feet are made into woody ravines or rocky 
chasms. Prospect Hill, to which we shall go for a 
position overlooking the military station of Jutogh 
(Position 32), lies behind us now and at a much 
greater elevation than the road at this point. 

I must call your attention to the situation of the 
Town Hail, which occupies a central position at the 
foot of Jakko Hill and on the top of the ridge, a 
trifle to the right of the open space among the trees. 
It is a large new stone structure with Gothic features, 
a mvltum in parvo aflfair, containing the Gaiety 
Theatre with corridors and foyer, a masonic hall, 
municipal ofBces, a police station, a public library, 
the finest ball-room in India, fifty by seventy feet, 
ball-room galleries, drawing rooms, and so forth. On 
festal occasions the plaza about the Town Hall pre- 
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sents a lovely scene, filled with fine equipages, rick- 
shaws and coolie-bonie jhampans. Near it is Christ 
CThurch, shown now by that square tower with four 
sharp spires. I call your attention particularly to that 
church because we shall be standing just before it at 
oiir next position. It stands at the east end of a 
plaza, on the top of the ridge which forms the water- 
shed of the Simla district. This plaza is the public 
play-ground of Simla ; it has the promenade and the 
band-stanil with the post office at the west end and the 
Town Mall in the center. That central opening^ on the 
skyline is an ob.*'crvation point for the snowy range. 
The Government buildings extend from the center of 
our line of view towards the left ; a few of them arc 
in sight, but it is difficult to identify the different 
buildings from our position. I think the many-storied 
structure in the center line is the Ktttchery, which sig- 
nifies Court-House. The Secretariat is shown in part 
at the extreme left, while t!ie Foreign Office is still 
farther to our left. 

As one glances at this town perched on this steep 
sloijc suspicions of landslides haunt the intending 
domiciliary; but there is generally nothing to fear, 
as most foundations are on rock. The buildings thickly 
clustered together below the Town Hall constitute 
the chief center of the native bazaar, although many 
villages are scattered around Jakko and among the 
hills near by. 

Before leaving this point you must not fail to 
notice the true signs of Anglo-Saxonism in the gronp 
before us; with those natives are English boys and 
girl8 on their way from school. When all were asked 
to stop momentarily and give life to the stereograph 
negative, the Anglo-Saxon spirit o( fun and fig^t 
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showed itself in the pugilistic attitude of the two small 
boys — the boxing pose comes first to the mind of the 
British scion, ever ready for a fight — the man droit 
(my right) of the English coat-of-arms symbolized by 
little fists. 

We will now follow this highway up to a position 
near Christ Church, which has been pointed out to 
you, and look southward. The local map marks the 
spot with a 30. (Notice that the central district of 
Simla is given by itself on a larger srale, in the corner 
of Map 6.) 

Position 30. Before Cbriel Church, at Simla, In- 
dia' fl cbArming sammer cstplial in the Himalayan 
mountains 

This church, the first erected in Simla, dates back 
to 1840; but the erection and history of the present 
edifice are best summed up tn the inscription on the 
comer-stone: — "The first corner-stone of a new 
church, for the station of Simla, to be called and 
known as Christ Church, Simla, was solemnly de- 
posited, with prayers to Almighty God for His bless- 
ing on the designer, the architect, the builders, and tlie 
benefactors to the same, by Daniel Wilson, Bishop of 
Calcutta and Metropolitan of India, in the presence of 
His Excellency, Sir Hugh Gough, Bart., G. C. B., 
Commander-in-chief in India, the Han. J, Cadwal- 
lader Erskine, Sub-Commissioner, North West 
Frontier, and of several of the gentry, and military 
officers resident in Siinla, on the 9th of September. 
A. D. 1844. in the 8th year of the reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, The Right Hon. Sir. II. 
Hardingee, Bart, G. C. B., being Governor-General 
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of North West Provinces. Deo soli per Jesum Christum 
sit gloria in Sempiternum." We see then that for 
over sixty years this has been an Eng'Iish church, so 
that Simla is by no means a new place ; but sixty 
years ago the attendants were not so numerous as 
tticy are toiiay, neither did they coine and go in those 
handy little man-power rickshaws, which we now see 
waiting at the church door. The gowns were prob- 
ably not so fine, nor the jampanics (rickshaw men) 
so immactilatc, if indeed there were jampanics at all 
sixty years ago. This is the state church and it is 
here where the Viceroys and Vicereines attend ser- 
vice; hilt they do not usually enter at this door. The 
Vicerejjal equipage with runners and out-riders pa.Hses 
before this door and around to a private entrance on 
the ojjposite side of the building. 

From our present position you may again draw con- 
clusions as to the extraordinary outlooks in Simla. 
Wc arc looking towards the plains, and a line running 
directly south from where wc stand would pass very 
near to Delhi and Cape Camorin. We can discover 
the contour of mountains beyond deep intervening val- 
leys, and those ranges are but foothills to the monarch 
ranges lying far north ; the ranges such as you see 
here constitute the world of mountains to which 1 have 
already referred, not in regular chains as those ap- 
pear to be, but an incomprehensible world-chaos of 
ranges, peaks, spurs, valleys, ravines, and gorges, 
bounded on the far south by hazy plains and on the dis- 
tant north by snow peaks piercing the sky. You see 
how the banks of clouds match the mountain ranges ; 
at the bursting of the monsoons, when black thunder 
rlnuds, cleft with lightning flashes, come roHing over 
♦ho.*e mountains, the appearance is truly grand. Here 
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again you see bungalows partially hidden among the 
fir-trees down on the mountain side. Siinta as a capi- 
tal, a hitl station, or as a Sanitarium includes six 
square miles, and throughout the entire region 3rou 
would be greeted by similar outlooks. The place has 
now a population o£ about forty thousand, but only 
between four and five thacisand are Europeans. 

It is needless to tell you that there are many Sani- 
taria or mountain stations in India, and needless, 
moreover, to tcil you why so many mountain retreats 
have been established; you, of course, know of the 
languishing heat of the plains. Farther on in our 
itinerary (Positions 37-40) we shall visit another 
mountain station, if possible, even more beautiful than 
Simla. 

Rickshaw men are not always so spotless in their 
attire; but these are private jampanies, hired by 
Europeans at about $3.50 per month. If Americans 
or Englishmen at home had to do the work of a horse 
at $3.50 a month, a jampanic strike would soon be 
on. The ladies of Simla vie one with another in mak- 
ing original and sometimes fantastic costumes for their 
jampanies. At this moment there seem to be no car- 
riages waiting at the church door ; but in a few minutes 
there may be many elegant turnouts with gaudy syce 
(grooms) in attendance. Yon cannot fail to observe 
that our position here is again on a high terrace, so 
the rickshaws which must travel to those distant 
bungalows will be compelled to make a long detour 
to reach the tower road leading there. Have you read 
Kiphng's story of The Phantom Rickshanv? These 
jampanies in their white robes darting silently along 
the hidden by-ways at midnight would be spooky 
enough for "phantom rickshaws." 
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Just beyond the rail opposite the church is a sheer 
descent of fifty or sixty feel down to a foot-path and a 
rickshaw road leading to native shops and to the oldest 
hotel in Simla, viz. : Lowric's Hotel. 



Thither we go for a glance at native stores — bxit a 
Briton will not understand you if you say "stores"; 
here you must say "shops." Our thirty-first stand- 
point is located on the town map. 

Position 31, Native ahopa and iraders, itlong Lower 
BazaoTf Simla 

We are now looking northwest. We have come 
down from the churcli by that narrow road to the 
right, and again ascended to our present view-point 
near the afore- nu'nttoned Lowrie's Hotel. We arc 
facing towards the Town Hall which we see at the 
right, distingulithablc by its Gothic features, and then 
far away wc can identify a portion of Observatory 
Hill near where the Palace is located. Tlie street be- 
low leads past the Town Hall to the Post Office at 
the west end of the Mall or Plaza. Here the way is 
lined with a poor class of native shops, but these are 
what we desire to see rather than the European with 
which we are quite familiar. 

If you are unacquainted with Oriental methods of 
negotiation, these .shops would prove a school in which 
you must take some degrees before undertaking to do 
buying successfully. The lirst-named prices would 
probably dj^isuade you from all hope of making a pur- 
chase. Then ynu affect absolute indifference about 
buying, and jeer at the preposterous attempt at extor- 
tion. Soon the shop-keeper will commence his invariable 
course of "coming down." Increase your indifference 
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and feign contempt — he will recede again in his price. 
Leave the shop and he will probably call after you a 
lower figure. Stride on in magnificent and lofly con- 
tempt. A few days later, if you are anxious to make 
the purchase, pass the door of the shop, accidentally, 
as it were, but be careful not to look in. The shop- 
keeper's greedy eye will not escape you ; he will hail 
you; he will urge you to come in "just to look"; but 
didn't speak to, nor recognize him — walk haughtily on. 
Days afterwards, or weeks maybe, casually pass the 
shop again — you will be sure to hear the — "Here, 
mattsterf" "How much?" Offer, say, one-fourth of 
the original price, and it is not unlikely you will hear 
a mournful "all ri;;ht," accompanied by a soleinn as- 
severation that you have ruined him ; and yet when 
you are gone he will gloat over his profitable trans- 
action. This system of barter is common to alt 
Oriental countries ; it is extremely tedious, but the 
intending visitor to the East must familiarize himself 
with it, else endure an unremitting "bunco." It is 
very unlike our one-price system; but it is a system 
in which resistance is an economic necessity. 

These are typical native shops- — low, cheap sheds 
with open fronts that may he closed in with boards 
at night. Daily, trooi>s of half-wild monkeys may be 
seen scamiiering and chippcring along these roofs. 
Jackals arc thenight scavengers of Simla, andtheirwild 
concerted yells as they prowl about among the forest- 
embowered houses are not contrihutive to sleep. Dur- 
ing my late visit to Simla, two of those animals found 
their way into the bathroom of Lowrie's Hotel, near 
where we stand now. The bathroom is on the ground 
floor near the wooded hillside ; the outer door was un- 
fastened, the night prowlers entered, and the door 
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closed upon them. Tbey were discovered by the 
earliest morning bather, whereupon the proprietor, 
knowing that I was an American and presuming tliat 
every man from the country in which the pocket-gun 
does a good part of the life insurance business must 
have his "policy" about hira, asked me to assist him 
to dispose of his imbidden guests in the bathroom, t 
soon despatched one by a shot from my revolver, but 
number two secreted himself behind the bathtub and 
I was obbged to enter the room and demolish him 
with the butt end of a billiard cue. 

The howls of hyenas in the valleys below often dis- 
turb the fitful sleep of the timorous; but such night 
sounds only add the charm of weirdness to one's unique 
environment, cs|>ecialty if accustomed merely to such 
gentle night-sounds as the discussion of the katy-dids 
or the chirping of hearth -crickets. 

Grass cutting is a regular industry in Simla. Every 
keeper of horses must include a grass-cutter among 
the numerous servants attached to his domain, how- 
ever small. In every approach to the town at atl hours 
you will meet grass-men with g^eat bundles of their 
upecial commo*Iity on their way to the grass-market. 
You sec three grass-vendors before us now. They 
may be servants or they may be grass-sellers from 
among the mountains. I have met them ten miles 
from town Ijcaring such burdens for the market. 
Grass'cutters receive about the same pay as jampanies. 
There are wood-sellers also, who bring to the city 
in this fashion great bundles of limbs or faggots to 
the wood-market. 

Along this slreel, and iiKlfeil, along every street in 
imla, you would see in ihe coolness of the early 

irning lines of hill agriculturists bringing in to 
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Simla various market products. Have you any desire 
to know what fruits and vegetables arc grown in the 
sub-HimaEayas? It always impresses me very strangely 
to see familiar flowers or plants or vegetables in a 
far-away country. The hill-men in this neighbor- 
hood raise cucumbers, pumpkins, peas, beans, spinach, 
tomatoes, radishes, carrots, cabbage, cauliflower, arti- 
chokes, turnips, celery, asparagus, rhubarb, onions^ 
ginger, beet-root, lettuce, etc. The principal fruits 
are apricots, strawberries, wild cherries, quinces and 
peaches, while mulberries and raspberries arc found 
wild on the hillsides. Municipal orchards have been 
planted and cultivated which now supply the station 
with considerable quantities of good English frutt. 
Wlicn we see European vegetables and European 
fruits, and find European climate at these points of 
elevation in the midst of the languishing tropics, we 
naturally wonder what would England do in India 
without these hill-stations. 

You must not be led to believe from this view that 
only native shops are to be found here. Beyond this 
part of the street in either direction yon would find 
large and well-stocked English and native shops. There 
are six hotels in Simla and several boarding Iiouscs; 
so you may easily understand, how, with the advent 
of the Government officials and their families along 
with the influx of other sojourners, Simla becomes a 
gay atid festive and fashionable place in the summer 
season. 

Now, just imagine we are in one of those "pliantoni 
rickshaws" and we will scud along this same street 
and then along a broad drive one mile to the Viceregal 
Lodge, the ofHcial residence of the Viceroy. We 
pause at the spot marked on the map with a 32 in red. 



IXDtA THROUGH THB STEKEOSCOPC 

1 jj. South front of Viceregal I^odge, Palice 
0if the Viceroy, at SimlOf the cbarmlng &ammer 
CmpitmJ of ladla 

Wc arc facing westward. Simla is behind us. We 
stand on the leveled crest of Observatory Hill which 
tonwund^ beautiful vistas in every direction, from the 
^tfins. south to the snowy range in the north. 

This magnificent pile was completed in 1888 ; it is 
the official residence of the Viceroys of India. It was 
first iKXUpied by Lord Dufferin during the last year 
\%t his reign. It is built chiefly of gray Ktone, quar- 
ried in the neighborhood. Towelle says: — "The 
gronnds are beautifully laid out. It is approached by 
a long road winding up from the Guard-House and 
through a well laid out Rardcn. The roadway is lined 
with flower-beds and ornamental shrubs. To the west 
«re terraces well turfed, prettily planted with orna- 
mental shrubs and flower-beds, round the margin of 
well kept lawns. In the grounds are three houses for 
the accommodation of parts of Ilis Excellency's Staff 
— Observatory House, Squire's Hall and Curzon 
House." Every part of the interior is spacious and 
admirable. The entrance hall is thirty by forty feet; 
the dining-room, thirty by seventy; the drawing-room, 
thirty by sixty; the ballroom, thirty by seventy, and 
there are numberless other rooms in similar magnifi- 
cent proportions. The entire palace has been furnished 
and decorated without regard to expense. It is lighted 
throughout by electricity — giving it a fairy-like ap- 
pearance on occasions of state and festivity. 

' • Viceregal Lodge is truly a palace eminently 
of the high representatives of the British Crown 
jse occupancy it has been erected. We have 
referred on tnore than one occasion to the 
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late beautiful Lady Ciirzon. This was her vioe-im- 
pcrial home for a term of years, and how many times 
she has entered beneath these grand porches in stately 
equipage! How often the spacious Conncil-room 
within has been occupied by statesmen and native 
princes! and how often too have high-bcm dames, 
decolletees, with sparkling tiaras and sweeping trains, 
g-raced the embowered dancing hall! 

You will note that those palace guards are natives. 
that the servant with fantastic cap is a native ; in fact 
all the numerous servants belonging to the palace are 
natives ; there is obvious policy in this. 



Our next position will be a half mile southward 

(left), on Prospect Ifill, looking towards Jutogh, a 
military station. It is in line with our present posi- 
tion, about two miles distant, as the map shows. 

Position 3^ Jntogb, a xnilitaxy »t&tion, from ProM- 

peot Hillf Simla 

• 

Our stand is now on the west side of Prospect 
Hill and we are looking west-northwest towards the 
military station of Jutogh, which is over a mile from 
where we stand. This position bas been chosen for 
a two-fold purpose, viz. : to show the character of 
one of the many English military posts at a high ele- 
vation, and to furnish an example of what I have 
several times had occasion to refer to — the grandly 
mountainous character of tlie sub-Himalayas. We are 
standing at an elevation of seven thousand feet, while 
Jutogh is a trifle lower. We can see the soldiers' bar- 
racks on one point and powerful batteries located on 
the smaller peak. Those batteries of course are in- 
tended chiefly for local defense and are capable of 
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sweeping any approach in case of a tribal uprising. 
A single glance will show you the admirable sanitary 
conditions of such a place. Yow sec the soldiers* 
quarters on that crest, swept by cool mountain breezes, 
and Uie homes of the officers with their famiUt-s in 
those houses a little below ana to the westward. What 
a vigor-restoring place for men who have been long 
held in camps on the scorching plains;! Only a small 
numl>LT of troops are kept at a place like this ; but 
military summer sanitaria arc maintained at many 
suitable places throughout the Himalayas, between 
Assam on the east and Afglianistan on the west, as 
already mentioned. We visited a hill-station at Mount 
Abu. There are others at Poona near Bombay, at 
Bangalore, at Ootacamund far south, and aKso along 
the western Ghauts (See [jage S37). Tlie mountains 
furnish a European climate in a tropical country 
which is often smitten with pestilence and under a tor- 
rid condition of heat. Jutogh here, like other hill- 
stations, is fanned by cool upper currents, and during 
the monsoon floods it has a perfect drainage. Moun- 
taineers are proverbially hardier and braver than a 
people reared in a level country, and it may be that 
dwelling even for limited periods in these rugged 
places imparts somewhat of these qualities to soldiers. 
If mountain climbing and mountain air and the ma- 
jesty of mountain scenery tend to impart war-like 
qualities, the graduates of Jutogh should be brave and 
fierce and hardy. 
^B There are two roads between Kalka and Simla; 
what is known as the old road passes along the base 

I of Jutogh and is now mainly used for carting pur- 
I 4 ; it is the lowest of a number of roads to be 
I aboiit Jutogh. You can identify a freight-cart 
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creeping alongf near the intersection of a still older 
road. Here you have a good opportunity of noting 
the general character of the tonga road between Kalka 
and the capita], indeed, the character of a road any 
where in the Himalayas — how continuously winding", 
how steep the slopes, how deep the valleys, and how 
high the mountain crests ; and then again, as at Simla, 
we see how range succeeds range. We are looking 
well towards the north and it is still range beyond 
range until space defeats our vision. This is what 
I have been calling, for the want of more compre- 
hensive adjectives, the limitless world of the sub- 
Himalayas. In this wild of mountain and valley one 
must travel several miles of ascent and descent to cover 
one mile of latitude or longitude. This mountain 
climbing necessity reminds me of a curious custom 
among the donkey-drivers and muleteers of this 
region; they sht the nostrils of their animals from 
two to three inches in order to facilitate breathing, 
believing as they seem to do that fuller inspiration 
and expiration depend on nostril space. 

People at home often wonder why travelers visiting 
these sub-Himalayan stations do not penetrate to the 
main range. This glimpse into fifty miles of the sub- 
ranges ought to suggest a reason; fifty miles in a 
direct line means one hundred and fifty miles of ascent 
and descent. 



With this glance at a mountain military post we 
return to Simla, and from Simla we start out on a 
trip to the native state of Bhuji, twenty-two miles 
north of Simla. At Sunni, the capital of Bhuji, we 
reach the head-waters of the Sntlej river. On this 
trip the traveler journeys by what in this region is 
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called a jhampan, a sort of sedan chair carrieij by two 
coolies. The route passes around the north side of 
Jakko, through the village of Kasauli and along an 
excellent carriage road as far as Mushobra, five miles 
from Simla; at Mushobra the carriage road ends and 
a rickshaw road continues through winding stretches 
of deodars and along dizzy winding slopes and jagged 
crests until we reach a spot of great beauty in the 
midst of a region where every outlook is marked by 
grandeur and sublimity. This spot is our next point 
of view. 

position 34. Cbarmiug Naldera, the fKVorite^retreat 
of IfOrda Ifytton and Cnrxon 

We are looking south-southwest, with Simla at the 
extreme right on that high mountain ridge, about ten 
miles distant by the road we have followed. Mushobra 
lies over beyond the line of view to the left. Beyond 
this level, terrace-like pasture land and yonder range 
of mountains lies a deep valley dotted with native 
cots and cultivation, and behind us, only two hundred 
yards away, one might stand on perpendicular ledges 
and look down into a valley one thousand feet below, 
where a branch of the Sutlcj winds its course through 
a bird's-eye landscape. This is becoming a popular 
retreat. It was here that Lord Lytton came to escape 
the cares of State. It was also here that Lord and 
Lady Curzon came to be a, way from the artificial, to 
enjoy the Simple Life; to be away from conrt cere- 
monials and boredom in a thousand forms, and to be 
near Nature who never tires her devotees. 

We cannot but wonder while we gaze over these 
velvety pastures — the favorite dream-land of Lord 
L>'tton, where he was wont to come to be rid of all 
the tedium and grandeur of the palace — whether 
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was here that the inspiration of his beautiful poem. 
The Palace of Omartes, came to him. Lord Lylton 
lived in a palace at Simla, but he preferred to live in 
a tent at Naldera. His poem is this : — 

"Omartes, king of the wide plains which north 
Of Tanais pastiire steeds for Scythian Mars, 
Forsook the simple ways 
And Nomad tents of his unconquered fathers. 

And in the fashion of the neigfhboring Medes^ 
Built a great city girt with moat and wall, 
And in the midst thereof 
A reg^at palace dwarfing piles in Susa, 

With vast foundations rooted into earth. 
And crested summits soaring into heaven, 
And gates of triple brass, 
Sieg^e-proof as portals welded by the Cyclops. 

One day Omartes, in his pride of heart. 

Led his high-priest, Telentias, through his halls. 

And, chilled by frigid looks 

When counting on high praise, asked, 'What is 

wanting? 

'Where is beheld the palace of a king, 
So stored with all that doth a king beseem; 
The wcxjfs of Phrygian looms. 
The gold of Colchjs and the pearls of Ormus. 

'Couches of ivory sent from farthest Ind, 
Sidonian crystal, and Corinthian bronze, 
Egypt's vast symbol gods. 
And those imagined unto man by Hellas, 

*Stored not in tents that tremble to a gale. 
But chambers firm based as the Pyramids. 
And breaking into spray 
The surge of Time as Cades breaks the Ocean 7 
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"Nor thou nor I the worth of these things now 
Can judge ; we stand too near them,' said the Sage. 
'None till they reach the tomb 
Scan with just eye the treasures of the palace. 

'But for thy buildings, — as we speak, I feci 
Through all the crannies pierce an icy wind 
More hitter than the blasts 
Which howled without the tents of thy rude fathers. 

"Thou hast forgot to bid thy masons close 
The chinks of stone against Calamity.' 
The Sage inclined his brow, 

Shivered, and, panting, round him wrapped his 
mantle." 

Like most people King Omartes saw with his eyes, 
but Teientias saw with his soul, and who chooses a 
palace before a retreat like Naldera sees with his eyes 
only. 

"It is the sonl that sees ; the outward eyes 
Present the object, but the mind descries."* 

Referring again to the landscape before us> we are 
on a plateau rolling in places, and sometimes covered 
with groves of beautiful deodar, a kind of cedar 
(Cedrus dcodara), while the slopes are often aflame 
with red-flowered rhododendrons ; the grazing places 
about the pools are enlivened with feeding flocks. X 
half-mile to our right is the native village of Naldera. 
There are siiitable places in every direction for camp- 
ing and tenting, and golf-links have lately been added 
to its attractions, It was probably the many charms 
and associations of the place, with the euphony of 
"*s name, which disposed Lord and Lady Curzon to 
K their youngest born Alexandra Naldera. 
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Twelve miles or more inti^rvene Ijetween here anj 
our destination on the Sutlej. The whole distance is 
intensely picturesque and wiM — mostly a winding de- 
scent of several thousand feet. The heat increases as 
ji traveler descends and he is soon passing paddy- 
fields and clumps of banana plants, where the higher 
temperature and tropical flora tell unmistakably when 
the level of the lower plains is reached once more. 
After five hours, and near nightfall, the village of 
Sunni is reaehed, with its rest-house near the Sutlej 
built by the Rajah of tlie native State of Dhnji. It is 
without furniture save a charpoy (a kind of bedstead), 
which any traveler is free to ocaipy for the night. 
Our next standpoint is near Sunni, on the bank of the 
Sutlej. 

Position 3$. JnSating bnJloclc-skin boats for crogs- 
ing the Bwift Sitaalayan river, Sutlej 

We are on the left bank of the Sutlej, looking up 
stream. The channel is rock-bound and the stream 
is strong and rapid, narrow and deep. As you now 
stand looking at the head-water of this great river 
of the Himalaya.*!, you must not be forgetful of the 
privilege yott possess in being able to see so important 
a river in its upper course among the mountains. You 
will say it is not large; no, at this season, not so 
large ; notwithstanding its apparent smallness at this 
point, it is a great and important river. Its name 
signifies "The hundred channeled." It is the largest 
of the five rivers of the Punjab. The Sutlej here, 
like the Bramapootra, the Ganges and the Indus, has 
its origin in Thibet at an elevation of twenty thousand 
feet above the sea. Think of a descent of twenty 
thousand feet before it reaches the sea, and what a 
waster of water-power ! How long has it been chafing 
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and thundering to cut its channel from Thibet by a 
zig-zagging course to the plains? This time could not 
be estimated in years, but only in geologic periods. 
I doubt whether it wnuld l>e exaggeration to state 
that the erosive work done by this river in its course 
of four or five hundred miles among the Himalayas 
would exceed the cutting of a thousand Panama 
Canals. Its full length before it unites with the Indus 
is one thousand miles. In its lower course it is navi- 
gable for boats of considerable tonnage; in iLs upper 
course, as may be seen here, it is navigable for 
dreas. A drea is an inflated bullock-skin used as a 
boat. You see thtjn before us. 

I have crossed this river several times on these in- 
flated bnllock-skins ; and T am sure tiiat underwriters 
would call the operation extra hazardous. The method 
is briefly this: — The drea-man, after inflating the 
skin as you see them doing here, places it on the water 
and places himself on his stomach athwart the skin 
with his feet in the water; he holds a short paddle in 
his hands. The intending passenger sits erect, astride 
the drea-man. This gives a very precarious equi- 
librium ; the drea is exceedingly buoyant, the stability 
is that of a floating cylinder ; feet and paddle in the 
water on cither side form a very insignificant bilge- 
keel. Paddling with the feet and with the real paddle 
gives the propelling power. An ounce of misplaced 
avoirdupois on either side insures a phmge into the 
deep and wrathful Sutlej. When many passengers or 
much cargo are to be taken across, two skins are 
bound together with sticks ; this produces greater 
stability. I have seen hill-women with babes on their 
backs sit astride the drea-raen in the regular fashion 
and cross this swift stream from this very point. 
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YoH have observed how the skin for this purpose 
is taken from the animal in one piece and how all open- 
ings in the skin are closed except in one leg which 
is left open for inflation. You notice two men en- 
gaged in the process of inflating, by blowing at the 
aperture left open for that purpose. When the skin 
is sufficiently taut the blow-leg is closed by a leather 
thong. One man has completed the work of inflat- 
ing, two are hard at it and one has just arrived with 
his skin-boat already "blown-up." These drca-waliahs 
can drive the skins across the river during high 
floods when the best swimmer would be helpless in 
the powerful current. The drea seems to be a step 
beyond the primitive coracle of Wales or of a similar 
boat used in Egypt, and abont as far removed as pos- 
sible from ocean-hners. Its use often involves a 
ducking; but a plunge in the river is not a serious in- 
convenience to these people so sitnply clad. I might 
mention that sometimes two of these boats will cross 
side by side, so close that the passengers can touch 
hands and thereby maintain a safer balance. If the 
inflatcd-^kin idea were advanced a little, to the degree 
of connecting several skins with hoards, a .strong and 
inexpensive raft could be constructed — indeed the 
modem life-rafts of steel cylinders on our ocean 
steamers embody exactly the same idea. However, 
the drea on the Sutlej presents an interesting picture 
of man's early attempts at navigation. 

Manning these queer boats we have types of the 
hiU-men of this region : our next point of view, which 
is only a few steps away, will give yoti a chance to 
see tj^pes of hill-women of Sunni. 
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Position 36. Native Bhufi girle on the rocky banks 
of the Himalayan mountain river SatleJ 

Wc call these Bhuji girls because they belong to 
the State of Bhuji; we might call them Sunn! women 
because they come immediately from the villag^e of 
Sunni, near by; because they came orifrinally from the 
hilU, we may refer to them as hill-women. They 
were bathing in the Sutlej ; my interpreter, by offers 
of backsheesh, persuaded them to pose for this pic- 
ture. Very seldom, if ever before, have they seen a 
European: they are shy and suspicious. One of them 
has her palms placed together as the Hindus place 
their hands in prayer; whether this implies prayer, or 
pose, or courtesy in this ca^e, I do not know. They 
come very near being beautiful ; their hands and facial 
lines are beautifully modeled ; their eyes are houri 
black. With fair complexions, and rosy cheeks, I am 
sure they would form a tolerable quartette of Nereides. 
They are gorgeously bejewelled— car-rings, nose-rings, 
finger-rings, necklaces, toe-rings and bracelets galore. 
Their clothes arc of cotton; they live in stucco 
shanties ; they sleep on charpoys ; they have no stoves. 
They live mostly on rice and fish and parched com. 
They attend no church, no school ; they have no dances 
nor picnics; no parties; no automobiles, no bicycles; 
no pianos. They fall in love I suppose, but have no 
courtship ; they marry after a fashion ; they have chil- 
dren; they die and get buried in a wooden box away 
back in the mountains, . . . and that's all, poor 
■ things! 

l 
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A long journey intervenes between here and our 
next place of observation, and it will be well to trace 
'ts course on the general map. First, assume a return 
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(by jhaoipan) to Simla, whose location is now 
familiar. Between Simla and the Kalka railway sta- 
tion at the south a narrow-gauge railway has lately 
been constructed— a triumph of engineering which 
makes the "summer capital" much more easy of access 
than it used to be. A branch railway covers the route 
from Kalka to Ainballa. From Amballa a through 
line extends more than nine hundred miles eastward 
to Calcutta. Another railway, a long, northwanl line, 
leads up again for three hundred miles towards the 
Himalayas. That route crosses the Ganges and a 
deadly jungle called the Terrai; then by a celebrated 
two-foot gauge railway the traveler again climbs the 
Himalayas. This railway is essentially a series of 
loops and curves and switch-hacks until it reaches a 
height of 7,000 feet at Darjeeling. There we shall find 
our next point of view. 

Position 37. Nepate-Rv. porter-girts who curry bag- 
gage many miles for two-pence. Durieeling 

We are standing on the old tonga road in the ap- 
proach to Darjeeling and facing northeast. 

Most people who have given some attentiMi to 
things Indian, have heard or read something about 
Darjeeling. When at Simla T stated that we would 
visit another mountain station ; this is the station to 
which I referred. If it be possible for any inhabited 
portion of the sub-Himalayas to surpass Simla in 
grandeur of mountain scenery, that portion is Dar- 
jeeling. Our first view here is much like our first 
view of Simla (Position 29). Again we have a city 
on a hill and on a mountain scarp. At Simla the crest 
of a ridge formed the central part of the town; the 
same here — the open space on the sky line is the Mall, 
the nmnicipal center, the plaza, the oromenade. the 
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public rendezvous; a subsequent position (39) will be 
at a public fountain on that ridge. 

European shops and hotels follow the line of that 
upper range of houses. The Governor's Pavilion is 
situated to the left of the wooded hill-lop. Yonder 
ridge extends in a broken 7Jg-za^ng course for miles 
in either direction. The valleys are dcc|)er than at 
Simla. At the former place we referred to a wooded 
slope of a thousand fi-rt ; from the Mall at the top of 
that ridge down to Ihc Teesta river Wyond, the descent 
is six thousand feet! That ridge continues to the 
left for about two miles and for several miles to the 
right, and throughout the entire distance every avail- 
able site i» occupied. There are .schools, churches, 
puhltc offices, cluhs, hotels and shops. We are look- 
ing (northeast) across a deep valley, which lies to 
our left, far liclow us, and which is covered with tea 
plantations. There arc tea plantations scattered among 
the innrintains in every direrlifin. Many of the build- 
ings which cover the hlll-sidc arc shops; some arc kept 
hy native merchants from the plains, some by Euro- 
peans, and some by dealers from Cashmere. Down to 
our left beyond that large square building a native 
out-<loor market is held every Sunday. You cannot 
fail lo notice the presence of trees here as at Simla. 
Althottgh about the same elevation as Simla, the flora 
is much more tropical. Sixty degrees Fahrenheit is 
the average sunnner temperature. In January it some- 
times falls to thirty degrees. The winter is the best 
season; snowfall is rare of late years; the air is cleat 
and bracing, and the views of "the snows" are mag- 
nificent beyond description. 

Nearest and most conspicuous In our immediate 
vicinity arc two Nepalcse girls — porters, or express 
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girls, or what shall I call them? Their occupation is 
that of carriers. On the arrival of every train, such 
girls are found at the station in great numbers for 
the purpose of carrying luggage of all sorts to the 
homes of the passengers. Luggage carriers are not 
confined to the Nepalese; Bliotanesc and Thibetan 
women also engage in this kind of work. On the ar- 
rival of a train there is great rivalry amongst them 
and a lively scurrying to and fro to captnre luggage. 
They carry not onEy hand luggage, but trunks, boxes, 
baskets, produce, crates of chickens, in short any porta- 
ble commodity. They are strong and willing and 
usually good-natured, and carry enormous toads up 
the steepest acclivities without complaint, for a pit- 
tance that makes western chivalry ashamed. They not 
only are willing burden-lwarers, they are honest and 
virtuous girls. The two Ncpalese girls before us 
served as my porters during a somewhat protracted 
sojourn in Darjeeling. The lass on the right was first 
engaged to carry my photographic outfit. On some 
occasions T reqiiired two porters, when the one on the 
left was engaged ; this quite naturally created bicker- 
ing jealousies. The first I called Cleopatra and num- 
ber two I called Semiramis. Their contentions be- 
came so clamorous that something had to be dune. I 
held a little Hague tribunal all alone and decided to 
employ for the day the first-comer. Thi? did not 
answer, for they were pounding at my door at dawn. 
I finally decided to dispense with the services of 
Semiraniis and retain Cleopatra on account of priority 
jpf engagement, besides, the latter was somewiiat cross, 
may he seen by her face, and otherwise unworthy 
fier ancient namesake. It is plain that both posses."; 
the universal sex-love of decoration. Their ornaments 
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are of real silver, crudely made by baod in the mooa- 
taim. Their aprons are of bome-spun. Instead of 
carrying their loads on their heads as women do in 
the plains, Lbey U5e wicker baskets supported by bands 
extending over the head. 

Galvanized, corrugaietl iron is tn common ose for 
roofingf as may be seen in tbc chalky whiteness of 
many roofs reflecting strong sunlight Obsenralory 
I nil is seen at the top of the ridge on the left, and, as 
the name implies, it commands a marvelous panorama 
of the snowy range, including peaks a hundred miles 
away, as well as the valley of the Teesta, six thousand 
feet below. 

For a change of scene we may follow the old tonga 
road to the right a short distance and then to the 
left ; there we shall see a feature of road-making quite 
unusual in western cointtrics, where feminine con- 
vention icniK towanls ornamentation rather than to- 
wards manual service or wealth-production. We shall 
be facing north. 

Portion 3S. Twenty-wotttan team on a DarJeeJing 
highway (north) 

Should the eye of a rampant "woman's- righter" fall 
upon this scene it would surely produce shock and com- 
motion. Here are twenty women drawing a road- 
roller; these arc Himalayan knights of labor. There 
are several races represented here— Nepalese, Thibe- 
tans, Bhotanese, Sikkimese and many others. They 
work from sun to sun for seven cents a day and are 
quite well pleased when they find employment at those 
rates. Merc then rights arc absolutely equal, for such 
work is not confined to women : men do similar work. 
; Therefore do not say "how brutal!" without doubt 
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these women are healthy aiid happy, and I know they 
were merry when I made this view. Labor of any 
kind makes for happiness ; well occupied minds and 
hands rarely suffer from unhappiness. 

"Absence of occupation is not rest; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distressed." 

Suicides are common amongst the unemployed, and 
thieves are bred of idleness ; and it is not improbable 
that many who are most inclined to pity this "bnttal" 
enslavement are groaning from some ailment that 
comes of indolence. These twenty are happy women ; 
they are happy because they are healthy ; and they are 
healthy because they are laborer's. These women atso 
break stone; it is better to be a hale stone-breaker or 
a vigoroos and merry roller-puller than to groan with 
gout or to be a puling invalid. If I were asked to 
state what I considered the most stupendous error 
of the age. I would say the pursuit of mor»ey as a pos- 
sible means of happiness — our age is clever and yet 
it does rot know that happiness lies alone in health 
and "Honor bright." 

But from what I have observed do not rally to the 
inference that I would imply women should he thus 
employed. I only wish to recognize the plain fact 
that no honest labor is ignoble ; that happiness is in- 
separable from some sort of labor; that he or she who 
ignores labor, which always embraces the all-important 
essential of sufficient exercise, will sooner or later pay 
a physical penalty; therefore do not waste your sym- 
pathies on these strenuous hill-women, you may rather 
envy their joyous labor-songs, their vigor, their happy 
contentment that never comes of indolence nor of ease. 

When these knights of labor buckle on their armor 
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.they do not cast off their jewels. Their necklaces are 
not for the ball or the opera; one gown is for Sunday 
and the same gown for Monday. If jewelry he pretty 
it is pretty every day in the week, and cheap jewelry 
is not easily spoiled. We saw the jewelry-decked girls 
on tliL' Sutlcj {Position Hfi) ; here seven hundred miles 
eastward, among different tribes, it is still jewelry 
decoration of the human form. What do you think of 
indurated soles that can resist the sharpness of newly 
broken stone? Rough and grimy feet do not always 
typify hard hearts, nor do indurated soles always rep- 
resent callous souls. 

We see by the roadside the graceful and feathery 
bamboo. This we did not see at Simla, and we learn 
therefore the effect of iour degrees of latitude — the 
diflfereiice bclwecii Simla and Darjeeling. Incidentally, 
we learn from this scene the excellence of the roads 
about Darjceling. Every sIoT>e is flanked by hard 
roads such as we see being made by these strenuous 
females. 

By following this road for a quarter of a mile we 
should reach the Mall. 

Position jg. Bhataneae milkoiart with cnriotie futm- 
boo-Jarsal the public water fountain, DarjeeiinU 

We are at one end of the Mall by the public foun- 
tain; this is the central portion of the Station, and 
roads radiate from this center in every direction, in- 
cluding upwarrls and downwards, '^ig-zagging roads, 
heights and depths, hills, valleys, gorges, ravines, 
slopes and crests, ascents and descents, and other geo- 
graphical eccentricities here would bewilder the most 
highly developed bump of locality. DarjeelJng even 
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surpasses Simla in landscape diversity and scenic 
wonders. It is another wonderland of the world. 

Between Cashmere and Darjeeling the whole of 
Switzerland could be set down five times lengthwise. 
The small Himalayan province of Nepal could con- 
tain three countries like Switzerland. The very small 
province of Bhotan, packed away among-st the Hima- 
layas, is five thousand square miles larger than Switzer- 
land. To carry the comparison a little further — 
thirteen countries equal in area to Switzerland could 
be placed along the Himalayan range between Herat 
at the western end of the Hindu Kush and the east- 
em boundary of the Himalayan range. In the neigh- 
borhood of Darjeeling is an observation peak called 
Tiger Hill from which may be witnessed in one 
panorama, eleven glittering summits all over twenty 
thousand feet high. This, I believe, can be said of 
no other view-point in the world. 

But more about the peaks hereafter. Let us con- 
sider the life before us. Here is a Himalayan milk- 
man, with a Himalayan horse, carrying a number of 
milk-cans made from joints of bamboo — natural cans 
with hds made from sections of the same wonderful 
tree— or rather wonderful grass, for the bamboo is the 
king of grasses. Such milk-cans are not always car- 
ried on the backs of horses ; a greater number are car- 
ried on the backs of men and women who come in 
daily from outlying mountains and valleys to peddle 
the milk from house to house. The milk is that of 
cows, goats and yaks. The cows are small and in- 
ferior as in all parts of India. Goats are about the 
same the world over, lean, mean and omnivorous. The 
yak is a bovine with a shaggy coat, a bushy tail, a 
shapeless form, a bad temper, and a relentless antipa- 
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thy to Europeans. Many milkmen come to this ren- 
dezvous after distributing Iheir milk and from this 
place tliey start off in many directions, some descend- 
ing far down into the valleys, others climbing to even 
greater altitudes. All these hill-people are offensively 
dirty. In recent years a dairy and creamery has been 
established on a hiil a few miles from the town and 
from which most Europeans are now able to obtain 
both milk and butter; so that yak and goat milk is 
now chicHy sold to the natives. 

A hundred yards to the, left there is a band-stand 
where the liand plays once a week. A few hundred 
yards farther to the left is a beautiful park called 
the Shrubbery, enclosing the residence of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Bengal, who spends the months 
of May and June, September and October here. Ob- 
servatory Hill, at the end of the Mall to the left, i$ 
encompassed by a beautiful drive and walk corre- 
sponding in some measure to Jakko at Simla. 

You will notice the native policeman on guard in his 
box by the hultetiii Ixiard. The fountain and flower- 
urn and other features give quite a modem appear- 
ance to the Mall. 

Directly behind us, several hundred feet down the 
mountain side, is the Sunday native market which is 
usually so great a thoroughfare that it is difficult to 
push a way through ; still farther down the steep de- 
clivity are well-kept botanical gardens containing an 
interesting collection of plants peculiar to the region 
round about. You see again the graceful bamboos 
bordering the hillside. 

Were we to continue in a direct tine from where wc 
stand northeast we should pass through the eastern end 
of Bhotan and at a distance of four hundred miles 
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should reach Lhasa in east central Thibet; or, travel- 
ing directly northward, we should pass through the 
state of Sikkim. bordering on Darjeeluig, and the cen- 
ter of Thibet which lies only about seventy miles north 
of our position. A Hne directly southward would pass 
through Calcutta and the middle of the Bay of Bengal. 

Now let us leave the Mall and pass around Observa- 
tory Hill to try to catch a ghmpse o£ "the snows." 
See the general map. 

Position 40. Up to the everlasting snowe of Mount 
KincbinJanga{aS,J56feet), forty- £ve miles nortit 
from Dajjeeling 

If an inhabitant of Mars should visit our globe and 
ask to be shown the grandest conformations and physi- 
cal phenomena on our planet, 1 would certainly ad- 
vise him to traverse the Himalayas. Our itinerary 
has brought us to a point on a northern scarp of Ob- 
servatory Hill in Darjeeling, where we catch a glimpse 
in the early morning, before the sun has illumined the 
sombre foliage which embosoms the many villas on the 
near-by hill. You see the heavy bank of night-fog 
rising from the bed of the Teesta ; it rises like a ma- 
jestic proscenium to hide the glory of the snows from 
all save the early riser. Often before nine in the 
morning this bank of mist rises to the level of the 
snows and for the remainder of the day they can be 
seen only through the drifting clouds. This, how- 
ever, is not the case at all seasons; during the winter 
months, or from October to January, the weather is 
ideal and then these stupendous barriers of ice, snow 
and rock reveal their radiant summits unscreened all 
day long. Mount Everest, the king of the Himalayas, 
and the mountain monarch of the world, is about forty- 
five degrees to the left and one hundred and twenty 
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miles distant; it can be seen indistinctly from certain 
points as a diminished peak on the sky-line. From 
where we stand our vision commands the .^nowy 
range cast and west for a distance of one hundred 
miles; but our present view confines us to a narrower 
angle. Kinchinjanga. the Viceroy of the Himalayan 
range, which rises 28,l-'>'f' feet towards die stars, forms 
the center of tho.se awful heig^hts ahead. You may 
Ray thai those peaks do nnt look so higfi. But, if you 
do not miticrstatid the eiTect of distance and the angle 
of vision and the foreshortening of perspective, and 
have not imagination to correct the deception of dis- 
tance, you will derive more disappointment than pleas- 
ure from contemplating this group of mountain 
giants. Forty-five miles intervene between us and 
that rival of Mount Everest. We are standing at a 
point seven thousand feet ahove the sea; Kinchinjanga 
pierces the sky twenty-one thousand feet aTmve ns, 
and yet you might think she is but a hillock forty-five 
miles away. We are looking directly north. Seven 
miles nearer us than Kinchinjanga is Kabru, a little 
to the left of the former, 24,000 feet in height. Nar- 
sing. that second peak to the right of the "Viceroy," 
is only thirty miles distant and reaches a height of 
over 18.000 feet, while Pandim, the first to the right 
of Kinchinjanga, is ten miles nearer us, with an ele- 
vation of 22.000 feet. 

Could we reach that loftiest summit of untrodden 
snow, and continue looking northward, we should be- 
hold a continuation of great mountains and deep val- 
leys; twenty-five miles to the north we should see 
Mount Chomiumo, thirty miles away, and Kamba Pass 
at a distance of forty-five miles with an elevation of 
more than fifteen thousand feet ; looking eastward we 
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should see Mount Chumalari (nearly 24,000 feet) sixty 
miles away, and higher than the highest mountain in 
South America. Then Mount Donkia. lying forty-five 
miles east of Kinchinjan^a and sixty-five miles north- 
east of DarjeeJing would loom grandly to a heig-ht of 
23,136 feet — over four thousand feet higher than 
Kilimanjaro, the higEiest mountain in Africa. In the 
same cosmos of stupendous battlements towers Kan- 
chenjhan (23,500 feet), more than seven thousand feet 
higher than Mount St. EHa^, and nearly five thou- 
sand feet hig:her than Mont IHlanc. 

This in some deg;ree enables one to imderstand how 
the Himalayan giants dominate all other altitude as- 
pirants of the world. They are as unapproachable as 
the poles ; but their great distance diminishes their ap- 
parent height and vastness. 

Between us and the nearest of these great moun- 
tains are four great rivers, the Rangeet, the Pamman, 
the Kulhait and the Rathong, all glacial-fed streams 
debouching into the Teesta, already mentioned as six 
thousand feet below us to the eastward. We see the 
lighter vapors arising inuncdiately below, and, beyond 
the wooded spur dotted with cottages, we see the 
great bank of fog rising from the valleys of the two 
rivers — the Rangest and the Kulhait. This valley is 
eight miles in width, the banlt of fog fits the valley, 
and rises and spreads out to fill the whole heavens with 
cumuli. Still farther away we can see a dark wooded 
ranpe many miles wide ; beyond that \s the valley of 
several rivers having their source from fifteen to 
twenty miles away among the six great glaciers 
wedged among these prodigious mountain masses. 

Several attempts have been made to scale Kinchin- 
janga, the last in 189S by an American party led by 
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a Swiss guide, but every attempt has proved a failure. 
TTie virgin snows remain untouched by man. At the 
summit there is no life, animal or vegetable, no mes- 
sage from the teeming life in the wooded vales below, 
no voice nor bird-note, no sound save the hiss of beat- 
ing snow and an occasional crash of glacial ice. 

In the whole world outside of the Himalayas we 
know how few peaks exceed sixteen thousand feet, 
and yet, it is claimed that in the entire Himalayan 
range there arc eleven hundred peaks each exceeding 
twenty thousand feet. It helps to understand the vast- 
ncss of these masses of land and rock when wc state 
that it is a well demonstrated scientific fact that a 
plumb-line is drawn considerably from the perpen- 
dicular by the proximity of the Jlimalayas. and that 
the waters of the seas southward are drawn several 
hundred feet towards them. As a corollary to these 
ascertained facts it follows that ships sailing from 
Ceylon to Bombay or Calcutta are literally sailing up 
hill. 

I "Northward soared 

The stainlesi ramps of huge Himala's wall 
Ranged in white ranks against the blue, — untrod, 
Infinite, wonderful, — whose uplands vast 
And lifted universe of crest and crag. 
Shoulder and shelf, green slope and icy horn, 
Riven ravine, and splintered precipice 
Led climbiitg thought higher and liigher, until 
It seemed to stand in heaven and speak with God. 
Beneath the snows, dark forests spread, sharp laced 
With leaping cataracts and veiled with clouds; 
Lower grew rose-oaks and the great fir groves 
Where echo pheasants' call and panthers' cry, 
Clatter of wild sheep on the stones and scream 
Of circling eagles; nnder these, the plain 
Gleamed like a praying-carpet at the foot 
Of these divincst altars." 
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Our next observations wjll be made in Calcutta. 
The genera! map will refresh the memory if neces- 
sary in regard to its localinn at ihe month of the 
Hugh near the head of the Bay of Bengal. Map 7! 
gives us the city by itself and should now come into 
use to give our knowledge of the town strict definite- 
ness and accuracy. Our forty-first standpoint is set 
down in the southern part of the mapped district. 
The direction and divergence of the red lines show 
that we are to face north and look along a broad 
thoroughfare with a large open space at the west 
(left). 

Position 4T. Clean and airy Cbowringbee Road 
{J^splanade at te£i), looking north over Calcutta 

We have taken our position on the roof of the new 
Young Men's Christian Association Building where 
we look north along Chowringhce street and over a 
portion of the spacious public esplanade called the 
Maidan, in the splendid city of Calcutta. 

Calcutta here is one of the largest and most magnifi- 
cent cities of Asia, the capital of Hindustan, and the 
seat of the supreme Government of the British in 
India. It is spread over eight square miles along this 
cast bank of the Ilugli which is the great western 
branch of the Ganges. The city at our feet is nearly 
a hundred miles from the sea by the winding course 
of the river whidi, between Calcutta and the sea, passes 
through a dreary waste of low and level country cov- 
ered with giant grass and brushwood, the haunt of 
tigers and other beasts of prey. This great metropolis 
has now a population of nearly nine hundred thousand. 
It extends three miles northward from where we stand 
and a mile and a half southward (behind us), a milei 
eastward or to our right, and, by a walk of one mile 
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across the niagniHcent esplanade to our left, we should 
reach the Huf;;!!. which h lined with ghats or docks 
throughout a good part of its course through the 
city. To our left across the esplanade near the river 
is Ihc Citadel of Fort William, the most extensive 
fortress in India, bcgim by Lord Clivc, after the battle 
of Plassey in 1756. The works of this fortress are 
so extensive that from nine to ten thousand men would 
be necessary to defend them. Immediately around this 
great public park below us lies the fashionable part of 
Calcutta. The Govenmient Hou.se, the most mag- 
ni^cent pile in the city, is just outside our view at 
the extreme northwest. The grounds of the Gov- 
ernment House embrace six acres, beautifully kept 
and approached by three gratnl gateways. The Town 
Hall, the Legislative Council Building and the High 
Court Buildings are all in the neighborhood of the 
Government House. For a half-mile north of the 
esplanade the city Is modern and largely European. 
A short walk directly north of the Government House 
is Dalhousie Square, on one side of which is the Post 
Office; its white dome we can distinguish now in the 
northwest. We shall see it again from Position 45. 
Beyond that is the native portion of the city, which 
continues northward for over two miles. In the 
native quarter the streets arc narrow and dingy, the 
houses mcan-lcwjking; the lower parts of the houses 
are bazaars, the upper parts are dwelling places. 
That section of the city is filled with a low and hetero- 
geneous population, often half naked — some more 

half — and tliose who practice the habit of wcar- 
ck>thcs are often bedizened In tawdry and fan- 

iginrents. In the European section here around 
tlir3faiJm the str^ ?c arc broad, the houses 
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are detached and surrounded by spacious grounds. 
Suburbs in many directions are far-reaching and doited 
with fine villas set in tropical foliage. You see in the 
towers, chimneys and clouds of smoke in the distance 
the si^s of Industry; you may infer from the elec- 
tric tramway on this broad thoroughfare that elec- 
tricity is to the fore in this oriental metropolis. 
Along Chowringhee Road are located the best hotels. 
the mint, theatres, the Imperial Museum, the best 
European shops and many other important buildings. 
Yet even on this modernized thoroughfare you see a 
feature of the old order of things in the slow-trudging 
bullock-cart ; in the native quarters you would find the 
old order in prevalence, 

Walks and drives intersect the Maidan (at our 
left) in every direction, and. when the fierce Indian 
sun has set and the soft Hugh breezes fan the es- 
planade, it presents a scene of great animation an<l 
beauty; turnouts are darting In every direction, pedes- 
trians stroll, lovers saunter; "bikers" spin, and 
chauffeurs trumpet all less speedy locomotion to make 
way. Pastoral effects come from feeding flock-s, as ' 
you may see even from this partial glimpse, while 
statues of the great, that are gone, and some of the 
living, in great numbers look from their pedestals on 
this daily panorama of the fleeting gayety of life. 
^^K There are memoriaSs to Lords Bentick, Lawrence, 
^^M Hardinge, Mayo, Auckland, Sir David Ochlerlony, Sir 
^H James Outram, Sir W. Peel, Lords Duflferin and 
■ Roberts, while additions are constantly being made not 

I only in statues, but in every direction which can add 

I beauty to the splendid breathing place of the city. 

I As this positinu affords our only general view o' 

^^_ Calcutta, let us study for a moment direction and l( 
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pc^raphy. We are looking directly towards Darjeel- 
ing and our last position in the mountains. Following 
a straight line a little to the right of the Post Of- 
fice, in two miles we should reach the Howrah Bridge 
which spans the Hugli to Howrah, the great suburb 
of Calcutta on the western side of the river (at our 
left) and which is the terminal of the East Indian 
Railway. (We shall see the bathing there when we 
take Position 43.) Towards the lower or southern 
end of the Maidan the course of the river turns west- 
ward and at a point four miles from where we now 
stand are the famous Botanical Gardens on the right 
bank of the Hugh (Positions 52-53). Still farther 
down the river is the well-known Kalighat temple 
which wc shall visit later ( Position 48). The Zoologi- 
cal Gardens and the Belvedere are both south of the 
Maidan ; the Belvedere is the name of the grounds 
and Palace of the Lieutenant Governor of India. 



If wc cross the Maidan to our left and to the point 
marked 42, a little soutli of the Government House, 
wc find our next position for study. 

Position 4a. Welcome fellows in tbiraty Indi»~- 
bheestiR ( wAter-carriers) with their leather bottles 
—Calcutta 

We are looking east across the northern end of the 
Esplanade or Maidan ; we can see the southern en- 
trance to the grounds of the Government House; off 
at the left we see a statue of Lord Lawrence (Sec 
page 215). Let me ask you to notice this broad hard 
boulevard with a median line of lamp-posts on which 
you see a warning to careless drivers, "keep to the 
left" This 6ne metaled drive follows the bank of 
the Hugli for two miles; other fine drives branch 
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from it in many directions and are shaded by wide 
spreading bo-trees (ficHS-religiosa). But the most 
interesting feature of this view is the assemblage of 
water-carriers, called bhcestls (bees-tees). There are 
many hundreds of thousands of bheestis in India, in- 
deed I do not think I should be far away from the 
truth in saying that there are milhons employed as 
water-carriers in this parched and thirs^ land. The 
bheesti is the universal water-carrier ; even in large 
cities where there are public water-works and 
hydrants at every comer and water is furnished to 
every house, the bheesti is still required to carry water 
for many purposes. A very small proportion of the 
inhabitants of India are supplied with water from 
public water-works. Wells are scarce and water must 
often be carried great distances. In a torrid clime 
like that of India vast quantities of water are used, 
and not only for domestic purposes — much agricultural 
irrigation is done by the bheesti; he is an important 
factor of life in India, and not only in India, but in 
most oriental countries. In Palestine and in Egypt 
in ancient times, as at the present ti:ne, the bheesti 
under difterent names has been the water-purveyor. 
His skin-bottle has been the water-vessel of the ages. 
Such bottles were in use in Greece and Rome ; Homer 
mentions them in both the Odyssey and the Iliad; they 
are mentioned by Virgil in his Georgics, also by 
Herodotus ; they arc used in Spain in the present day 
and are called borrachas- The effect of heat on these 
skins is referred to in Psalms xix :81 — "I am become 
hke a bottle in the smoke (big-headed) yet do I not 
forget thy statutes." The expansion of these skins 
(bottles) by fermentation is referred to in Luke v :37 
— "No man putteth new wine in old bottles" (skins), 
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etc. How these skin-bottles are prepared is quite 
obvious, except in the matter of tanning, which re- 
quires special treatment to secure entire impervious- 
ness to water. In some cases, however^ they remain 
untanned. In some parts of India street-sprinkling 
is done by wagons for tliat purpose as in European 
countries, but by far the greater part is done by tlie 
bhcciiti with his skin-bottles. 

He belongs to a certain caste, and is therefore in a 
class by himself; he would about as soon lose his 
head as dishonor his caste. These fellows belong to 
an "occupational" caste : that is, one based on similar 
occupation. Although they arc griniy and half-nude 
they would consider Ibenisrlves defiled and dishonored 
were they to partake of food or drink from a vessel 
which you or one of another caste had touched. Here 
then wc have exemplilicd the saying: — "Wliat is one 
man's food is another man's poison." Their food is 
often filthy and offensive; that docs not matter; with 
them food does not defile no matter bow unsanitary 
unless it has been touched by a hand of another caste. 
Notwithstanding tlie bhecsti's punctihousness in the 
matter of caste, you can secure his service of drudgery 
' at ten cents a day. 

I To find another place from which we can study 

I ludiati life we turn sharp to our left and walk nortEi- 

I wnril one mile to the point marked 4.1 tni our map. 

I There, at the end of the great floating Howrah Bridge. 

■ wc may witness a scene common at many points along 

^1 Uie banks of the river within the city. 
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PoBltloB 43. Bathing at a ghat on the SagU by 
Howrah Bridge, Calcutta 

We are looking up ihe Ilugli River and westward 
from the Howrah Bridge. This position is taken to 
give you an idea o£ the Hindu bathing habit ; much 
bathing does not ncce&sarily signify great cleanliness 
any more than much praying denotes much sanctity. 
This bathing is ceremonial rather than sanitary; it is 
in obedience to the Koran rather than from a knowl- 
edge of hygiology that many Mussulmcn bathe (of 
course I am referring only to the lower classes), and 
with the Hindus bathing is the only means of ef- 
fectualty counteracting or removing spiritual ]io]lution. 
To avoid and remove pollution it is necessary that 
there should be complete immersion ; so the regula- 
tion method is to close the nostrils with the thumb and 
forefinger and plunge over ; one Iiair left above water 
might bring spiritual disaster. The bath is necessary 
before eating, before entering a temple, and in many 
other cases. The polluting touch of the most friendly 
European requires a bath-absolution. Even the 
Buddhist makes a bath a sacred act before worship. 
Throughout the entire East the bath .seems to be con- 
sidered a sort of aqueous fumigation. Many of those 
who are so careful about attending to the orthodox 
bath are altogether ignorant and indifferent about the 
simplest laws of health and cleanliness. The Hiigli In 
which you see all these people bathing is an arm of 
the Ganges, but the water of the Ganges has lost some 
of its virtue before reaching Calcutta, indeed, the 
Hugh ha.s wandered so far away from the Ganges as 
to be well nigh an utter scape-grace; it answers, how- 
ever, for ceremonial bathing. There are many bath- 
ing places along the Hugli in this vicinity. There are 
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at least seven beyond this on the same bank, and prob- 
ably as many more in the opposite direction. The next 
bathing ghat beyond this is where you see those build- 
ings extending towards the river; at that place men 
and women bathe together. When possible a Hindu 
bathes in a natural stream — even the \v'ater of the 
holy Ganges would lose much of its salvatory efficacy 
if put into a tub. As you learned at Benares, it mat- 
ters not how filthy and polluted the water, its appli- 
cation is a religious requirement, and, as with some 
who are not Hindus, externals must receive scrupu- 
lous consideration, no matter how iniquitous the inner 
man. 

On certain festal days a much greater number would 
he found here ; at such a time the streets leading to- 
wards the ghats are lined with bathers going and re- 
turning and carrying chatties and other articles of 
the bath. You have not forgotten our study of the 
chatty market at Lahore (Position 16) ; you may here 
notice some brass chatties on the beach — those are 
used at the bath for pouring water over the head be- 
fore the concluding plunge below the surface. The 
absence of entire nudity is probably owing to English 
law rather than to innate modesty. 

The Hugh above the Howrah bridge is a scene of 
shipping activity ; a swing in the bridge allows the 
passage of smaller craft. The ocean-liners are below 
this bridge. 

Our next position, marked 44 on the map, you will 
find on a street leading to this bathing place. We shall 
see there a crowd of morning bathers stopping to 
witness a street showman's exhibit 
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Iti^ition 44. Street showman exhibiting superbly 
handsome enaJces before an admiring crowd, Cal- 
cutta 



India U a land of snakes, and a trip aver the great 

country without seeing a specimen would be inex- 
cusable; therefore if we cannot see the deadly wild 
order we will halt a little with a professional snake 
exhibitor. 

There is probably nothing in India which more 
clearly shows the benighted ignorance of the masses 
than their folk-lore and their superstitions concerning 
snakes. Whatever inspires fear breeds superstition, 
and mystery begets credulity. Ignorance is the soil 
in which a belief hi the miraculous grows; therefore, 
when the people are mostly ignorant we may expect 
belief in mantra, charms, exorcisms, incantations, in 
every form of preposterous supernaturalism. In India 
there is certainly a justifiable source of fear in the 
reptilian fauna, when the average annual death-rate 
from snake-bites alone exceeds twenty thousand peo- 
ple, and, when it is remembered that many cases are 
not recorded in order to escape inquest, it is not un- 
likely that this is far below the true aggregate. The 
credulity of people with regard to snakes is not con- 
fined to the people of India; In every country there 
are popular superstitions and popular ignorance about 
the snake family. I think about half the world still 
believe that with their harmless little tongues they 
can sting, when they can only threaten. Nearly every 
animal by its instinct of self-defense warns an intruder 
^-can say in the various languages of (he animal world 
— Beware. The snake darts out its forked lingual 
organ; woman, its primeval conqueror, flourishes a 
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broomstick; the dog growls; the bull paws the earth 
and bellows ; while the poor, much-maligned crawler 
offers only a silent protest. Next to a mouse a woman 
fears a snake, and she ought to; ever since she plead, 
"The serpent beguiled me," she has been slandering 
the poor beast. In India many more women than men 
are bitten by sriakes — here is the eternal and inevitable 
law of retribution — enmity is still between the serpent 
anr] the woman. 

The snake is sacred to nearly every tribe tn India 
save probably in Bhotan, where, it is said, a certain 
class, on finding the burrow of a python, smoke him 
out and then at once set to work to devour him. Is 
it then any wonder that natives quickly assemble to wit- 
ness any exhibition of a creature so closely related to 
their religious beliefs, and so instrumental in the death- 
rate of the population ? We have before us itinerant 
exhibitors of snakes; there are thousands in this coun- 
try whose sole occupation has to do with snakes. 
Wherever you see these fellows halt to exhibit their 
wigK'in^' stock in trade, you will find a European ; 
from the westerner they expect backsheesh ; from a 
fellow-countryman they may exi)cct a worshipful 
recognition of their ophidian proteges, but no fees. 
Government rewards are offered for the destruction 
of venomous serpents, but in many cases the corrective 
is worse than the pest because it sets many natives to 
breeding snakes for the reward. 

The largest snake wc sec here is a small python, 
non-venomous and easily tamed. The smallest is the 
deadly "Russell's viper." You can easily distinguish 
the widely known cobra (cobra-da-capello) , the 
venomous species which is responsible for the death 
of twenty thousand people annually. He is easily 
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known by his erect striking attiUide and by the flat- 
tened condition of his neck, which always assumes 
this form when he is enraged and ready to make an 
attack. Tiiere is a dark figure on the back of lite 
flatteufd neck which is .called the "'spectacles" because 
of its semblance to a pair of spectacles, but In this 
view it is only partially seen. When the cobra is not 
irritated his neck takes on the usual shape and he 
remains prostrate. Cobras strike by thrusting forward 
with the erect part of the body, but they do not. as 
many believe, spring from the ground to make an at- 
tack — at lea.st I have never seen them "jump" as many 
believe they du. and I have killed several very large 
cobras in their native jungles. In every case they 
behaved like other snakes, except in their pugilistic 
attitude of defense. Venomous show-snakes usually 
have their fangs removed, and these fellows are snake- 
exhibitors rather than snake-charmers. The latter use 
a musical instrument, made from a gourd attached to 
a bamboo reed. The snake-charmer is a humbug out- 
and-out. The snake has no properly developed sense 
of hearing to enable him to know musical tones ; if he 
had, he never could be charmed by the vile, strident 
noise that comes from the so-called charmers' reed. 
The absurdity of what pretends to be snake-charming 
should be obvious to any observer. The charmer, while 
he sits within easy reach of bis snake, gives him a 
quick tap with his hand to irritate and put him into 
his erect mode of defense ; then he plays on his reed 
and constantly sways his body back and forth to hold 
the attention of his snakeship. .At the first opportimity 
the cobra will lower his Ixxiy and break away from his 
entertainer, when the latter snatches him liy the tail 
and by a tantalizing jerk brings him back into posi- 
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tion. In this way the charmer holds his deaf and re- 
luctant auditor, and this performance is what is popu- 
larly called snake-charming! 

While Iravelin}^ in Ceylon I took considerable trouble 
to test the snake-charming capabilities of these pre- 
tenders. I olTered a professional one rupee for every 
cobra he would bring from snake-haunts by his musi- 
cal charm, feeling confident that a creature with tact 
enough to beguile a woman would never himself be 
beguiled by anything so charmless. He accepted my 
proposition. We went to the jungle, to the most ser- 
pent-haunted nooks ; he played on his reed, and, as he 
played, peered into every nook; he swayed his body 
to and fro and gave many variations to the weird 
shrill notes of his instrument ; but the cobras didn't 
"show up." I saw he was disinclined to remain by 
me, and was constantly adjusting the ample folds of 
his grimy garments. While he continued to pipe in 
a half-hearted way he strolled away behind a thick 
covert, and while there called excitedly — "come quick, 
maustert" and sure enough there was a cobra mak- 
ing his way in the thicket. I soon brought him to 
bay and dispatched Iiim with my cane, then promptly 
liquidated. Of course, the Orphean charmer was 
pleased, but I was not. I had a suspicion from the 
outset that he had a tame specimen ensconced some- 
where in his clothes ; my suspicion was quite confirmed 
when my vicious onslaught with my cane was en- 
countered with such extraordinary passivity. I had 
lost not only my rupee, but also the glory of a worthy 
contest with a real venomous and ferocious reptile. In 
short he showed too little fight to be a wild snake. 
I sought further evidence of the deception of snake 
charminGr : T said, "Come on— more cobras, more 
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rupees," He hesitated ; T insisted. We went to 
another place where he performed another pirouette 
of snake-charming music and motion; there was no 
response. He made two excuses, one, that no more 
snakes would appear on the same day after one had 
been killed ; the other, that cobras are afraid of 
foreigners. The demonstration was complete, but it 
was unnecessary, or should he unnecessary to even a 
casual observer. Yet considerable money is spent in 
India in hiring these pretending snake-charmers to rid 
compounds of the dangerous creatures, and it is said 
a considerable trade is done in first populating the 
surroundings of bungalows with snakes and then re- 
ceiving a remuneration for securing their riddance. 

One reason for the mortality from snake-bites is 
manifest in this scene — notice the bare feet and bare 
legs ; here the men are in a city thoroughfare and 
wearing their gayest togs. In their humble cots at 
home, often surrounded by jungle, they always claim 
the privilege of primitive innocence and go about in 
Adamic dishabille; their home privilege of nudity is 
the cobra's opportunity, but the cobra does not seek 
opportunity — he is a night prowler; he acts, like most 
snakes, only on the defensive, and strikes with his 
deadly fangs only when molested or trodden upon. 

You see a few anna^ and pice (Indian coins) scat- 
tered upon the outspread cloth. The man who holds 
the "Russell's viper" holds in his right hand a small 
snake-stone, which they claim to believe, applied to a 
snake-bite, neutralizes the poison. 

I believe the snake is the most universally dreaded 
and loathed creature in the animal kingdom. Why 
does a morbid imagination, as in the case of delirium 
tremens, turn to snakes? Simply because they are 
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the most loathi^oiiie to the normal mind. I do not 
hesitate to say that much of our repugnance is 
prejudice increased through all ages by misrepresenta- 
tion, and ignurant cretkility. Every calumny conceiv- 
able has been charged against the snake — ^that he stings 
with his tongue (a thing a snake never does, but peo- 
ple often) ; that he cliarms his prey; that one species 
forms himself into a hoop and pursues his victim. It 
is said that Uie Malabar basilisk kills by a look. In 
Bengal the whip-snake is believed to flick people on 
the back with its tail, producing a fatal wound. One 
species in the Punjab is said to drink the breath of 
people when asleep. Another variety is said to tie 
up the legs of the buffalo with its coils, and then suck 
it>i milk. In some quarters they believe when the lamp 
flickers, a cobra has entered the house. 

The various remedies for snake-bites in India are 
worthless. Many kinds of snake-stones are in use; 
some they pretend arc taken from the head of the 
snake, some from the charred bones. Crooke says* 
one is recorded as being found in the detritus of the 
Sutlej Valley; another on examination proved to he 
a calculus taken from some animal's stomach. There 
are numerous other cures, all equally absurd; snake- 
bite cures are as prevalent as rheumatism cures and 
about as efficacious. There are four hundred and 
fifty species of snakes in India, which is nearly one- 
third of the total number in the whole world. 



When we were looking up Chowringhee street from 
the Y. M. C. A. building, we had a distant glimpse of 
the Post Office and I spoke of Dalhousie Square. Now 
we will take our stand on a building directly overlook- 



• See Crooke's Thiiiis Indian. 
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ing that square. You will find the spot on our city 
map marked with the number 45, and the red Hnes 
show that \vc shall face northwest. Chowrtnghee 
street and the Maklan will be off behind us. 



Poaltion 45. Looking northwest across tree-shaded 
Dalbonsie Sqaare and its charming little lake to 
the Poet OMce, Calcutta 

We are standing on a balcony of the Telegraph 
Office building^, at the southeast corner of Dalhousie 
Square. We are looking across a portion of the 
square to the Post Office, that great white building 
with the huge dome, flanked by colonnades which we 
can see reflected in the water of the tank. The Hugli 
is only a few hundred yards to our left ; as we are 
looking northwest we can see the river and the How* 
rah bridge in the distance. Not so far away, and 
to the left, we can recognize the masts of ships lying 
at their docks. The bathing ghat which we visited 
(Position 43), is at the end of that bridge on the 
Calcutta side of the river. 

One hundred and fifty years ago a British fort stood 
where the Post Office now stands. Only a short dis- 
tance beyond the Post Oflfice there is a building with 
a tablet of marble built into the wall which marks 
the place known to history as the "Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta." The Nabob of Bengal had captured and 
plundered this early fort after a spirited defense. The 
Governor fled, and many of the English were taken 
prisoners and cast into a deep dark dungeon over 
night. In the morning, out of one hundred and twen- 
ty-six. only twenty-three were found alive. This fort 
was the first Fort Wilham. Forts in those day.s con- 
tained a punishment cell called the "Black Hole" : the 
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punishment cell of old Fort William became the 
memorable "Black Hole of Calcutta," and its old site, 
as I said, is now btiilt over al the farther side of the 
building we see beyond the Post Office. 

Dalhousie Square was formerly called the "Tank" 
because of this body of water, which forms a source 
of supply for the bhcestis or water-carriers. This beau- 
tiful breathing place for the panting summer popula- 
tion is lined on every side with shady walks and filled 
with tropical flowers and shrubbery. On the opposite 
side of the square from where we stand — that is, the 
north side — is the Secretariat, a noble structure which 
occupies the site of the olil Writers' Building where 
many illustrious Indian statesmen commenced their 
public career. We see below us on the near side 
of the square a portion of an important building — 
the Dalhousie Institute, built to contain statues and 
busts of famous men. Among its many memorials to 
great men are those to the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
Brigadier General Neil, Sir Henry Havelock, Sir 
James Outram and General Nicholson who led the 
attack on Delhi. 

The English under the English East India Com- 
pany, represented first by John Charnock, establi.=;hed 
a footing here as early as 1686, that is over two hun- 
dred and twenty years ago, when the present great 
city was only a small native village. Now this square 
is the very heart of a vast and tumultuous city, sur- 
rounded on every side by great buildings, electric 
tramways, offices and shops, and busthng social and 
commercial Ufe. 

We frequently hear narrow, uninformed and en- 
vious cynics refer to Bnti*;h world- development as 
the expansion of Grab and Greed. But any fair- 
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minded, unbiased traveler, looking^ over this great city 
and witnessing its marvelous development, which typi- 
fies modernized conditions in every part of the great 
empire, cannot but admire and feel grateful for what 
Britain lias done for the uplifting of the world. 

Our next position yon will find marked on the map 

with the mimber 46. 

Position 46. How Hindu cows eajoy life in Calcutta 
— sidewalk scene on Harrison atrvet, looking 
west 

Did you ever before see so many animals apparently 
in a state of supreme bliss? Did you ever before see 
a herd of fat kine in the possession of a monopoly of 
all good tilings? They are at this moment in command 
of the sidewalk and the sidewalk is a thoroughfare in 
a great city; they are fat, and by their blinking com- 
posure we know they are unmolested and in the 
exercise of their bovine prerogatives. Talk about 
glorious independence and liberty! The most radiant, 
liberty-enjoying American is a craven, law-oppressed 
slave when compared with these cows. They not only 
command the sidewalk, but they command the street; 
they occupy temples and shops; they walk into private 
homes ; they stampede the sweetmeat stalls and par- 
take, unrestrained and nnchastised, of all the 
"sweeties." Their license is unrestricted; their au- 
thority is unquestioned ; they have the freedom of the 
city; they are Cows Plenipotentiary. Superstition may 
be a bad thing for people, but it is a good thing for 
cows. Hindu cows don't need to work out their own 
salvation — it is worked out for them. They hold 
heavy policies of life insurance; they not only enjoy 
hospitality, but they command the privilege of access 
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to hospitals. Their right to the law of habeas corpus 
is never questioned. Their giving of milk is optional. 
Thcst.' cows arc sacred, and anyone can tell by their 
closed eyes that they are devutional. With all their 
luxurious and pampered conditions of life we may 
infer from their glossy coats that they never had a 
twinge of gout nor a moment of dyspeptic depression. 
What more could mortal beast wish? What a blessed 
thing to he a holy cow I Feasted, privileged, honored, 
worshipped, the tenant of souls departed, apotheosized ! 
When the day of transmigration comes i would like 
to engage to be a Bos-fudicus. 

At just what time the cow began to be looked upon 
as sacred to the Hindu does not seem to be known. It 
is well-known that back in Aryan times there was no 
restriction on the killing of cattle. Oooke in Things 
Indian says: — "In states under a purely Hindu gov- 
ernment, like that of Nepal, cow-killing is strictly pro- 
hibited; and in recent years the Hindu revival has led 
to a serious agitation in favor of prohibition of cattle- 
slaughter. To this appeal tbe answer of the Indian 
Government has always been, that not only the British 
troops and residents, but also a large number of Mus- 
sulman and the mental population consume beef ; pro- 
hibition of slaughter is out of the question. In spite 
of these measures serious emeutes have occurred which 
cause much embarrassment to the Government. . . . 
Where the people can act themselves, as in their caste 
tribunals, the penalties for killing a cow even by ac- 
cident are very severe. Fra PaoUna, writing at the 
close of the eighteenth century of South India, says 
that if a Brahmin killed a cow or man, all his caste- 
fellows unite against him, cut off his scalp-lock, de- 
prive him of his sacred thread, and expel him from 
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their caste. He is then put upon an ass with his face 
towards the tail, and in that manner conveyed be- 
yond the boundaries of the place. In upper India, 
many a poor creature convicted of cow-slaughter has 
been forced to march up one bank of the Ganges from 
the sea to its source, and back again by the opposite 
bank." 

Again, in other tribes milk is considered a filthy ex- 
cren:cnt. All Indian cattle, except the water-buffalo, 
are classed under what zoologists call the zebu. They 
are differentiated from ordinary cattle in possessing a 
hump over the shoulder which is considered a tit-bit 
for soup-nmking; they have a different number of 
sacred vertebrae; their vcMce is also different in hav- 
ing a hoarse guttural grunt, similar to the grunt of 
the yak of the Himalayas, which because of its voice 
has been called the "grunting ox" (Bos gnmnicns). 

About the yak it is related that during the Thibet 
war of 1854-55, when the Nepalesc troops suffered 
for want of food, their leader prevailed upon a pliant 
high priest to declare that yaks arc deer and not oxen, 
and consequently their meat could be lawfully eaten 
by the Hindus. Only the yak has the right to the 
motto claimed by the inhabitant of the Empire State 
(Excelsior) ; for among all animals it alone is foimd 
at an elevation of twenty thousand feet. 

For our next glimpse of Calcutta life we are to move 
over to a point east of Chowringhee Road, where you 
sec the number 47. 
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Position 47. ninda goddess Kali, the Terrible, who 
detnandit bloody aacriSee— idol in street, Calcutta 

We are in a street leading east from Chowringce 
Road as this man bearing an image of the goddess 
Kali passes by. He comes from a factory where these 
images arc made, and this completed one is being con- 
veyed to the customer who ordered it. A very flourish- 
ing trade is done in the manufacture of gods and 
goddesses — 1 say in the manufacture of gods and god- 
desses, knowing that more or less intelligent Hindus 
will tell you that these are regarded only as symbols 
of impersonal forces, but the great majority of Hindus 
believe that these figures embody the actual spirits 
whom they worship. 

Kali is a Hindu goddess, the wife of Shiva. She is 
the cruel, dark goddess of Destruction. She is some- 
times called Durga or Tara, also Parvati. The name 
Calcutta is derived from Kali ghat, or the landing 
place of Kali. According to a legend, when Shiva's 
wife was cut to pieces by order of the gods, a finger 
fell near here on the bank of the Hugli river. At the 
place where the finger fell a temple was built about 
three hundred years ago. This temple we shall visit 
later (Position 48). 

You will notice in this representation of Kali that 
her huge black tongue is protruding and that her arms 
arc extended — her foot rests upon the prostrate body 
of Shiva, her husband — also that she wears a neck- 
lace of skulls. She is usually represented as having 
only a zone for a garment, decorated with the hands 
of her enemies; her ear-rings are the bodies of her 
vanquished foes. Wilkins thus refers to Kali : — "In 
the dreadful war with the demons, Durga, or Kali, or 
Tara, as she is called at this time, gained a great vic- 
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tory Over Rokta Vija, the commander-in-chief of the 
enemies' forces, and was so dated by her feats of 
prowess that she began to dance so vehemently that 
she shook the world, and the gods were afraid that 
it would fall to pieces. In their distress they cried 
to her husband Shiva for help. As he saw no other 
means of pacifying her, he fell down prostrate, 
amongst the slain. Directing her gaze to the ground, 
she observed that she was dancing upon the body of 
her husband, and became at once cahn with shame, 
and thrust out her large tongue. In the image which 
represents her at the Kali Puja, or Kali Fair, she Is 
black as her name implies, and her husband is lying 
down under her feet. Her tongwe protrudes from her 
mouth ; her forearms are extended, one hand grasping 
a sword, another the head of a giant, and the other 
two signalling to her hosts. As ear-rings she has two 
dead bodies of her foes ; her neck Is adorned with a 
necklace of skulls, and her only garment, a zone, is 
made with hands of her vanquished foes, whilst her 
hair falls down in long tresses to her waist. Intoxi- 
cated with the blood of her foes, her eyes flash with 
rage, her eyebrows are dyed with crimson, and her 
blood flows down her breast. Her worship is in keep- 
ing with her character. It takes place on the night 
of the new moon, at midnight, when numbers of ani- 
mals are sacrificed to her. The darkness of the night. 
the bleating of the victims, the flashing of the sacri- 
ficial knife, the shrieks of the ministering priests as 
they cry, Jai. Jai. Terra, the flicker of torches, the ges- 
tures of the intoxicated wor!;hippers, make this one of 
the most terrible of all the festivals in India." 

Most images are made of strips of bamboo filletl 
out with straw and plastered with mud and dried until 
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they are rigid; then they are painted and decorated. 
Domestic images like the one before us are often 
made largely of wood, then painted and gilded in part, 
and gorgeously ornamented and draped. Finally, 
before they arc suitable for worship, they must be re- 
dedicated, consecrated or sanctified by a priest. The 
process or ceremony of consecration— or the opera- 
tion of endowing the wood and mud images with the 
potentialities of the real Kali, or Darga, alias Parvati 
or Tara — is curious. The image is mud, hut the touch 
of the priest can make it a goddess. After the material 
part of a Kali has been constructed and placed in the 
home of hira who has ordered it, the next thing is its 
ordination, or the awakening of the goddess, which, 
according to Wilkins, is somewhat as follows;- — 

"When the time arrives for the commencement of 
the worship, the head of the family, after ct^rtain puri- 
fying ceremonies, declares his name and expresses his 
purpose to perform the Darga Puja with proper rites. 
He then in due fonn appoint.^ the officiating priests, 
who in his name and on his behalf perform the cere- 
monies. . . - The most interesting part of the 
ceremony is that in which the goddess is invited to 
visit the house, and dwell in the image that has been 
prepared for her. The priest, in order to obtain this 
blessing, after several other ceremonies have been per- 
formed places his right hand on the breast of the 
image and says 'Om ! Welcome, Devi, to my house 
with thy eight Saktas. Accept my worship done ac- 
cording to the Sastras, O Dispenser of blessings; O 
Lotns-eyed! I perform this great Autumnal festi- 
val. Respond to me, O great goddess; Annihilator of 
all transgressions in this unfordable ocean of the 
world 1 Save me, blessed goddess, I aalute thee, be- 
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loved! O Sankara (Siva) protect my life, my honor, 
my offspring, my wives and my wealth. As thou art 
the only defender of all, O goddess^ the most beloved 
in the world, enter and stay with this sacrifice as long 
35 I am worshipping thee.' First the right eye. then 
the left, then the eye on the forehead are touched by 
the priest, and after this the other parts of the body, 
and an appropriate mantra recited, by which means 
the ceremony of Pranpratishtha, or the giving of life 
to the image is performed." 

Many other secondary ceremonies follow for sev- 
eral days. If then life is given to the image in this 
way, how can the more intelhgent Hindus declare that 
the Kah image is only a symbol ? I cannot answer 
my own question ; I cannot expoimd dogma. On the 
fourth day the goddess is supposed to take leave of 
the image, accompanied by elaborate dismissal cere- 
monies. 



For our next study we will proceed to Kali Ghat 
temple, a few miles down the old bed of the Ilugli, 
where we shall sec sacrifices in honor of the hlack- 
tongued goddess. The spot is a little too far from 
the center of the town to be set down on our local 
map. 

Position 48. Seven goats slain, but Kali wants more 
— horrid sacri£ae to the Hindu goddess, Calcutta 

We arc in the inner courtyard of the well-known 
Kalighat temple, built on the spot where Kali's finger 
fell (See page 158). The Hugh is only a hundred 
yards distant in the direction towards which we are 
looking. We can see at the right some steps leading 
lip to the main portion of the temple. To the left are 
a number of tiinaroiis kids or half-grown goats blcat- 
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ing an unheeded appeal. The bystanders are attend- 
ants and those also who have brought sacrifices. Most 
of them arc more attracted by the camera than by the 
gruesome work in which they are engaged. There is 
no sign of a devotional feeling in these cruel sacri- 
fices. This beheading goes on day by day. The prin- 
cipal religious festival of the year takes place on the 
second day after the Darga Puja, when the temple 
is visited by thousands of pilgrims. On those days 
the slaughter of innocents is sickening to witness. It 
is one of those scenes displaying so much ignorance, 
superstition and cruelty, that one feels that the world 
is still very dark. Tiiis brutal work goes on year by 
year, all the result of execrable superstition — the 
British Government permits it in the name of religion, 
for the sake of peace and harmony with the natives. 

A V-sbaped post is placed firmly in the ground, the 
victim's head is wedged firmly in this, a pin is placed 
over the head of the bleating animal, and a savage 
stroke with that hooked knife docs the work. These 
executions are performed in rapid succession, and on 
certain days from one to two hundred ghastly heads 
may be seen heaped up about this guillotine. The 
quivering carcasses and bloody heads are carried to 
the market places, to be .sold at extra prices and eaten 
with unusual zest because they have a sacrificial flavor. 
Notice the heap of tough clay for the deadly knife to 
fall into that its keen edge may not be dulled. 

How far these sacrifices are to gratify the blood- 
hunger of Kali, and how far to put pice in the tem- 
ple coffers and advance the price of meat, we are all 
free to imagine. 

A member of a rich family, who owned a large 
estate out here beside the river, cleared the jungle, 
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built the temple and donated one hundred and ninety- 
four acres of land for its maintenance. A priest ajid 
his descendants have controlled this temple property 
for tliree hundred years. They have taken the name 
Haldar, and at the present time continue to hold the 
estate. They have amassed vast wealth, not so much 
from the proceeds of the property as from offerings 
made to the shrine by penitential KaH-worshippcrs. 

It is a dang^erous thing to attach a blood-god to 
one's pantheon ; it puts a premium on cruelty and 
sacrifice, and gods and goddesses are not always satis- 
fied with animal sacrifice. Yon have read of Thnggism 
which refers to a class of professional robbers and 
murderers in India — a kind of secret religious fra- 
ternity, murdering stealthily by strang^ling, by break- 
ing the backs of their victims, or by poisoning with 
datura (a deadly narcotic thorn-apple). Indeed, the 
Thugs practised systematic killing in many diflferent 
ways. It is admitted that Thuggism had its origin 
in Kali-worship, Many thousands of people were 
killed by Thugs in India, which is to say that many 
thousands of human beings were killed by Kali-wor- 
ship. 

This hideous reveler in blood is supposed also to 
have power to bestow favors. Families in sorrow, or 
parents desiring a son, vow to Kali that if the favor is 
granted a kid will be offered to her. In the main 
part of the temple there is a gorgeous but tawdry 
imag'e of the goddess. In front of the temple there is 
a platform on which the priests read the Sastras. 
Sheep and sometimes buffaloes are slaughtered. At 
all times the sights in aiid about the temple are abomin- 
able. On great occasions, when the approaches are 
jostling with people leading their sacrificial victims 
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and the temple and the beheading place arc crowded 
with grimy and ill-visagcd pilgrims squirting the red 
saliva of betel-juice over everything, together with the 
bleating of sheep and gnats, the fltxir slippery with 
blood, the stifling air redolent of personal fumes and 
every knowable and imknowablc stench, it Is what 
one might imagine to be a union of Hell, Pandemonium 
and an abattoir. 

We leave the repulsive scene and jostle our way: 
through the approacli lined with beggars, lepers, jug'- 
glers, jogis, and fakirs, stnppiiig for a moment not 
far away to witness the performance of a professional 
penance-doer. 

Position 4tf. Hindu ttevotee tfoinJi pennncr on a bed ' 
of lipikcB near the Hbriue of Kali, Calcutta 

When wc were at Mt. Abu we had occasion to say 
something about jogis or fakirs.* We are now before 
another of those (|uccr men. He is said to be doing 
penance. I do not think it is penance so much as it 
is a "stunt" for alms. If this feat of torture be a 
real austerity, hi& offen.se^ niiir^t be many and great — ■ 
if for tips, he is a fakir indeed. This fellow is called 
a religious devotee. Do you think there is the right 
sort of heart in that corpse-like carcass with which 
to worship? You say — judge not — I say a man 
who does not think is a fool, and even unuttered 
thought is judgment. We see in this case, as we saw 
at Mt. Abu. that the body is smeared with ashes. 
Does this mean ".sack-cloth and ashes?" More ashes 
than sack-cloth there seem to he. What is that cloth 
spread out by his side signify? There is one big 
English penny deposited thereon. It is clearly a bid 

•Sw pag«s s'>5«. 
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for pennies — piety for peace — penance for pay. Hia 
eyes are closed as were the eyes of the sacred Hindu 
cows, therefore he must have acquired yoga or union 
with Divinity, yet I noticed ihat he occasionally 
glanced towards the cloth by his side. This is a droll 
occupation. 

Crooke tells about some orders of jc^s who have 
possessed so much yoga that they could die at will 
and return to life at a concerted time. One day a 
jogi of this order mistook his reckoning and never re- 
vived. Others have themselves buried for a time and 
then resurrect when they feel like it. It would prob- 
ably be no great economic lo^s to the country if they 
did not "feel like it," for as Crooke says, "most of 
them are little short of impostors and .sturdy rogues." 
Some, however, are worthy men, and lead useful 
lives. The same authority above referred to states 
that there are five tiiilHon beggars in India, that of 
these seven hundred thousand are religious mendicant.?, 
and that the number of fakirs and jogis must be much 
larger. 

You will see that this jogi wears a rosary. The 
rosary is generally worn in eastern countries; its use 
was probably introduced to western countries as late 
as tJie time of the Crusades. The Buddhists, the 
Hindus and the Mohammedans wear rosaries. The 
beads are made of many substances — pearl, coral, 
wood, and many kinds of stone. The number of beads 
in a rosary varies greatly. The sects differ in the num- 
ber of beads worn ; a Shiva worshipper wears thirty- 
t^iTO, or that number doubled ; a Vishnu worshipper 
one hundred and eight. Many of their beads are made 
with facets, and much importance is attached to the 
number of facets. A celibate jogi wears heads with 
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RMBrPEV W aMS IB tmMf WO 

ike fcedoi sfiiites wears a Iook 

and whai ncy m^v^ I oanoc nL 

We shoald see at least one of the dnnctenstic 
«igl«t in ihc Zodlagkal Garden of Cafeocu. 

F omitJt m 5*>. Famtoua " mum-^mUr"^ ml tmh mttm whm 
ilrrtmre4 t wo bandretl men, wv^ttm mmi eUJdren 
b0t0n be WBM atptmred 

1 know what that ficfpc bmte b thiokisg at this 
moment: — "Only for those stnrdy bart, I would 
fra^t onfe more on human flesh." I know that by tns 
rra^rd of two hunrlred similar fea.^t«, be could not 
fait to entertain such a thought, if tigers have thoughts. 
The tablet on top of this animal's cage states that he 
ha« (levwired two bumlred human victims, and if the 
fact of thiA record had not been clearly established 
it Ik not likely it would be registereil in such a place, 
f Jtghcr recor<I« than this are claimed for some man- 
eaters, Init it t» always difficult to obtain absolute cer- 
tainty in Mich matters. Sometimes a man-eater will 
ttpfiear at place* forty miles apart in the course of 
a day or two. 

There arc several reasons given as to why the tiger 
ncqtiircn the liabit of killing human beings, Some- 
timrd a mother tigre-is with cubs finds it difficult to 
supply her young with food, and this urgent family 
rccjulremcnt compels her to make indiscriminate at- 
tacks. In olhcr cases decrepitude, or physical dis- 
ability rcndcri it necessary to capture something less 
Agile and fleet thim commo" ~me, and when once he 
rMtllMH. fItepT 
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has tasted human flesh a preference is formed which 
encourages the practice of kilHng human beings. It 
is nuich easier to creep stealthily up to some native 
hut where children are at play about the compound, 
and snatch a child, than to pursue a deer. 

Because of the extension of railways, the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and destruction by hunters this 
ferocious beast is becoming more retiring than in 
fonner times. Hunter reports that in three years one 
of these dreaded man-eaters killed one hundred and 
five people, another eighty, while a third was the 
dreaded pe&t of thirty native villages; a fourth killed 
and devDurtd one hundred and twenty-seven people, 
and for many weeks closed an important highway to 
all travel. It is believed that Bengal is the original 
home of the tiger, and from thence his habitat has 
gradually extended northward to China, eastward to 
the Malay peninsula, and latterly to South India ; the 
fact that there are no tigers in Ceylon leads to the 
reasonable inference that the migration had not ex- 
tended to southern India before the separation of that 
island from the mainJand. There are no tigers in 
Africa, and it is admitted by those who are familiar 
with the characteristics of both animals that the tiger 
is a much more ferocious beast than the African "King 
of the forest." 

Fish-stories are proverbial. Snake-stortes may 
easily rank second as a field for the licentiate of 
hyperbole. Tiger-stories will surely take the third 
place. Exaggeration concerning the size of tigers and 
their deeds is so great and so common, and the state- 
ments of hunters and naturalists are so diverse, that 
it is very difficult to reach the truth. One man gives 
a case of a tiger with a bullock in his jaws jump- 
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ing a six-foot hedge without breaking a branch, 
Otners tell about their skipping off freely with cows 
in their mouths, when the cows are much taller and 
larger than the tigers. Of course, there are innumer- 
able joke tiger-stories connected with hunts and hair- 
breadth escapes, wherein the beast in the story has 
been expanded to forty feet ; other narrators with less 
gullible auditors or less magnifytng power tn their 
visual organ>i have contracted their quarry to fifteen 
or twenty feet. We may expect something like ac- 
curacy from such authority as Captain Forsythc, who 
claims that a tiger over ten feet is unusually large, 
or from the famous sportsman Sir Samuel Baker who 
fixes the average at nine feet six inches. Baker's 
estimate corresponds with that of Mr. Sanderson, 
another eminent hunter, who says the largest he has 
ever killed measured nine feet six inches from tip 
to tip. The moral is obvious: with any respect for 
truth about fish, snakes or tigers, beware of hyper- 
bole I 

There is, however, no question about "Mr. Stripes" 
being a very powerful and ferocious beast. Undoubt- 
edly he is sufficiently powerful to drag an ox ft)r a dis- 
tance when occasion requires ; but, as for leaping 
across chasms with an ox in his jaws or hopping over 
six-foot hedges with a cow. you will do well to re- 
member the sapient speech of Josh Billings:— "It 
is better not to know so much, than to know so much 
that isn't so." Even our school-books arc filled with 
these absurd exaggerations that a modicum of common 
sense ought to repudiate. 

The government of India offers rewards for the 
killing of these animals so destructive to human life, 
yet there is little likeHhood of their extinction, as the 
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deep haunts of the Tarai and the reed-covered plains 
of Bengal are likely to remain secure coverts for many 

g^eneralions to C-Oine, The annual average death-rate 
from tigers is about ten thousand human beings, yet, 
great as that number is, it is scarcely one-half that 
chargeable to the deadly cobra. 

The stories toM about a tiger's sucking the blood 
of his victims are now known to be myths ; there are 
still many theories offered as to how he destroys hta 
prey. My belief is that he has no particular method, 
but seizes it in any sort of "catch-as-catch-can" as 
other animals do ; he has, however, a regular way of 
devouring his "kill," eating first the hind quarters, if 
his repast be from an ox, and returning a second day 
to finish the carcass. 

There arc several ways of hunting this fierce deni- 
zen of the jungle : the safer and more comfortable way 
is on the backs of howdahed elephants that roam about 
in such jungles as tlie Tarai until a specimen is lo- 
cated and surrounded: after a sharp encounter he is 
usually soon brought clown by gnn-firc from the oc- 
cupants of the howdahs. This method usually affords 
little opportunity for the poor brute to show his 
prowess in self-defense. Elephants for such hunts 
miist be thoroughly trained, otherwise they a.re liable 
to become frightened on facing a tiger, in which case 
a stampede is likely to occur, when the howdahs with 
their occupants are sure to be precipitated to the 
ground and liable to be attacked by tlie infuriated 
animal. 

A second method is by staking out a bait in tlie 

L shape of a cow or an ox and then constructing a 
perch within easy gun-range of the bait. This hun- 
ter's perch, called a muchan, nrust be higher than can 
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be reachcJ tiy llic spring of a tiger ; on (fits the hno- 
ler tccrctcs liimscif until the tiger, bearing or smell- 
ing the living bait, creeps stealthily forward within 
range of the hunter on the rmichan. When hunting 
the tiger in this fashion I have been frequently told 
liy experienced Indian hunters never to be accompa- 
nied by a chikaree who h nut a trained hunter, for 
the curious reason that the sight of a tiger will so 
fill a native with terror that he cannot repress a 
nervous cough, which of course frightens away your 
quarry. 

A third wny of hunting the tiger is by stalking him 
In his nativf! haunts; this naturally requires more 
courage and involves more risk on (he part of the 
hunter. The veteran, courageous hunter prefers to 
take some risk, and to oflfcr his antagonist some op- 
portunity of defense; lie rather scorns the muchan 
and the howdah as unsportsmanlike handicaps placed 
upon his enemy; he considers his powerful modern 
rifle quite an c<iuivalent of claws and teeth in a mortal 
contbut. Few hunters are killed on the muchan or 
in the liowdah; but not a few while tiger-stalking, 
which rec|uifcs great courage, and quick, unfailing 
marksmanship — a wounded tiger means a hair-breadth 
chance for life. 

Wliilr we arc in Calcutta we slimild improve the 
oi»portiinity to see a typically splendid example of the 

nativR iirchitectiire. 

POBttton SI. Juin Tvmplp, the ricbetit place of wor- 
mbip In Calcutta 

Fcrgnis.an, the preeminent judge of oriental archi- 
tecture, says that, with the Jains, building a temple is 
■ prayer In stone whi'' consider highly ac- 
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ceptable to the Deity and likely to gain tliem favor 
both here and hereafter. Here we can behold one of 
the ninst heaittifiil Jaiiia [urayers ii] slinu*. What 
higher incentive could a devotee have to build a beau- 
tiful and costly temple, than to iecl that merit and 
acceptability are according to beauty and costliness? 
We here see only one of a series of beautiful build- 
ings surrrounding this court, all fiUed with a maze 
of exquisite decoration. The fine main entrance is 
to the left beyond that pool of water; tlie home (or 
one of the homes) of the wealtliy baiilder of this 
temple is to the right. A second court with a floor 
of mosaics, shaded by rieh canopies, under which 
dances in honor of the Jaina saints are held and ac- 
companied by instrumental music, is also to the right. 
These courts are often crowded with worshippers and 
tlie air laden with perfume and incense; fountains 
play, and the bloom of flowers of many colors adds 
contrast to Hoors of marble and the snowy statuary. 
In every direction you can see how pure white marble 
has been chiseJed into forms of beauty. That magnifi- 
cent structure beyond the court, the chief temple with 
clustered tower, gleams within and without from a 
mosaic of mirror-glass which gives the effect of 
myriads of brilliants hung upon the walls. The 
highly polished floors appear to be pools of limpid 
water reflecting the mirrored cohimns and the deli- 
cate tracery of marble lace-work — a labyrinth of 
stalactites in a cavern studded with gems — or an arctic 
frolic of soft snow overspread with glittering jewels. 
This is a Jain temple which we have called the 
richest and most beautiful place of worship in Cal- 
cutta. You have not forgotten our visit to the 
famous Jain temples at Mt. Abu (Positions 11-12). 
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^Vhcn at that temple I told you something about this 
branch of the Hindu, or as some say, of the Buddhis- 
tic religion (pages 53-54). The term Jain is from 
the word Jhta. which means "spiritual conqueror." A 
prince named Vardhamana, bom in 509 B. C, was the 
founder of Jainism. The spiritualized saints are some- 
times spoken of as Jinas and sometimes as Tirthan- 
karas or deified mortals. Wilkins says: — "These 
ihcy declare to be greater than even the chief deities 
of the Hindu pantheon. Statues of these beings in 
black and white arc to be seen in their chief temples. 
They are all of the same style of feature, quietness and 
calmness being their chief characteristic — nothing at 
all approaching lo the grotesque, as appears in many 
of the ordinary Hindu objects of worship; and the 
Jain temples for beauty and cleanliness are in every 
way superior to those of the orthodox Hindu. . . . 
The following cj>ithols applied to the saints will show 
the profound reverence that is paid to them. They 
are called Jagatprabhus (Lords of the world), Kshina- 
karma (Free from ceremonial acts), Sariagna (Om- 
niscient), Adiswara (Supreme Lord), Devadideva 
(God of Gods), Tirthankaras (Those who have passed 
over the sea of life) , and Jinaa (Victors over all human 
passions and infirmities)." 

Some Jinas arc mythical and some are believed to 
have been historic personages. You can see about the 
beautiful court before us many statues; they repre- 
sent these deified mortals, or the Tirthankaras. The 
early saints or mythical ones are believed to have 
been huge (old myths like modern lies tend towards 
exag^ration) ; the historic or real personages, normal 
in size. There are many divisions and subdivisions 
of the Jains. Schism is rife in Jainism as in every 
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"ism." According to the same authority before quoted, 
one of the main divisions is subdivided into two great 
classes, viz.:~*'The Swetambaras or white-robed; and 
the Digambaras, or air-clad, i. e., naked- Between 
these the most bitter animosity prevails. Probably the 
Dtganibaras originally went about naked or nearly so; 
now they simply divest themselves of their upper gar- 
ment, a many colored one worn during meals ; the 
Swetambaras, on the other hand, retain their clothes 
during their meals. This, however, does not con- 
stitute the only or main difference, between them. The 
Swetambaras decorate their images with jewels; their 
opponents consider this action to be wrong. The gurus 
of the Swetambaras eat their food from vessels ; those 
of the Digambaras must take it from the hands of 
their disciples. The Swetambaras assert that the anj^as 
(Scriptures) were the work of the immediate disciples 
of the Tirthankaras ; the Digambaras affirm a much 
later origin for them. The Swetambaras assert that 
women cannot obtain Nirvana (Heaven) ; the Digam- 
baras deny this." The above is chiefly interesting as 
showing how Jainism hke otlier "Lsms" the world over 
runs to schismatic divisions and frivolous distinc- 
tions; and the above is only one division of a long 
and tedious list of sects, cults and castes into which 
this branch of Buddhism or Hinduism is separated. 
You will realize then, to understand fully the sig- 
nificance of the scene before us, this beautiful temple 
with its daily crowd of worshippers, its decorations, 
its symbohsm, would require more time and space than 
we are able to assign to it. 



The Botanical Gardens of Calcutta are deservedly 

famous, and we should not omit to sec one or two 
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of their chief attractions. The grounds are beside the 
Hugli river a little below the city proper and on the 
other side of the stream. 

Position $a. Asnong the aerial roots of a single ban* 
yaa tree, one thonsand feet in circumference, 
Calcatta 

Wc are in the Botanical Garden at Calcutta, be- 
neath a tree of world-wide celebrity, the eccentric 
banyan tree ; I say eccentric because trees seldom 
throw off rcx>ts from their branches, as this one docs. 
Wc arc among the aerial roots, or among the raultiple 
trunks of the largest and most celebrated banyan in 
Inrlia and probably in the world. In our geographies, 
in our school books, in books of travel and history, 
in botanical works, wc have seen pictures of the ban- 
yan tree and i think in many cases of this identical 
tree. In books tlie entire tree is usually shown; but 
the tree is so wide- spread in jj that one must retire 
to a considerable distance in order to bring it all 
within the angle of an ordinary phot<^raphic lens 
and that give.s the effect of smallncss. Instead, there- 
fore of allowing you the entire tree at a distance, I 
have chosen to bring you in here among its wonder- 
fully multiplied trunks. 

We can sec at thia moment but a small portion of 
the area covered by this tree ; there are two hundred 
and thirty-two of these aerial roots, many of them as 
large as ordinary trees. Its wi de-spreading crown 
overhead covers three acres. The main trunk is about 
fifty feet in circumference. It was sixty-eight years 
old when visited by Sir J. D. Hooker in 1860, mak- 
ing it at the present time about one hundred and four- 
teen years, It is now in vigorous growth and promises 
well for another century. '*■ - ^he chief attraction of 
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this magnificent out-door botanical garden. Travelers 
from every land have stood under its umbrageous 
crown. It is carefully protected and often a chosen 
nook for picnickers. These curious trees were known 
to Milton, who refers to thcni in the following coup- 
Jet:— 

"Such as at this day to Indian known, 
In Malabar or Dcccan spreads her arms." 

This widely known tree belongs to the fig-family, 
two species of which are found in many eastern coun- 
tries. The banyan is a wild Indian fig-tree (ficus In- 
dicus). The other is the sacred fig-tree (ficus re- 
li^iosus). They are both sacred; the latter is same- 
times called the peepul tree, and in Ceylon it is uni- 
versally known as the sacred bo-tree ; the former was 
regarded as the home of gods and spirits. Bishop 
Heber when he first witnessed its many dendral col- 
umns and its ample shade exclaimed, "What a noble 
place of worship !" 

The iimltiplying habit of this old banyan tree is 
encouraged by the caretakers of the garden ; it has 
given renown to both the garden and the city of Cal- 
cutta. The slender rootlets which thrust down from 
the limbs towards the earth are often protected from 
the encroaclunents of wanton boys and the possible 
transgression of an omnivorous goat by being in- 
cased in pieces of bamboo until securely rooted in the 
ground. It would seem artvantagcous, if other trees, 
especially fruit trees, would adopt the habits of the 
banyan tree. 

The generic companion of the banyan tree, the 
pccpul or ba-trec, is undoubtedly the most religiously 
cherished tree in the Orient. Kergusson says: — *'!£ 
not the oldest it is certainly among the tnnst ancient 
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of the idols that still command the adoration of man- 
kind." This universal reverence for the peepul tree 
is owing to the alleged fact that under it Buddha ob- 
tained enlightenment at a place not far from Benares. 
The Kinfj of Ceylon begged for a branch of that tree, 
but it would have been sacrilege to cut a branch. By 
some sort of a miracle a branch became severed from 
the tree ; It was sent in a golden vase to the king who 
planted it in Anuradhapura, the ancient capital; and 
toda^ it or its offshoots may be seen, old and gnarled, 
but still worshipped annually by thousands of devout 
pilgrims. It is more than two thousand years since 
the tree was first taken to Ceylon and now about every 
Buddhistic tenrple throughout the entire world you 
may see this venerated anri much- worshipped tree- 
idol. So, tlien we may regard the banyan and the 
pccpul as the twin-saints of the artx)rcal world. 

Another particularly interesting sight in these gar- 
dens wc may sec from our next po-sition. 

Position jj. GrRSSos at whose feet men arc like in- 
aectft enormoua baiuhooa in Botanical Gardens, 
Calcutta 

The bamboo belongs to the grass family and has 
been called the King of Grasses ; yet from its structure 
and its great size it inay properly be called a tree; 
and if classed according to its manifold utilitarian 
purposes it n;ay easily be called the most useful tree 
in the world. It is most abundant in tro]iic^il coun- 
tries, yet it is sometimes found in many varieties as 
far north as latitude 3.5". as in Japan, where its 
artistic features have been recognized and where it 
flourishes in many species and in great abundance. 

In many tr<tpical and sub-tropical countries one can 
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scarcely imagftne how the inliabitants could live with- 
out the bamboo ; it is their food, their shelter, their 
clothing; it is their staff of life. 

The growth of those stalks is peculiar ; it multi- 
plies by shoots springing up from the parent root In 
the earth, until, like other grasses and reeds, it forms 
clumps ; hence we speak of clumps of bamboo. 
Branches do not appear until a shoot has reached its 
full heig^ht; this shows a wise provision, of nature, 
because lateral branches in a close compact clump 
such as you sec here, would be destroyed in an up- 
ward growth. When the stalk has reached its full 
height the branches spring out horizontally from the 
joints. The growth of the bamboo is very rapid, 
sometimes exceeding three inches in a single day. I 
have seen in Ceylon a young giant bamboo seventy- 
five feet in height, the growth of only eighteen montlis. 
The sprout or shoot as it bursts from the earth has 
the full thickness of die mature stalk, about four or 
five inches. Such young shoots are edible, and may 
be seen in every oriental market. They form one 
of the vegetables on most tables, even European tables 
in the East. 

We passed from a consideration of the sacred 
banyan and the sacred peepul trees to the bamboo. 
Would it be more than just to complete the dcndral 
trinity by apotheosizing the beneficent utilities of the 
bamboo? In speaking of the uses of the bamboo, it 
is possible to mention only some of the more general. 
Books have been written on the bamboo — a whole vol- 
ume has been written on some of its manifold uses 
alone. Its grass-like leaves are fodder for cattle. 
Mackintoshes or rain-coats are also made from them. 
The wood contains much silica, and when burned the 
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ashes make an excellent polishing powder. Sections 
of the flinty wood are used in producing; fire by fric- 
tion. Every joint is a hollow cylinder which is easily 
made into water-vessels, milk pails, drinking cups, 
pint, quart and gallon measures. During our war 
in the Philippines, I found most of the native soldiers 
carrying a Canteen made from a joint of bamboo. 
Houses are made from bamboo. En transporting 
liquids of various kinds, instead of using barrels they 
use a section of bamboo eight or ten feet long. In the 
Himalayas and other moimtaJns. water is conveyed 
from springs in cool elevations down to the valley.s 
in pipes made from bamboos. The inter-ncxles or 
joint-partitions are removed ami each bamboo forms 
a durable pipe from twenty to tliirty feet in lengtli; 
these are tele.scoped to form a continiiou.s line of pipe 
which can be extended for miles. It is needless lo 
mention in detail the innumcrabte artistic and utili- 
tarian uses to which the bamboo is put in Japan. In 
Canton I secured .some strong and artistic chairs 
made from heavy bamboo witltotil the use of a nail 
or other metal, and at twenty-five cents apiece. Many 
kinds of musical instruments arc made from this won- 
derful grass — farming implements, cooking utensils, 
road vehicles (except the wheels), suspension bridges, 
fences, scaflfolding, beds, pillows, flagpoles, guns, 
swords, canes, clubs, flower-pots. In the Courts of 
China it is the penal flagellator for all minor offenses 
— the "birch" of thf Celestial Empire. It is the 
anchor chain of the Chinese junk ; it is the rope of 
the Tankia, i. e., the boal-dwellers or water popula- 
tion. Many kinds of boati arc made of it ; three or 
four bamboos lashed together make a buoyant raft. 
Twenty-five cents wortli of bamboos will make a boat 
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to carry several tons. A few large trunks placed 
one within another will provide masts for ships of 
several hundred tons. 

When the tree grows old it secretes within its culms 
a delightful beverage. If this is allowed to remain 
within the hollow joints it becomes a concrete sub- 
stance with valuable medicinal properties, called ta- 
bascheer. This substance is found to be wholly 
silicious matter which resists acids and is quite in- 
destructible by fire, and with alkalies it forms a trans- 
parent glass. It is recorded in Chinese history that 
the seed of the bamboo has preserved the lives of 
thousands. Hindus eat the seed mixed with honey and 
consider it a rare delicacy, equal quantities of each 
being placed in a joint coated with clay and roasted 
over a fire. Nearly all ftshing articles are made of 
it; it is used as a tile in roofing houses. The famous 
Wizard of electrical science, from whom Nature can 
hide scarcely any of her secrets, was the first to learn 
that the silicions fibre of the bamboo forms a durable 
carbon — the carbon now long familiar in connection 
with the incandescent tight. It has been said, that in 
China, this wonderful reed is of greater value than her 
mines. Its uses are so numerous, so various, and so 
beneficial that we can scarcely see how the country 
could exist without it. 

It is said that this graceful and benevolent king of 
the grasses is a favorite of the fierce tiger whose yel- 
low coat simulates the corresponding color of the 
bamboo, among the clumps of which he is wont to 
^^ seek a grateful shelter. 

^^ We have seen thus far in our journey many people 
^—^ of the middle and lower classes. It is indeed not often 
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that an ordinary traveler has any opportunity to meet 
personally a representative of the higher ranks of 
society. It is by special privilege that you now have 
a chance to see at his own home a nian of high rank 
and vast wealth. 

Position S4. Hia Highness the Maharajah of Ta- 
gore In Durbar costume with Jewels worth f joo, • 
ooOf in bis palace, CalcattH 

We have heard so much ahont the wealth of In- 
dia and her wealthy princes that I have decided to 
present yon to the Maharajah of Tagore. He is the 
owner of vast estates, the possessor of magnificent 
palaces in Calcutta, and, though a prince of high rank 
and possessing enormous weahh, is as genial and tin- 
pretentious a gentleman as could be found In the 
humblest walks of life. Through a letter from our 
consul in Calcutta, who was on intimate terms with 
this prince, I was enabled to visit him on several oc- 
casions. He speaks English fluently, is well informed ' 
on current subjects, and entertains with exceeding 
generosity and courtesy. After a pleasant conversa- 
tion which continued for some time, I said to him : — 
"Is it possible for your Highness to permit me to make 
stereographs of your several palaces?" He replied; — 
"You are quite at liberty to photograph all my build- 
ings — interiors and exteriors. My castle is across the 
street," pointing across the way to a magnificent stone 
castle displaying all the architectural features of ba- 
ronial times. Continuing, he said: — "I have one 
palace a few miles out; my grandsnn will drive you 
in my carriage tn that, and on your return he will ac- 
company you through the castle," ! accepted hi.i 
generous offer and visited both palaces, which I found 

ery beautiful, The country mansion is situated in 
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spacious grounds ornamented with flowers and shrub- 
bery and pools, fountains and statuary. The castle is 
a more costly building, richly furnished. This, the 
grandson told nie, was kept soldy for the use of the 
guests of His Highness, which, of course, embraced 
the highest dignitaries of the Empire, including the 
Viceroy and government officials. 

It was during a third visit to the palace, and by ap- 
pointment, that this stereograph of His Highness was 
made. He was dressed in his splendid Durbar cos- 
tume — that is, his state dress — with jewels and jeweled 
sword and other precious badges of rank, and a tur- 
ban of costly fabric with a tuft of finest plumes tipped 
with rare gems. The front of his turban gleams with 
a cluster of brilliants. His side-arms and the scab- 
bard of his state sword are encrusted with sparkhng 
old diamonds of the first water. He has just arisen 
from a richly carved state chair of solid satinwood; 
the drapery about the room is of the finest material 
and the product of the cunningest loom-craft. His 
necklace of several strands includes many shells and 
stones rare and precious. The robe is satin, edged with 
gold and his sash is a miracle of needle-work. 

After my negatives were made I was a little curious 
to know the value of this matchless costume with its 
decoration of gems; so, before taking leave of His 
Highness, I ventured a query as to the value of the 
gems on his person. He smiled benignantly and re- 
plied: — "It is very difficult to tell, because some of 
them are almost priceless heirlooms, but I think a 
moderate estimate would be four laks of rupees 
^$200,000)," But more beautifid than the priceless 
gems on his person or the gorgeous palace in which 
he lived, was the imaflfected, unassuming, unpre- 
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tcntious naturalness of his bearing. I could not but 
fetl that many a purse-proud westerner might profit 
by the example of meek courtesy JisplayeH by the 
Maharajah of Tagore. 



We are next to visit the most sacred city in India — 
Benares. Jerusalem is the sacred city of the Christians; 
Mecca that of (be Mohammedans; and Benares is the 
holy city of the Hindus. No traveler to India can 
affnrd to leave Uie country without visiting the .shrines 
at Benares on the sacred Ganges. Consult the general 
map again. Benares you 6nd four hundred miles 
northwest of Calcutta ; thither we shall go for our next 
study. A special, local map of Benares ts also pro- 
vided, where our successive positions are definitely 
located. You will find Position 55, for example. 
marked on the Ganges river itself with diverging red 
lines reaching to one of the banks. 



PoBJtion ss, 

Benarea 



A homing ghat on the Gangen at 



We are on a small craft on the sacred Ga.nges, fac- 
ing the left bank. The river is Rowing towards our 
right, Calcutta is about four hundred miles away in 
that direction (southeast) and Delhi as far away at 
the northwest. 

Benares here before us is one of the most sacred 
cities in the world. It is one of the most famous cities 
in Hindustan, Delhi was the Mohammedan capital; 
Benares was and is the Hindu capital. No historian 
seems to know when it was founded. On account of 
the multitudes of transient dwellers (pilgrims), it is 
difficult to obtain an accurate census of the population 
• — probahlv four or five hundred thousand would not 
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Ik* far atniss. Over six centuries before Christ. Sakya 
Muni (Riidclha), on his way from Gaya where he 
received Nirvana, sojourned here 1o befjin his work 
uf enlightenment, it is inferred, from this fart, thil, 
unless the city had then been a place of considerable 
importance, it would not have been chosen by so great 
a prophet. The great Hindu authors wrote au<l sent 
out their works from thi.s place. 

We are soon to land antl walk anwnpst those tem- 
ples, tliose holy batliintj-places ; but before wc land, 
and wbile yet Hoating upon the sacred waters, let U9 
reJIect, tliat tliree thonstind years apo and possibly 
more, there were shrines along those banks, and many 
worshippers here just as there are today. No doubt an 
early Benares city stwjd on that bank fjefore its at 
the time of the Aryan invasion ;* and no doubt Benares 
saw the rise of Brahmanism out of the early Vedic 
religion. Probably for over three thousand year?, 
according to Max Miiller, "the priest and philosopher 
have sat side by side in Benares, and logrethcr have 
woven thai closely elaborated web of faith and prac- 
tice in which the Hindu mind is today enmeshed. The 
vision of that early past is dim btU enticing, and it 
floats before the eye like the picture in some magic 
crystal. When Babylon was an upstart, contending 
with lordly Nineveh, and the early Jewish heroes and 
kings were welding the Israclitish tribes into a nation ; 
while the Phoenician barks were yet content to plough 
the sheltered Mediterranean, not yet daring to at- 
tempt the white cliffs of Albion: while the Grecian 
communities were slowly and jealously forming them- 
selve-i into commonwealths, and Athens was hard' 
more than a name, and Rome not yet thought of, he 
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in this quiet retreat by the calm flowing Ganges, and 
amid the teeming, fruitful plains, dwelt thoughtful 
sccrs and proud priests, and hither, to worship at a 
hundred shrines, toiled streams of wistful pilgrims." 
Here then is a city as old as the cities of the ancient 
empires. That those banks before us were trodden by 
the feet of pilgrims three thousand years ago, is an 
overwhelming thought. Gautama walked there and 
taught his doctrine of how to attain perfect peace of 
mind, more than twenty-five hundred years ago. Since 
that time countless millions have visited the shrines 
and balhing-places; ootmtless thousand? have been 
transformed to ashes at the burning-places whence wc 
can see the smoke issuing even at this distance and 
at this moment; millions in treasure have been ex- 
pended in erecting those beautiful temples which line 
the bank of the river for many miles. The kind and 
gentle teacher, the first defender of lower life, Buddha, 
took up his abode for a time a little north of the city 
in a deer-park, just in the direction in which we are 
looking. The great Buddhist monarch Asoka ruled at 
Patna 250 B. C. ami exercised great influence at 
Benares. The great Chinese devotees, Fa Hian. at the 
beginning of the fifth century, and Hiouen Thsang, in 
the seventh, came here to Benares to obtain manu- 
scripts of the Buddhist scriptures. The reports of 
these Chinese pilgrim adventurers say: — "Families of 
great wealth whose houses are stored with rare and 
precious things are to be seen. The people are gentle 
and polished and esteem most highly people given to 
study. Some cut off the hair; others reserve a tuft 
upon the crown, go naked and are destitute of any 
kind of clothing. Some besmear their bodies with 
ashes. There are thirty monasteries (Buddhist) con- 
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taining about three thousand devotees ; there are a 
hundred temples of the Hindu gods, and about ten 
thousand heretics (TTindiis)." This was written by 
Chinese travelers more than thirteen hundred years 
ago, and tlieir descriptions harmonize perfectly with 
the conditions of the place today. 

Many centuries ago Buddhism lost its hold on In- 
dia, and now Benares is the rehgious capital of Hin- 
duism. Those beautiful structures we see now are 
building's belonging to the city which lies imme- 
diately beyond them; they are temples, palaces and 
slirineg surmounted by domes, pinnacles and minarets, 
and others extend aloujj^ the bank for miles. Those 
wide and long flights of stone steps extending do\\'n 
i to the river are broken by broad platforms where you 

Will see fine Hindu shrines, bathing houses, and 
preaching canopies. All these places arc continually 
j in a state of great agitation with pilgrims from every 

part of the country, dressed in every style of garb ; 
some are undressed, others listening reverently to 
some expounder of Hindu beliefs. Some are laving 
themselves with muddy but holy Ganges water; others 
are watching some pious ascetic powdered with ashes; 
: they are counting beads in the water; they are drying 

themselvc.<! with towels ; holy bulls mingle with the 
pilgrim.s. Some are under huge umbrellas ; some in- 
dulge in copious gulps of the holy water unfiltered; 
Lto them, holy water cannot be impure, even when 
dead bodies and living are immersed in thousands 
nearly side by side. 
You naturally wonder what has made Bern 
purification place for the Hindu, and what 
origin of its sacredness. Wilkins in Modem H 
gives the following legend as showing the oi 
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the sacredness of Benares: — *'Oii one occasion, Brahma 
and Siva quarrelled respecting their respective posi- 
tions. As Brahma declared that he was supreme, 
Siva cut off Brahma's fifth head, and thus was guilty 
of the most heinous crime of injuring a Brahman, 
Brahma being the progenitor of the Brahman. After 
giving vent to his anger, Siva found himself in a 
most miserable plight; the dissevered head of his rival 
adhered to his hand, as the blood of a slaughtered 
guest adhered to the hand of Machcth. In order to 
get free from the dreadful sign of his revengeful spirit, 
Siva wandered from shrine to shrine and practiced 
the most arduous penances, but all was in vain till 
he reached the sacred city of Benares. There he lost 
his burden; and, following his example, his wor- 
shippers weighed down with the burden of sin go 
from shrine to shrine, but in Benares, of all places 
find peace of con.t;ciencc and the assurance of salva- 
tion. As Siva found relief in this city that no other 
place could give, it is but natural that his followers 
should wish to dwell in the place that was so beneficial 
to their deity, and which they believe is especially dear 
to him." 

A Hindu priest thus writes in reference to the 
sanctity of this holy of holies: — "It is commonly 
thought by Christians, Mohammedans, and others who 
are unacquainted with the truth, that this holy city 
of Kasi (Benares) rests upon a portion of the earth. 
But such an opinion is altogether erroneous, as it has 
been revealed to us by the gods, and as our senses 
are at times permitted to discover. TIio world itself, 
since the days of its creation, has remained supported 
upon the thousand heads of the serpent Ananta 
(eternity'), and so it will continue to be upheld until 
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the command of Brahma shall be proclaimed for it 
to be forever enveloped in the coils of that inter- 
minable deity. Now, when the Judgment takes place 
in the city of Kasi. within a circumference of ten 
miles from its center, it alone will remain firm. For 
it rests upon the heads of Ananta, but is fixed upon 
the three points of the trident of Shiv or Mahadeo, 
to whose care it will be entrusted. All who now dl& 
within its walls are blessed, and those who are found 
within it on that eventful day shall be blessed a thou- 
sand fold. 

"Ages before the Mohammedan conquest of this 
city by the Sultan Mohammed, which happened in 
the seventh century; ages before it was made sub- 
servient to the Patans, which was a hundred centuries 
earlier ; ages before Kasi was the second capital of 
the Hindu Kingdom of Kanauj, which was the case 
a himdred centuries before that; ages before history 
has any record. Shiv built this wonderful city of the 
purest gold, and all its temples of precious stones. 
But, alas ! the iniquity of man contaminates and de- 
stroys the beauty of everything divine. In consequence 
of the heinous sins of the people, the precious ma- 
terials of this sacred place were deteriorated, and 
eventually, changed into stone, by permission of the 
founder, Shiv. . . . Lately, the excesses and 
wickedness of the inhabitants are again increasing, 
and now the indignant Shiv is beginning to display his 
anger by turning the stone edifices into huts of mud 
and thatch." 

From the first appearance of man on the earth to 
the present day is it not marvelous, what the human 
mind, endowed with reason, is capable of believing? 
Mental illumination seems to be as rare as the gem 
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in the lithic world; and average human being;s arc 
not unUke the pebbles on the sea-shore, innumerable 
and of every color and kiml, but rarely can lie found 
a "gem of purest ray serene." While Benares to 
Hindu eyes is the most holy place in the world, to 
outsiders it is the wickedest city in India. 

Again calhng your attention to the scene on the 
shore, you see several boats about this ghal ; these are 
iised for carrying passengers up and down the river 
for a panoramic view of the several miles of temple 
and ghat-lincd bank of the river. This near ghat is 
used chiefly as a boat landing-place ; it is now early 
in the day and that is why you do not see the river 
Blled with bathers; but, at the ghat towards the right, 
yiiu can see them coming down from beneath huge 
umbrellas to the river. Near the center of the bank 
you will notice a thin cloud of smoke issuing from 
near the edge of the water ; it arises from the burning- 
ghat, or the place where bodies are burned. There are 
several people standing on that elevated platform peer- 
ing down at the burning bodies. Many of those beau- 
tiful shrine temples, having been erected on .silt-foun- 
dations, have been undermined by the river and now 
lie half submerged in water. 

For our next position the boat on which we now 
stand moves near tlic burning ghat, so that we may 
witness the gruesome process of Hindu incineration. 
Notice the location as marked on our local map. 

Position 56. "Who dica in the waters of the Ganges 
obtains Heaven.*' Bathing and haming Hindu 
dead— Benares 

We have brought our boat near to the burning ghat 
where we can closely inspect the preparation for the 
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burning of bodies. You have not forgotten that while 
in Bombay we visited the Hindu burning-place (Posi- 
tion 5). Here for a second time we are before a burn- 
ing scene, or rather we see the preparation of the 
pyres and the preparation of the bodies to be burned 
thereon. There are here before us three bodies and 
two pyres. Two bodies arc in the water by the 
river's edge. The wood is much like what wc call 
cord-wood. You see the height of the pyres, and that 
on one is already placed the body of a man ; we know 
it is the body of a man because it is robed in white; 
wc know that the corpse at the edge of the water is 
that of a woman because it is wrapped in red cloth. 
There is hardly an hour in the day when the smoke 
and fumes of the burning dead are not ascending from 
this rude crematory. Sellers of wood do a prosperous 
business. The process of burning is somewhat lengthy, 
but not unworthy of being related. 

The corpse is brought here to the ghat tied upon 
a rude bier of bamboo and carried on the shoulders of 
relatives, who as they move through the city streets 
keep up a chant of, Rama, nama satya hat (The name 
of Ram is true). The corpse is swathed in white 
cloth if a male, in a red one if a female, and is at 
the ghat deposited with its feet in the Holy Ganges 
while the pyre is being prepared. Wood for the pyre 
may be purchased on the spot, though in some cases 
relatives bring it with them; expensive scented wood 
is sometimes used by the wealthy. 

After the pyre has been constructed and the corpse 
laid thereon, comes the ceremony of applying the fire. 
A very curious feature of this rite is the position 
held by the ghat attendant. This man is always a 
Dom, i. e., of a. caste so degraded that should he, 
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tvtn inadvertently, touch a dead body it would be con- 
Ivninatcd beyond remedy. And yet by an ancient rule 
the necessary materials for cremation must be ob- 
tained from one o£ this despised caste. Sherring in 
his Castes and Tribes of Benares says : — "The Dont 
supplies five logs of wood which he lays in order 
on the ground, the rest of the wood being given by 
the family of the deceased. When the pile is ready 
for burning, a handful of lighted straw is brought 
by the Doni and is taken from him and applied by 
■ Cttie of the chief members of the family to die wood. 
The Dom is the only person who can furnish the light 
for the purpose, and if from any circumstance tlift 
service of one cannot be obtained, great delay and 
Inconvenience are apt to arise. The Dom exacts a fee 
for three things, the five logs, tlie hunch of straw, 
and the light." When all is ready, the son of the de- 
ceased, if he be so fortunate as to possess one, comes 
forward and receives in his right hand a torch. After 
walking with this seven times round the pyre, taking 
care to keep his left Iiaiul away from the pile, he sets 
fire to it at the head and the foot and soon all is in a 
blaze. The relations withdraw to the top of the bank, 
where they sit in mournful silence, watching the body 
of the departed friend or relative being slowly re- 
duced to aslies, and when all is consumed the ashes 
are gathered together and flung out on the bosom of 
the river.* 

You will not forget that the bathing ghats of the 
living are in loathsome proximity to this ghat ; in- 
deed, the waters of both places are constantly inter- 
mi- " Many dying people are brought here to 
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the bank of the river in their last agonies. To die 
even near the sacred river is Heaven assured. On all 
roads leading towards the sacred territory of Benares 
may be seen the dying borne on litters, and many 
are overtaken by the last summons before tliesc holy 
precincts are reached. 

A little towards the left at the top of this bank is 
3 suttee pillar which we shall visit later (Position 5S). 
Towards our right is a famous tank called Manikar- 
nika-Kund ; thither we shall go for our next view. 
TIic map shows exactly where wc are to stand. 

Poaition 57. Rindu pUgrhna bathing in the aacrcd 
■H-eil of their god Visbna, north bank of the Gati' 
ges at Benaree 

I have told you the legend which shows tlie origin 
of the extraordinary sacredness of Benares, and Uiat 
tlic holy city with its precincts is not of the earth, but 
separate and distinct — a bit of celestial territory. Now 
we are looking into Manikamika-Kund, the most holy 
place or spot in all the holy area. This tank is the 
sanctum sanciorwn of the most sacred city in the 
Hindu world.* 

Every pilgrim who visits Benares, after he has 
received absolution and purification in the sacred river 
and performed all the routine ceremonies at the ghats 
and temples, starts from this tank to walk around the 
entire celestial ground, a distance of fifty miles. He 
completes the circuit here at Manikarnika-Kund by a 
douche in this reeking pool which one author has 
called the "paradise of microbes.'* 

Here is ihe Rev. Arthur Parker's graphic descrip* 

* Son indika by lluret. sod MwUm Hindmim by Wilkuwon. 
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tion of this nasty holy tank: — "Within a railed en- 
closure is a square tank, having on each of its sides 
a staircase of stone leading down to a pool of stagnant 
water, fetid with the rotting flowers which have been 
cast into it as offerings. In this the visitor sees the 
most sacred spot in Benares. To bathe in that filthy 
water means to the Hindu to obtain deliverance from 
all penalties, even for sins of the deepc'st dye. The liar, 
the thief, the murderer and the adulterer may here 
wash and be clean, in a spot which the foot of the 
purest Christian man or woman would instantly defile. 
"There arc many legends connected with this well, 
the most common being this : — 'Once upon a time the 
good lord Vishnu, in a time nf great drought, dug out 
with his discus, not without great pain and labor, this 
well to succor his faithful worshippers. His sacred 
sweat fiileil it to the brim with a pearly (IiwhI, an<l when 
Mahadco arrived and looked down into its limpid 
depths, he saw reflected as in a mirror his own charm- 
ing visage, [enraptured with the sight and full of the 
praises of Vishnu, he asked him to name for himself 
some great reward, to which the dutiful Vishnu re- 
plied that he coultl wish for nothing better than that 
he might always have the company of Mahadeo him- 
self. Now great indeed was the delight of the god, 
and in the excess of his emotion his body trembled 
with rapture, when lo! from one of his ears right into 
the midst of the well there fell a jeweled pendent, 
making it sacred for all time. And this is why, to 
this day, it is called Manikaniika, the well of the car- 
ring. Between the well and the ghat on a raised plat- 
form is a small marble representation of two minute 
feet. This is the C/icranu Padtiktr, the monument of 
Vishnu's foot, for here, it is said, the goJ alighted 
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and marked the spot for ever by the sign of his own 

foot-prints. 

Now let the visitor look around him. for he is at 
the very heart of Hinduism. Above him towers a tofty 
temple, the gift of the Raja of Ahmety, and below, 
along the edge o£ the sacred stream, are several others, 
massive and richly carved, but all slowly sinking into 
the bed of the mighty river. Around him surges a 
motley throng of pilgrims and devotees of all kinds; 
here is the naked yogi with matted locks and smeared 
from head to foot with sacred ashes, and side by side 
with him the gentle Sanyasi, as clean as the other is 
foul, carrying in one hand his gourd of sacred water 
and in the other his bamboo wand which never touches 
the ground. Nuzzling about among the crowd, forag- 
ing for sacred flowers and leaves and dropped rice, 
are sacred bulls; at your ear comes the familiar whine, 
'Bakhshish give here, sir; one rupee, eight anna, four 
anna. I am a priest, sir, I make prayer for you,' and 
turning one sees what is surely not the least sad of 
all melancholy sights here, a fine young Brahman, 
with fair skin and intelligent features, over which the 
shadow of greed and cunning is onEy just creeping, 
taking up the mixed role of beggar, tout, bully and 
general fraud, probably in succession to one of the 
fat sons of the Ganges, squatted down there by the 
water side. 

"Small comfort is it to know that his few words of 
broken English were learned in a Government Col- 
lege, or perchance in a Mission School. But saddest 
of all is it to see the little bands of pilgrims, whose 
dress proves them to be strangers to Benares, who are 
hurried from shrine to shrine by hired touts. Slowly 
they descend the steps of the sacred well and seat 
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themselves in a row. Down by thein squats a Brahmaa, 
twice-bom of heaven. His unctuous voice rolls out 
a few magic mantras which the poor creatures with 
bowed heads try to repeat; bits of sacred grass are 
twisted round the fingers and stuck into the pirdle; one 
by one the sacred ingredients, flowers, rice, etc., are 
added to the pile in their hands, and then a final dab 
on the shoulder of each, and out comes the fat hand, 
and the little eyes glitter, as from crevices of the 
waistband and the corner of the cloth are brought out 
one by one the hoarded coins. Then a step or two, and 
the little company ducks down into the noisome flood 
and ail is over; the crown of piety is won." 

The water of this pool is never renewed except as 
replenished by the rains of heaven ; evaporation slowly 
removes the water and leaves the filth. All the pearly 
drops of Vishnu's sweat were evaporated three thou- 
sand years ago. It is now a turbid, malodorous cess- 
pool. 



Another shrine spot is hard by and we will hasten 
to leave this holy pool to stand by the old sacrificial 
place of Hindu widows. (See the map,) 

Position $8. Suttee pillar at a Benarca burniaf 
ghat wbereHinda widowediedon their husbands' 
fnnetnt pyres. 

We are still on the same (north) bank of the river, 
only a .short distance from the tank of Vishnu and the 
burning ghat. Directly before us here you sec a 
small, low pillar which marks the place where Hindu 
wives formerly burned themselves on the funeral 
pyres of their husbands. It was once a custom in 
India for Hindu widows to commit suicide in this 
manner. The act of self-immolation was called suttee 
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(often spelled saii). We have already referred to 
Thuggee or Thuggism and how it was sometimes done 
by means of poison. In remote times poison was a 
common means of taking life in India. It is said that 
suttee had its origin in a law compelling widows to 
bum themselves on the bodies of their husbands, be- 
cause in so many cases the death of husbands was 
owing to poison administered by wives. Husbands 
were often poisoned for the most trivial oflfense, real 
or imagined; and as a corrective for these feminine 
misdemeanors the penal law of suttee was enforced. 
In later centuries it became a voluntary sacrifice in 
proof of fidelity and devotion, and, when a faint- 
hearted wife had rot the courage or loyalty thus to 
accompany her lord to the other world, the neigh- 
bors forthwith shaved her head as a mark of degrada- 
tion, and compelled her to do all sorts of dnidgery 
for her husband's family. 

While you look at this spot try to think of the 
terrible agonies of the numberless uxorial sacrifices, 
the living cremations that have taken place. 

1 will give a brief account of some attendant cir- 
cumstances of a suttee as witnessed, by Europeans 
since the British occupation.* "Having bathod, the 
widow, dressed in her clean garments, and holding 
some cusa grass, sips water from the palm of her 
hand. Bearing cusa and tila on her head, she looks 
toward the east or north, while tl:e Brahman utters 
the mystic word Om. Bowing to Narayana, she next 
declares: — 'On this month, on this day, I Tnaming 
herself and her family), that I may meet Aruiidhati 
(the wife of Vasistha, the guru of the gods), and 
reside in Swarga, that the years of my stay may be 
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numerous as the hairs of the human body; that I may 
enjoy with paternal and maternal prt^enitors, and the 
ancestry of my husband's father; that, lauded by the 
Apsarases (Celestial nymphs), I may be happy with 
my lord through tlie reign of fourteen Indras ( Kings 
of tlu' gods) ; tliat expiation be made for my hus- 
band's offence-s, whether he has killed a T3rahnian, 
broken the ties of gratitude or murdered his friend — 
thus 1 ascend tu my liiisband's burning pile. I call on 
you, ye guardians of tlie eight regions of the world — 
Sun and Moon, Air, Fire, Ether, Eartli and Water, 
my own soul, Yama (the god of the spirit world), 
Day, Night and Twilight, and thou — conscience, hear 
witness I follow my husband's corpse on the funeral 
pile.' " You will remember that the guru is the wise 
spokesman of the gods, and his wife's name is Arund- 
hati. 

It is the duty of a son or near relative to light the 
funeral torch after the widow-martyr has repeated her 
mantras (said her prayers) ; and the mantras are 
based on the following principles of Tlinchi faith: — 
"The wife who commits herself to ilip flames with her 
husband's corpse, shall equal Arnndhati, and reside 
in Swarga. 

"Accompunying her, she shall reside so long in 
Swar^ as are the 35,000,000 of hairs on the human 
body. 

"As the snake-catcher forcibly drags the serpent 
from his earth, so bearing her husband [from hell] 
with him shall she enjoy heavenly bliss. 

"Dying with her husband, she sanctifies her ma- 
ternal and paternal ancestors and the ancestors of 
him to whom' she gave her virginity. 

"Such a wife, adoring her husband, in celestial 
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felicity with hiin, greatest and most admired, shall 
enjoy the delights of heaven while fourteen Indras 
rei^. 

"Though a husband had killed a Brahman, broken 
the ties of gratitude, or niurdcrcd a friend, she ex- 
piates the crime." 

A common exclamation as a victim enters the fire 
is: — Ratn, Ram, Sati (God, God, I am chaste). 

When the mantras have been concluded, and some 
one near of kin has applied the torch, friends who 
have accompanied the suttee-widow from her home 
gather around the blazing" pile and throw upon it 
butter and wood ; this, of course, is to increase the 
flame and shorten the time of agony. Cases are re- 
corded in which the self-made victim, unable to sus- 
tain the terrible suffering, sprang from the pyre 
wrapped in flame, while the bystanders with whips and 
clubs rained blows upon her to compel her to re- 
enter the fire; if she escapes and recovers from her 
charred condition, she becomes an outcast. The 
friends and witnesses of this brutal practise will re- 
ceive, as they believe, great reward for the part taken 
in the sacrifice. 

While at first suttee was practised as a penal in- 
fliction, latterly it was, as already stated, a voluntary 
act; yet when a widow failed to carry out her de- 
clared purpose of self-immolation she was subjected 
to the most debasing au.^terities. Sometimes, suttee 
subjects were drugged almost to unconsciousness be- 
fore the crucial moment ; in other cases great cjuanti- 
ties of wood, lashed down, were placed over the two 
bodies. 

Col. Sleeman in his Rambles and Recollections re- 
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lates several cases of suttee which he witnessed, one 
of which follows: — 

"Having satisfied myself that it would he unavail- 
ing to attempt to save her life, I sent for all the prin- 
cipal members of her family, and consented that she 
should be suffered to bum herself if they would enter 
into engagements that no other member of their 
family should ever do the same. This they all agreed 
to, and, the papers having been drawn out in due 
form about midday, I sent down notice to the old lady, 
who seemed extremely pleased and thankful. The cere- 
monies of bathing were gone through before three, 
while the wood and the other combustible materials 
for a strong fire were collected, and put into the pit. 
After bathing she called for a pan (betel-leaf) and 
ate it; then rose up, and, with one arm on the shpulder 
of her eldest son, and the other on that of her nephew, 
approached the fire. I had sentries placed all around 
and no other person was allowed to approach within 
five paces. 

"As she rose up, fire was set to the pile, and it was 
instantly in a blaze. The distance was about one 
hundred and fifty yards ; she came on with a calm and 
cheerful countenance, stopped once, and, casting her 
eyes upward, said, "Why have they kept me five days 
from thee, my husband?" On coming to the sen- 
tries her supporters stopped, she walked once round 
the pit, paused a moment, and, whilst uttering a 
prayer, threw some flowers into the fire. She then 
walked up deliberately and calmly to the brink, stepped 
into the center of the flames, sat down, and. leaning 
back in the midst as if reposing upon a couch, was 
consumed without uttering a shriek or betraying one 
sign of agony. 
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"A few instruments of music had been provided, 
and they pkyed as usual as she approached the fire ; 
not, as is cwmmonly supposed, in order to drown 
screams, but to prevent the last words of the victim 
from being heard, as these are supposed to be pro- 
phetiC; and might become sources of pain or strife to 
the living." 

The Hindu code says a woman who burns herself 
shall remain in Paradise with her husband three hun- 
dred and fifty million years. Well, that's not a bad 
term of heaven if the husband be the right sort of a 
man with whom to live for so great a period, but I 
can't see what the husband has done that all that 
prolonged period of bliss should accrue to him. I 
suppose, however, llie Hindu would say — as woman 
lost Paradise, it is only fair dealing that she should 
regain it, even by suttee. 

This small pillar now tells us of the many terrible 
sacrifices offered on this spot; it is also one more re- 
minder of what England has done for India, and the 
world, in the abolishment of revolting ciistoms. 

A glance along this bank of the Ganges beyond 
the suttee memorial is not without interest. The 
wretched and serai-barbarous appearance of the half- 
nude devotees is repellant ; it is difficult to associate 
intelligence with such aspects of human life, even if 
it were possible to associate intelligence with the re- 
ligious beliefs and ceremonies to be witnessed here. 
You Bee women in scant robes, some in white and 
some in red, and both sexes with bare and callous feet. 
They all appear to be half-starved. Men and women 
both chew betel-leaves and spit the red juice over 
everything. You see a barber plying his trade and 
scattering hirsute tufts to the four winds. Cobblers 
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do a flourishing business in the repair of pilgrim foot- 
gear. Everything is chaotic; costly temples are slid- 
ing into the river. You see that great remnant of 
clustered columns half-way doft-n the embankment ; 
ntany otliers have reached the river and lie half sub- 
merged. 

The scenes at Benares are impressive as an ethno- 
graphical study, but depressing as a social environ- 
ment. How can a scene be otlierwtse titan depressing 
wIkh it tells you of two hundred and fifty millions of 
people in ignorance, in darkness, in poverty ? Benares 
has been a delusion- school for thousands of years, 
where millions have been confinncd in error, in super- 
stition, in fanaticism and in false hopes and beliefs. 
If Manikarnika-Kund near-by, which was once filled 
with the pearly sweat-drops of Vishnu, were to re- 
ceive the rupees which have been extorted from the 
poor, ignorant pilgrims by the priests, it would be 
filled, I venture to say, a hundred times. 



Now let us move a short distance from the bath 
ing and burning ghats, tu the door of the home of a 
marvelous local athlete. 

PoBitlon S9- Dabee Chowdray PalwRv, at Benarea, 
a vegeturiait of forty-six yeara, lifting a 960- 
pottud weight 

We are in an age of athletic^;, or what Kipling 
would call an age of "flanneled fools." There are 
few who do not attach great importance to physical 
culture. There is often, however, a vast difference 
between athletic sports and games, and tnie physical 
culture. Mad and brutal contests under many dif- 
ferent names as often mean physical destruction as 
physical development. 
%iiw«o 89. Map » 
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There are none who do not commend the highest 
development of the physical man ; but the term 
athletics, as used today, is forced in its application to 
cover games which are corporeally injurious and 
morally a serious detraction from a necessary ap- 
plication to work and duty — amusement rather than 
development. It is practically impossible for chil- 
dren in school or young men in college to have their 
minds and hearts effectively set on games (athletics) 
and books at the same time. The blindest ought to 
see and know this. "All work and no play makes 
Jack a dull boy." is an old platitude, but it is true. 
"All play and no work makes jack a mere toy," is 
the trite counterpart — equally true. Both extremes 
are obvlou&ly wrong, and both extremes often seek 
apoJogy in these stupid old proverbs. Many seem to 
believe that Sandow's physical culture books and 
schools will make Sandows, that physical culture will 
transfonn invalids into athletes. The highest, the 
best, the only real physical culture is an abundance of 
every kind of natural out-door recreation. 

The cat and the tiger never attend gymnasia. 
Nature makes athletes ; the gymnasium helps a Httle. 
Nature makes poets, schools help a little sometimes, 
sometimes they do not, Nature jnakes orators ; edu- 
cation retouches. Nature made Edison and then 
plenty of experimental exercise (hard work) com- 
pleted him. Nature made Corbett, the most agile 
pugilist in the world; Nature made Sullivan, the most 
invincible fighter of his day. Nature made Jeffreys, 
the champion of the world. Practice improved them, 
but Nature made them. Gymnasia did little or nothing 
for them. All the training in the world won't make a 
cow as agile as a monkey. Training only makes the 
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most of Nature's endowment, no more. As proof of 
these simple, axiomatic statements I present to you 
here this view of Mr. Dabee Chowdray Palwan, one 
of Nature's athletes. 

Palwan is not a large man — about five feet seven 
and a half inches — and weighs, if I remember cor- 
rectly, a little less than one hundred and seventy 
pounds. He is a vegetarian; he never read a book on 
physical culture ; he was never within the walls of a 
gymnasium or any place for physical training. As a 
young man he had reason to believe that his muscles 
were naturally somewhat superior in certain qualities. 
He found he excelled in Ufting weights and had a 
surprising strength, greatly surpassing that of most 
men. When he learned that he was becoming a won- 
der amongst his neighbors, he gradually Fell into the 
business of giving exhibitions of his prochgious physi- 
cal qualities. He adopted the primitive way of show- 
ing his strength by lifting stones. He chiseled suitable 
stones into symmetrical forms resembling huge curl- 
ing-stones with cross-pieces in the center as a hold. 
You see .several of different sizes about the yard of 
his bungalow. As he grew in years and s;trength he 
increased the size of his lifting-weights. You see him 
here as he lies on his back, with muscles not large 
but hard as steel, bearing on his uplifted arms nine 
hundred and sixty pounds. The weight of the stone 
was well authenticated by English crffictals. Its 
weight was further established beyond doubt when 
three of us made the attempt to move it from its 
place, which we failed to do. The stone was not 
brought to this elevated position by others and then 
sustained for a moment on his uplifted arms. It was 
brought to this position by Palwan unaided. In a 
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seated posture he tilted the stone from its flat sur- 
face to its edge between his knees, then, lying pros- 
trate, he brought it upwards towards his chest by ef- 
forts ahnost painful to witness. With elbows thrust 
down by his side^ he wedged himself beneath it until 
it was well over his chest, then the final muscular 
effort was made ; it was sublimity in muscular exertion 
and human effort. As the muscles in the chest and 
arms became more and more rigid, his veins became 
gorged and stood out like whip-cords. As the half 
ton of stone moved slowly upward, inch by inch, a 
tremor shook his whole frame; the compress bands on 
his biceps looked as though about to siiap ; his eyes 
were closed in an agony of effort; and thus the great 
stone was sustained till the camera secured for you 
this negative — only a second — when, with a tre- 
mendous muscular effort, he tossed the half ton to the 
earth beyond his knees. This wonderful feat of 
strength was then repeated for a second negative. 

You see no great rolling muscles about this human 
wonder; his muscles are not large, but they are of 
steel, made so by nature and kept in best form by 
exercise. Training is good because training is ex- 
ercise, but it is too often unnatural, mechanical and 
insufliicient. It was not Palwan's vegetarianism that 
made him strong, but it did not prevent him from 
being strong. Young men should not be so far de- 
luded as to believe that they will be Palwans if they 
live as Palwan did, or that they will be Sandows, if 
they study and practise his theories of physical train- 
ing. No man was ever great by imitation, and sel- 
dom much greater than his natural endowments. 

I paid Palwan, I think, a dollar for each of the 
two lifts, a handsome fee for a poor Hindu. He lives 
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and sleeps in an unventilated and unsanitary mud 
hut close by. He has no knowledge of physiology, 
hygiene or sanitary philoMiphy: his dietary is chiefly 
rice. There is little doubt but what this same Fal- 
wan could to<»s over his bead the best athlete of the 
belt collie team in America, and hi- is presented 
as an example of an athlete not made by athletics. 

If we trace the course of the Ganges river on our 
general map of India, up-stream toward the north- 
west, wc find the city of Cawnporc about two hun- 
dred miles above Bt-nares. Our next position will 
be taken on the river-bank of that "city of melan- 
choly fame." 

Pottition 60. Peaceful now, fntt aiainetl with horri- 
ble inetnorleH -tiorlh at the Atanaacre Gbat on the 
Oangon, Cawnpore 

Wc arc standinf^ on the bank of the Ganges at a 
B|>ot rendered sacred by one of the crudest and most 
pathetic events in the annals of India. Let us recall 
somewhat of the story of the Mutiny. There was a 
line of native kings who long ruled in India called 
the Mahrattas.* England had many wars with these 
rulers. In the south they were finally overthrown at 
the memorable battle of Plassey, which gave Eng- 
land sovcrfigTity over the greater part of India. 
The last king of the Mahrattas was Haji Rao. An 
adopted son of this king became the Inheritor of all the 
estates, jewels and houses of Bajl Kao : he had been 
trained and regarded a.s a prince. When Lord Dal- 
housic came to rule in India, he declared that after 
the ticnth nf Eiaji Ran, the ailoptrd son — called Nana 
Sahib — should cease to be considered as of the line 
of kings, and should therefore be allowed to inherit 
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only private property. This gave great offense to 
the disinherited Nana Sahib. He determined on re- 
venge and instigated the terrible uprising of 1857, 
known in history as the "Indian Mutiny." This, how- 
ever, should be regarded as only one of the imme- 
diate and minor causes of the mutiny. 

Nana Sahib !ivcd a short distance up the river 
from the place shown in this view. The Indian 
sotdiers recognized in Nana Sahib a legitimate suc- 
cessor of the Mahratta dynasty and it was not dif- 
ficult to arouse them against the English rule. The 
one hundredth anniversary of the battle of Plassey 
was chosen for the mutiny. The English commander 
here at Cawnpore had only a small force, but he did 
not believe an attack would be made ; so, instead of 
placing the English people— men, women and chil- 
dren — in the magazine for safety, they were simply 
taken within the lines of a small military guard where 
they were almost defenseless. The mutineers fired 
upon the helpless band, killing indiscriminately. After 
great numbers had been killed, and after unspeakable 
deprivation and suffering had been endured for many 
days by the survivors, a note came from Nana Sahib 
to General Wheeler, the English commander, say- 
ing; — ■"All those who are in no way connected with 
the acts of Lord Dalhousie, and who are willing to lay 
down their arms, shall receive a safe passage to 
Allahabad." General Wheeler thought it a great offer ; 
others were suspicious of the revengeful ex-prince, 
but General Wheeler prevailed. All the half-starved 
English people were brought to this place on the river- 
bank, by that old ruin, the remains of a bathing ghat. 
Twenty-one boats were filled here at t]ie edge of the 
river, the people being only about one-half the num- 
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ber that had been attacked in the enclosure at Cawn- 
pore, a few miles from this place. The other half 
had been killed and thrown into a deep well near the 
place where they were murdered. When the greater 
number had been placed in the boats— a few being 
still on the shore because there were not beats to ac- 
commodate all — Sepoy mutineers who had been se- 
creted near-by opened fire on the laden boats. 

The boats were smashed, and those of the English 
not killed by bullets were knocked into the Ganges. 
Many struggled back to the shore, but were kilted or 
captured on reaching the bank. Of all the great number, 
only four escaped to tcU of the treacherous and merci- 
less butchery. Of the twenty-one boats, one went 
ashore a mile below ; the occupants still alive were cap- 
tured, carried to Nana Sahib's headquarters at Cawn- 
pore and placed in two small rooms where they suffered 
for two weeks unmentionable indignities. When Havc- 
lock's forces were approaching, the victims were re- 
moved to another house, and there, only a day before 
Havetock's arrival, the fieniliKh Nana Sahib ordered 
Mohamme<ian butchers to enter the space occupied by 
the poor English prisoners and finish the bloody work, 
They were armed with knives and swords and were 
engaged from five o'clock in the morning till half- 
past ten, before all were hewn down. 

When Havclock reached the place, he found only 
silent rooms filled with mutilated bodies. Not one was 
spared. Four days were spent in burying the dead. 

The English revenge was terrible — General Mill ar- 
ranged his cannon tn a long line, tied a guilty Sepoy 

the nuizzle of each cannon and blew them to frag- 
ts. 
lis ghat is called by the natives the Sati Chaura 
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Ghat — by the English, Massacre Ghat. The memories 
[of this spot will remain forever. Most natives prob- 
ably would gladly forget the bloody and treacherous 
record of Cawnpore; and it should not be forgotten 
[that some native troops did remain faithful to the 
English. 

Near every city in India, every water-front is lined 
I with dliobies or washermen. You see them now along 
■the Ganges at this point. That bridge over the river 
[is one mile from where wc stand; the city is to the 
[left (northwest), about two miles distant. Soon we 
[shall pass over yonder bridge on our way to Lticlcnow 



We must witness one more halEowed spot in old 
Cawnpore ; therefore we go on to the outskirts of tlie 
city to visit what no traveler in India fails to visit, tlie 
Memorial Well. 

Position 6i. Memorial at Cawnpore, to Sritlsb 
woineB and children massacred by Nana Sabib, 
m8st 

If I were asked to name the saddest and most 
pathetic spot in the entire world, I would say that over 
I which the pure and brooding angel stands. Cawn- 
^bport, as I have said, is called the "City of melancholy 
fame." The storj' of Cawnpore can never die. The 
name of Nana Sahib will forever remain a synonym 
■ of perfidy, cruelty, cowardice, and bestial licentious- 
ness — a worse than Moloch, the arch-fiend of the 
, oriental world, I presume you have read the story 
B(df the Indian Mutiny; if you have not seize upon an 
opportunity. Our last view suggested an incident con- 
nected tlicrewith — the murder of innocent men, women 
and children at the Massacre Ghat. You remember 
[Jiow those people were several weeks penned within the 
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niilitary lines, and while there how many were killed, 
and how many died from sickness and were consigned 
to a deep well for burial. Four men escaped from the 
slaughter at the Massacre Ghat, and two hundred 
women were brought back and placed in a house near 
the palace occupied by Nana Sahib. These, as already 
stated in the last story, were hacked to pieces by pro- 
fessional butchers from the city, hired to do the bloody 
work by minions of Nana Sahib. The two hundred 
bodies of butchered women and children were thrown 
into a well. 

The well H beneath that stone on which the angel 
stands. The beautiful angel is by the famous Italian 
sculptor, Marochctte. Her arms are folded, denoting 
resignation ; she holds in her hands the martyrs' palm. 
Over the entrance, but not seen from our position, is 
inscribed: — "These are they who have come out of 
great tribulation." And around the well-curb you can 
almost read from where we stand: — "Sacred to the 
perpetual memory of the great company of Christian 
people, chiefly women and children, who rear this spot 
were cruelly massacred by the followers of the rebel 
Nana, and cast, the living with the dead, into the well 
below, on the 15th day of July, 1857." 

Is it any wonder that the eyes of every visitor grow 
dim as he stands before this holy shrine, and recalls 
the long weeks of mortal fear, of agony, and of hun- 
ger, thirst and siclcness ; the bravery of those noble 
women who gave their garments to serve the gun- 
ners and their undergarments as bandages for the 
wounded ; the announcement that all must die ; the 
last farewells after long suffering; the last fond clasp- 
ing of children as the black visaged butchers entered 
with gleaming knives. Is it any wonder that the 
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Anglo-Saxon silently lifts his hat as he passes beneath 
the arch of that sacred memorial? 

The memorial is not confined to this magnificent 
sculptured screen i a park of thirty acres surrounds 
this well. The entire park is beautified by trees, 
shrubbery, flowers and walks, and vistas through the 
luxuriant foliage reveal the sparkling Ganges in the 
distance. A Briton loves a hero and does not forget 
the heroic dead. The Cawnporc Massacre has been 
called the blackest crime in human history, and if you 
want to fire an Anglo-Indian heart you have only to 
say "Cawepore." Remember, not all who were 
slaughtered by the butcher prince were English ; the 
bones of American women are mingled with those of 
their English sisters, fifty feet below that curb-stone 
on which the weeping angel stands. 

Another city of Mutiny fame is distant only a two 
hours' railway ride, and there we shall next go to 
look upon some other places associated wtth the sad 
and ever memorable Sepoy Rebellion which is another 
name for the same event in Indian history. I refer 
to Lucknow ; but before entering the city we will halt 
at the river GoontI to witness a washing scene. 

Poaition 69. Indttstrioas dhobiea {wasbemieo) a| 
work ia the river at Laoknow 

We are looking up the Goomti (a branch of the 
Ganges), northwest to the iron bridge. The city of 
Lucknow is a little to our left and extends for several 
miles up and down the river-bank. The famous 
Residency is only a half mile to our left 
I I have casually mentioned dbobies before, but here 
near Lucknow the river is lined with them. Dhobies 
are professional washcnncn — they infest every pool, 
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pond, tank, broc^ and river, and lake in India. We 
have seen them before during our itinerary ; we saw 
them at Cawnpore on the Ganges. Here again the 
river is alive with them. 

The dhobie bek>ngs to a low caste and has had be- 
stowed upon htm, in all probability, more curses than 
any other specimen of the genus homo for the rea- 
son that he destroys more clothing per annum than 
all other sources of wear and tear combined. He 
either pounds with a stick or heaves above his head 
the garment he is washing, and brings it down widi 
a tremendous swash upon a stone or rock chosen for 
the purpose ; he revolves the garment in his liands at 
every blow and after the buttons are off one end he 
changes to the other, until the article is thoroughly 
de-buttoned ; of course. I am not at tliis moment think- 
ing particularly of my own shirts which have often 
been shredded by this process, but of any garment 
that comes between the dhobie and his flinty wa^^h- 
board. Even a new garment after a first deal with 
a dhobie is expected to be buttonlcss. After a second 
it will be frayed at every vulnerable point, and very 
few fabrics have quality to withstand a third wal- 
loping upon tliie dhobie rocks. He never uses an 
ordinary washboard or wash-tub, and seldom soap; 
even if you furnish it, he sells it and pounds a little 
longer on the same old stone in the same old way. 
You win readily notice, however, that these dhobics 
are not using stones, this is exceptional and easily un- 
<lerstood; the river here is passing through an alluvial 
plan) and there is not a stone within miles. Instead 
f a stone, a slab of wood is braced up near the edge 
the water; the articles to be washed arc placed upon 
B and beaten with a stick or bundle of twigs. This 
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method is about as destructive to clothes as the com- 
moner method of swishing them on a rock. When the 
sand of the river-bank is sufficiently clean, washed 
clothes are spread out thereon to bleach and dry, 
otherwise cloths are spread over the ground to re- 
ceive the washed articles. One fellow has erected 
a clothes-line but that shows too much enterprise for 
a native; the innovation was surely prompted by an 
English mistress. 

A dhobie wash and a dhobic laundry always emit 
a distinctive odor or rather a pair of them ; one is 
betel-leaf and the other the smoke of the dhobie shack- 
Mr. Dhobie is cheaper than John Chinaman by about 
one hundred per cent; but his work is about one hun- 
dred per cent inferior to John's. There arc no female 
dhobtes. 

Lucknow is the capital of Oude, and covers an area 
of thirty-six square miles. It has a population of 
nearly three hundred thousand. We should not find 
here the beautiful architecture seen in northern and 
western India; but what Lucknow lacks in archi- 
tecture, she makes up in history. We learned much 
of the tragedy of war (assassination) at Cawnporc; 
we shall learn more in this old capital on the Goomti. 
We heard from Havelock and his brave men at Cawn- 
pore (page 206) ; we shall hear from them again at 
Lucknow. So we will forsake the dhobies and wander 
over to that memorable theatre of struggle, the Resi- 
dency. 
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Poaition 63. Baillie Gate from the caM — torn by 
mntineern' /fanm daringeiege — where the rescaers 
entered, I^ucknow 

We are now before the famous Baillie Gate, the 
main entrance to the historic Residency at Lucknow. 
The Baillie Guard u-as stationed only a few yards 
to the right of this gate, and how bravely that guard 
fought and held their post the world knows. No one 
who can recall the story of Uie siege of Lucknow 
can stand before this gate unmoved. It was here thai 
the noble Ilavelock, followed by the kilted Highland- 
ers, entered after many hours' of hand-to-hand fight- 
ing through the streets and lanes of Lucknow. The 
Residency building is only a hundred yards within 
and towards the right, although the entire ground 
may l»c called the Resi<Icncy. The large building oc- 
cupied as a hospital is also to the right and imme- 
diately inside the entrance. (It may be necessary to 
explain that the term Residency in English colonies 
means the ofTicial residence of a Governor or a Got- 
ernmciit official apfXMiiled to oversee British interests 
in that place; but in the history of the siege of Luck- 
now the term "Re.*>idency" includes tlie entire place 
occupied by the defenders.) Wlu-n Havekick en- 
tered here, it is said that the sick and wounded crawled 
from their cots in the hospital near the gate, and in 
a feeble way cheered and waved to their deliverers; 
and when he entered the Residency the meeting of 
the rescuers and the rescued cannot be described — 
.starved and emaciated ladies fell upon their knees be- 
fore their dusl-staincd and blood-stained deliverers; 
the invincible Highlaiulers caught the children from 
mothers' arms. Ui-^seil them and passed them from 
o liaiid ; the weak and hinigry tried to cheer, but 
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their voices were choked with gratitude; they could 
only sob and weep their happiness. Although the ar- 
rival of Havelock brought increased security, their 
full deliverance was not accomplished until the ar- 
rival of Sir Colin Campbell in November, two months 
after Havelock's force had entered the Residency. 
Sir Colin Campbell with re-inforcements entered also 
at this gate. Very near where we stand is a fine 
obehsk erected by Lord Northbrook with an inscrip- 
tion in memory of native officers and Sepoys who 
died near this spot nobly performing their duty. 

One of the saddest accidents of the deliverance oc- 
cured at this spot : — On the day the relieving force 
entered, some faithful Sepoys were left guarding the 
Baillie Gate, and the advancing 78th Highlanders, tak- 
ing them to be of the enemy, charged them, bayoneting 
three, who offered no resistance. When explanations 
followed and regrets were expressed one of them 
waved his hand, crying; — "Kootch purwanni!" (Never 
mind — it is all for the good cause; welcome, friends!) 
and then fell and expired. 

You remember what provoked Nana Sahib's re- 
vengeful spirit which resulted in the "blackest crime 
in human history" (See page 204). The general 
causes of the Indian Mutiny are several, but one of 
H the immediate and most remarkable was giving 
cartridges to the native troops which had been greased 
with tallow — the fal of the cow, which animal is 
sacred to the Hindu. Think of this apparently trivial 
offense, and the disastrous consequences. The loss of 
life in the defense of Lucknow alone was one hun- 
H dred and seventy officers and over twenty-two hundred 
H men. This does not include the great loss of life at 
H the siege of Delhi and elsewhere. It is the old story 
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of how much of suffering and loss of life may he 
charged to ignorance, or to religious fanaticism. 

Tliis old gateway, pitted anrl scarred with rifle and 
cannon-shot, is a grim reminder of the terrible eighty- 
seven days, during which, besides the small garrison,] 
men, women and children were imprisoned within. 
You will notice the tall policeman who is approaching 
the gate from the Residency, also the native guides 
near us who hang about the gateway waiting for 
some visitor from whom they may earn a few annas. 



Wc now pass within the gate, and, advancing fifty 
yards take our stand near a monument to tiie brave 
commander of the Lucknow garrison. 

Position 64. I.ticknow'3 memorial to Sir Beary 
Itawrence and beroea wbo died in '57 

Now wc are within the grounds of the Residency, 
facing northwest ; there beyond the mound is the upper 
portion of the Residency building, now a historic old 
ruin. There was originally a fine basement in that 
building; into that refuge two hundred and forty 
women and three hundred and ten children were 
gathered. Sir Henry L.awrence occupied a room on 
the first floor near the center of the building. It was 
while in tliat room that a shell from a siege gun of 
the enemy plunged through the roof and exploded in 
his room, a fragment of the shell tearing his thigh 
from his body, giving a mortal wound ; he died in two 
days. In hi.s last moments he would frequently arouse 
himself and call out to the weeping friends about 
him: — "Save the ladies, and never surrender!" At 
such a time military honors could not be extended to 
his remains: a hurried prayer amidst the booming of 
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[the night-guns and the flashing of rifles from sar- 
I rounding house-tops, and he was let down into a pit 
'with others of lower rank just beyond the Residency 
J yonder. 

In the basement of that building there were bom 
during the siege eight babies who were always there- 
after called "Siege babies." 

I Visitors often ascend the old tower for an outlook 
over the entire area. An extensive ajid well-kept 
cemetery lies just behind the Residency. To this day 
no native is allowed to enter the sacred ground. It 
h the most sacredly cherished spot in Lucknow. Two 
thousand heroic men and women lie buried there, A 
I simple stone marks the grave of Sir Henry Lawrence ; 
jit bears a touching inscription by himself: — 

Here lies 
Henry Lawrence, 
Who tried to do his duty- 
May the Lord have mercy on his soul ! 
Bom 28th June. 1806. 
Died 4th of July. 1857. 

There is on the mound to the left a beautiful cross 
[of white marble. This is called the Lawrence Me- 
[morial, and on it is inscribed: — 

In memory of 

Major General Sir Henry Lawrence, 

K. B. C 

[And the brave men who fell in defense of the Residency 

1857. 

Not the least interesting things in this scene arc 
the personal representatives of the besiegers and be- 
si^ed — the two men on the lawn near us. The one 
on the left is a Eurasian, that is. a man who is a 
European on one side and an Asiatic on the other. 
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During the siege, that man occupied the Dr. Farer 
house only a few hundrwl yards to the left of where 
he sits now in friendly ajniah with a Hindu who was 
among the besiegers. Whether the [lindu took an 
active part, I do not know. Now they are both Resi- 
dency guides; both have served me in that capacity; 
the latter accompanied me to the cemetery, but was 
not allowed to enter — (no native is allowed to enter 
this cemetery). The former, a veteran of the siege, 
was under no such ban. It is not yet fifty years since 
Ihc siege of Lucknow, and many are yet living who 
underwent its horrors am! its agonies. 

It is not uncommon during such souMrytng crises 
that iiKidenls occur to excite human risibles even in 
time of great distress; they occurred at Libby Prison 
and at Andcrsonvillc. At Liicknow, amidst deaths 
suffering and funeral grief, an event occurred which 
provoked irresistible laughter: — For a time a portion 
of the original garrison were left to defend a power- 
ful old tort called Muchee Bawan, one mile from the 
Residency. Sir Henry decided that it must be 
abandoned and gave the following order by signal : — 
"Blow V]} the fort and come to the Residency at twelve 
o'clock tonight. Bring your treasure and guns, and 
destroy the remainder." This order was obeyed — the 
fuse to the mine under the fort was left long, so that 
all might be well clear when the explosion occurred. 
The shock was that of an earthquake and a black 
cloud of smoke was all that was left of Muchee Bawan. 
On calling the muster-roll on the following day, one 
man was (nissing, an Irish soldier; he was given up 
as lost. It proved that he had been left behind in a 

'tc of intoxication. He was blown into the air, re- 
ned to the earth unhurt, and fell again into a 
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dninken sleep. In the morning, finding the place in 
ruins and deserted, he started for the Residency, and 
strange to say he passed the dangerous line unharmed. 
At daybreak the men inside the Residency gate were 
surprised to hear a man cry out in Irish brogue, 
"Arrah, thin, open your gates!" They let him in. and 
asked him why he had left the fort ; with a look of 
bewilderment and simplicity he replied :— "Sure, an' 1 
didn't sec ara man in the place." 

In tragic contrast to this amusing siege incident is 
the story of the poor wife of an officer at Jansee, 
another Mutiny point, who, when the place was sur- 
rounded and there was little hope for escape, drew 
from her husband a painful and reluctant promise that 
he would not allow her to fall alive into the hands of 
the brutal enemy. The promise was given, and, when 
the fiends broke in upon them, "she sprang to her hus- 
band's side, and with a last caress exclaimed, 'Now, 
Charlie, now — your promise !' He kissed her, put the 
pistol to her head, and then turned and sold his life 
dearly to the wretches about him," 

With this brief reference to the memorable siege, 
we will resume our journey westward for two hun- 
dred miles until we reach, on the banks of the Jurana, 
a city which no traveler in India leaves unseen- — 
Agra, Our next position is to be a short distance out 
from the town. It is definitely located on our special 
map of Agra, near the right-hand margin. 

Position 65. Camel drivers waiting at 80titbeast 
side of gateway to tlie famous T^ Mahal, Agra 

We are here looking northwest in the direction of 
the city of Agra. The Jumna River is two hundred 
yards to our right. 
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We have left the subject of war and blood-shed and 
treachery for scenes of beauty. We have reached the 
world-famed city of Agra. We stopped not for a 
glimpse of the station or the old fortress, or the busy 
streets. It is with us, as with other travelers, impos- 
sible to linger for common sights, when oniy three miles 
away is the peerless Taj Mahal, which to the whole 
world is chiefly what Agra signifies. Wlien people 
say: — "Have you been to Agra?" they mean, "Have 
you seen the Taj ?" So wc arc here to see the queen 
arch itectii rat structure of the world. 

This structure before us is not the Taj — it is only 
the gateway ; and yet there are few palaces that can 
vie with it in elegance of design, or in elaborate beauty 
of execution. This is surely a noble portal. The 
ground on which we stand is a square, surrounded by 
high and powerful walls within which are several 
shrine<^ in keeping with the entire stately entourage. 
The great square or court in which wc stand was 
once a caravansary in which pilgrims^ with camels and 
elephant trains could find shelter beneath arched gal- 
leries around the four high walls. 

The architecture, like that of the Taj itself, is a com- 
bination of the Hindu and Mogul, and the contrast 
and harmony of red sandstone with pure white marble 
are extremely effective. You can see some of the 
inner doors of the gate, in beautiful masonry ; the in- 
terior is as ma-ssive and palatial as the exterior. It Is 
constructed of red sandstone alternating with marble. 
Notice the scroll-work in marble over the arched door- 
ways. The serried lines of small domes are of marble, 
and around the main door-ways are inscriptions from 
the Koran carved in marble. One may ascend by stone 
stairways to that first balcony, or still higher, and 
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; stam! below those marble domes. From the opposite 
side, one can overlook the beautiful gardens and the 
Taj itself. Every dome and minaret glitters with a 
golden spire. It is about two hundred and fifty years 
since the Taj and this gateway were completed, and, 
day by day and year by year during that time, tourists 
and travelers liave been streaming through that gate- 
way to gaze upon the glory of the matchless structure 
within. 

The camels and their drivers in this grand square 
are in no way connected with the Taj or the surround- 
ing buildings ; they are halting for a few minutes on 
their way across the court on their homeward journey. 

We now enter that fine portal on the south side^ and 
pass through to the opposite or north door, from the 
steps of which we shall behold the world-famous Taj 
Mahal. (See the local map.) 

Position 66. A marvel of beaaty— looking north to 
the TnJ Mahal — marble tomb of a Mogul Queen, 
Agra 

This is the wonderful Taj Mahal, the most beauti- 
ful building in the world. It is a tom.b, and the most 
magnificent ever constructed to preserve and honor 
the ashes of a human being. It was erected by the 
Emperor Shah Jehan in honor of his beautiful and be- 
loved queen, Moomtaij-i-Mahal. There is so much in- 
terest attached to this peerless structure and to the 
beautiful queen whom it commemorates, that some in- 
formation relating to the builder, the building and the 
highly honored queen is necessary. Tt seems that a 
good deal of error exists and many conflicting state- 

■ ments have been made in reference thereto. I have 

■ every reason to believe that the Rev. William Butler, 
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D.D., is a fully informed and reliable authority on 
these [xnnt-s and I will therefore make use of his state- 
ments : — In many books Moomtaij-i-Mahal is con- 
founded with Noor Jehan.* the consort of Jehangir. 

Noor Jehan and Jehangir were the hero and heroine 
in Moore's Lxtlla Fookh. ShaJi Jehan was the son of 
Jehangir by another wife. Noor Jehan. Jchangir's 
wife, had a brother Asuf Jan. Moomtaij-i-Mahal was 
the <laughtcr of Asuf Jan, and became the favorite 
wife of Emperor Shah Jehan, and in her honor and 
memory the Taj here was erected. Moomtaij-i-Mahal 
died in 1G31, her aunt Noor Jehan, the wife of Jehan- 
gir, died in 1G4G. Mootntaij-i-Mahat wa^ married at 
twenty and died at twenty-nine years of age. At her 
death she made two requests: — one that the Emperor 
slKiuk] not tnarry again, the st'coud that he should 
build for her a tomb that would perpetuate her name. 
Tlie two requests were faithfully fulfilled. 

This memorial tomb was commenced immediately. 
With what love, devotion and fidelity the last request 
was carried out. you have the testimony before you. 
Tlic genius required for the creation of this superb 
mausoleum was found in a Frenchman by the name of 
Austin de Bordeaux. Shah Jehan knew the rare 
aljility of the man to whom he gave the commission. 
The Emperor called him Zurricr Dust — "the Jewel- 
hflnded." The natives called hiin Gostan Esau Nadir 
al Asur, "Ihc Wonderful of the Age." Mis salary 
was six thousaud dollars a year; besides the Taj he 
built tlu* palace at Agra, also that at Delhi. The 
building iif the Taj occupied twenty-two thousand 
men for twenty-two years, and cost in the money of 
today sixty million dollars, and even this, according to 
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Dr. Butler, does not include the ctiormous value of 
precious and semi-precious stones which were pre- 
sented by tributary rulers. The wonderful architect 
and artist went to Goa in behalf of the emperor and is 
believed to have been poisoned by the Portuguese on 
account of jealousy because of his great influence at 
court. 

Now that we have learned for whom and by whom 
this matchless architectural blossom was created, we 
will consider it in parts. Many eminent word-artists 
have vainly tried to describe this wonderftd struc- 
ture. It cannot be described — it can only he felt; a 
rosebud, a boufjiiet, cannot bo described in words, 
neither can the Taj Mahal — and one may say of those 
who try, as Pollock said of those who essayed Byron's 
flights of poesy — "unearthly fltitterings made." You 
can here see for yourself more than the cleverest word- 
artist co!i!d tell you, and yet even this does not show 
the miles of tracery in precious gems of every color. 
Butler says when Lady Sleeman was asked by her 
husband what she thought of the Taj. she quickly re- 
plied : — "1 cannot tell you what I think, for I know 
not how to criticize such a building; but I can tell 
you iiow I feel — I would die tomorrow to have such 
another put over me!" 

The Jumna river flows towards the right just be- 
hind the platform wall of the Taj. The beautiful gar- 
den extends from the gate by which we stand to the 
Taj, eight hundred and eighty feet; the width is 
nearly a thousand feet. The area occupied by the 
garden is divided into sixteen equal spaces, and each 
space is set apart for plants or trees or flowers of a 
kind. That marble-lined channel filled with limpid 
water extends the full length of the plaza and sparkles 
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with playful fishes. A Une of twenty-four foimtaiiis 
alternating with water-plants occupies the center of 
the water-channel. At times when the water supply 
is not full, the fountains do not play — as at the pres- 
ent moment. 

Midway between here and the Taj there is an ele- 
vated marble tank forty feet square containing five 
fountains and around its broad marble walls are 
placed seats where visitors can view the uplifting vis- 
ion of white marble by moonlight Two rows of 
slender cypress line the interval of space between the 
polished walks. The cypress is the memorial tree in 
all oriental burial places, and these are small and 
slender, so chosen as not to obscure the view but to 
maintain the symmetry and balance for which every 
feature in and about the Taj is remarkable. Do not 
forget that the tank is midway and that the distance 
between it and the Taj is the same as the distance 
between us and the tank. Perspective is here de- 
ceptive and misleading as to the extent of this ap- 
proach. This vast enclosure is surrounded by a high 
and beautifully constructed wall, similar to that which 
encompasses the caravansary square before the en- 
trance gateway. 

At the left of the Taj, in line with it and on the 
same general platform, there Is a splendid mosque 
three stories high, of red sandstone with marble domes, 
and on the opposite side another building to corre- 
spond with the temple in material ami in proportion, 
though not in design. Tt i'^ said that the latter stntc- 
ture was erected just to give balance to the other 
buildings. The galleries and many beautiful apart- 
ments in the balance-edifice were formerly used for 
free occupancy by visitors, The two magnificent side 
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buildings, mostly in red sandstone, give a most ef- 
fective contrast in color, counteracting the possibility 
o£ too much white from the predominance of white 
marble. The temple at the left is so situated as to 
allow worshippers to face westward or towards Mecca. 

These three buildings, tlie Taj, the temple, and its 
counterpart on the opposite side, occupy an entire front- 
age of nine hundred and sixty feet on the Jumna 
river; this frontage, extending back from the river 
three himdred and thirty feet, constitutes a founda- 
tion platform of solid sandstone for the several build- 
ings. Upon this great substructure of sohd masonry, 
a second platform of marble eighteen feet high and 
three hundred and thirteen feet square is placed. This 
i.s the true base of the Taj ; and even from this dis- 
tance you can see how handsomely it is carved and set 
off in relief panels ; the four sides are alike, and re- 
member that the base platform is eighteen feet high. 
You can see a projection in the middle of the front 
side of the platform ; on both sides of that projection, 
marble steps lead to the top of the platform which 
is on a level with the main floor. The crypt, wherein 
are contained the sarcophagi of Moomtaij and the 
Emperor, is below the main structure, within the 
base, and is reached by steps. The cenotaphs or 
memorial caskets are on the main floor, even with the 
top of the base where we can see a small door open in 
the center of the large portal. 

In the center of the great platform stands the grand 
Mausoleum, one hundred and eighty-six feet square 
with thirty-three feet cut off the comers to overcome 
3 harsh angularity. The height of the golden spire 
which culminates the graceful dome is two hundred 
and seventy-five feet; the dome is fifty-eight feet in 
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diameter and cigtity in height Every part of the 
wonderful Mructure is of purest white marble brouglit 
from Jeyporc two himdred miles dii>tanL These grace- 
ful minarets at the four comers of the terrace rise 
one hundred and thirty-three feet skyward. They are 
anccndcd by spiral stair-cases within and of the same 
inow-whitc marble. There is another marble tank or 
reservoir with several fountains between the Taj and 
(he balance edifice on the right. There are within the 
encompassing walls of the entire Paradisiac enclosure 
eighty-four fountains tossing silvery spray along every 
vhta of <!ark green foliage. 

The most wonderful of all are the astonishing 
amount of work and the incredible number of precious 
stones use<l in the nhjsaic decorations. Dr. Butler says 
a I'ersian manuscript prciicrved in the Taj gives an 
account of all (he material used in its construction, 
recordiiijj itial crystal c^mK* from China, jasper from 
ihe Pnnjiil), caniclian fmin Ragdacl, turquoise from 
Thibet, agate from Yemen, lapis-lazuli from Ceylon, 
dianioncK from I^inali, rock-spar from Narbudda. lodc- 
Htonc from Gwalior, amethyst and onyx from I'crsia, 
chalcedony from Villiat, and sapphire from Lanka; 
and thi^ is only a partial list. It is clairnerl that the 
c-iitirt- Koran is inlaiil on the walls within and without 
The Koran texts in Arabic letters are cut and inlaid 
in black marble on the outside and in precious stones 
in the interior. From where we stand, almost two 
luHidretl yards away, wc can only indistinctly see the 
decorative mosaic; that in precious stones we shall 
scii at our next position. 

tisten to the words of one who has seen the Taj 
from near the place we occupy : — "The moon had just 
hidden her face Wforc tl»e ai>proaching break of day. 
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We looked down upon the iinraense indosure crowded 
with trees ming-led together in one indistinguishable 
mass, gently surging^ and moaning in the night breeze. 
Above rose, apparently in the distance, a huge gray- 
blue mass, without shape or form, which rested like 
a cloud on the gloomy sea of foliage. Soon a faint 
glimmer of light appeared in tlie eastern horizon; 
as the darkness fled away before its gradually increas- 
ing power, tlie cloud changed first to a light, and then 
developed into shape and proportion, and the minarets 
and the cupolas and dome defined themselves in clearer 
lines upon the still dark sky beyond. Soon the first 
rosy tint of the dawn appeared, and, as if by magic, 
the whole assumed a roseate hue, which increased as 
the sun made its appearance, and the Taj stood before 
us, dazzlingly brilliant in purest white, ahsohitely per- 
fect in its fairy proportions. It is impossible to de- 
scribe it. I had heard of perfection of outline and 
of graceful symmetry of proportion, but never realized 
the true meaning of the words until the morning when 
I watched the Taj burst into loveliness at the touch of 
the sun's magic wand." 

Another pours forth his soul thus: — "As for the 
stnicture in the center, the first bewildering glance 
revealed what seemed to be a delicately sculptured 
mountain of pwre white alabaster, supporting on its 
crest a sparkling dome, light as a radiant bubble, which 
might at any moment float away and vanish into air. 
After one rapturous look at its sublime proportions 
the last doubt was dispelled forever. The conquest 
was complete; and I became a worshipper at the Taj, 
like all the millions who have gone before me." 

Now if we stroll along those polished marble walks. 
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watching a thousand gold-fish dart and flash their 
shining sides up to the sun, and ascend the marble 
steps, we shall enter the most beautiful monument ever 
erected to a human being. — "Love was its author, 
beauty its inspiration." 

Position 67. The mant bcautifaJ tomb in the world 
—exquisitely carved and inlaid marbles at T^ 
Mabal, Agra 

Now we arc within the marvelous architectural 
poem where we gain a suggestion of infinite detail, of 
countless gems, of incomparable skiH=-where tlie labor 
of over twenty thousand skilled artisans for twenty 
years was expended. And Itere we see only a part 
— a single direction; but this one angle of vision will 
enable you to imagine the vast sweep of the entire 
space around you. You know the heiglit of the vast 
dome and the area of this interior with the great 
domical halls at each comer angle, and yet in every 
part the spaces arc inlaid and cnjcwclcd with gems 
of every hue; the rich flora of India and Ceylon has 
been exhausted in finding floral designs to be imbedded 
in purest marble, every stem and leaf and blossom in 
precious gems of appropriate color. 

We now "stand amid a scene of architectural glory 
which has no equal on earth. Above ns rises the lofty 
dome, far uii into the dim distance. The floor on which 
we tread is of polished marble and jasper, onwniented 
with a wainscoting of sculptured marble tablets inlaid 
with flowers formed of precious stones. Around arc 
windows or screens of marble filagree, richly wrought 
in various patterns, which admit a faint and delicate 
illumination — what ritualists would Eove to call a 'dim, 
religious light' — into the gorgeous apartment. In the 
center are two tombs, surrounded by a magnificent 
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octagonal screen about six feet high, with doors on the 
sides. The open tracery in this white marble screen 
is wrought into beautiful flowers, such as lilies, irisc-^ 
and others, and the borders of the screen are inlaid 
with precious stones, representing flowers executed 
with such wonderfit! perfection that the forms wave 
as in naturCf and the hues and shades of the stems, 
leaves, and flowers appear as real — almost — as the 
beauties which they represent. 

These ornamental d^^signs are so carefully and ex- 
quisitely executed that several of the flowers have 
as many as eighty different stones entering into their 
composition, all polished uniform with the marble, into 
which they are so delicately inserted that you can 
hardly trace their joinings. They seem as tliongh they 
had grown there, instead of being separately prepared 
and placed in their positions by the hand of the cun- 
ning workmen, who designed this imperishable and 
magnificent memorial of human love." 

Of the two tombs only that of Moomtaij is seen 
from where we stand now ; that of tlie Kmpcror is a 
few feet to the left, a little larger, in the same design, 
but not quite so elaborately decorated. 

"But the richest work of all is on the cenotaph of 
the Empress within the screen. Upon her tomli — ac- 
cording to the universal Mohammedan usage— is a 
slate or tablet of marble, while on the Emperor's is a 
small box representing a pen-holder. These always 
distinguish a man's or a woman's grave ainong these 
people, the idea being that a wonian's heart is a tablet 
on which lordly ma:i can write whatever pleases him 
best. And this mark of feminine inferiorit>' was not 
spared even the beloved occupant of the Taj Mahal. 

"But her tomb — how beautiful* The siiow-wliite 
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marble is inlaid witb flowers so delicately formed that 
they took like embroidery on white satin, so exquisitely 
is the mosaic executed in camelian, bloodstone, agate, 
jasper, turquoise, lapis-laztili and other precious stones. 
Thirty-five different specimens of camelian arc cm- 
ployed in forming a single leaf of a carnation ; and in 
one flower not larger than a silver dollar as many as 
twenty-three different stones can be counted. Yet 
these are but specimens of the beauties that are spread 
in unparalleled profusion over this entire chamber. In- 
deed, Long asserts that he found a flower upon her 
tomb to be composed of no less than three hundred 
different stones." 

On the end of the tomb next the entrance wc find 
written in beautiful Arabic characters, "And defend 
Its from the tribe of unbelievers" — "unbelievers" means 
Kaffirs and "KafTirs" imi)]ics Christians, or all who do 
not believe in the Koran. Moomtaij's own inscription, 
also beautifully inlaid, is: — "Moomtaij-i-Mahal, Ranee 
Uegitm, died 1631." 

These words from an unknown author help the 
imagination: — "View llie Taj al a distance! It is as 
if the spirit of some happy dream, dwelling dim but 
pure upon the horizon of your hope, and reigning in 
virgin supremacy over the visible circle of the earth 
and sky. Approach it nearer, and its grandeur ap- 
pears unlessened. swelling in all its fresh and fairy 
harmony until ynu arc at a loss for feelings worthy 
of the presence. Approach still nearer, and that which, 
as a whole, has proved so charming, is found tti be 
equally exquisite in the minutest detail. 

"Here arc no touches for distant effect. Here is 
need to jjlacc the bcltnldcr in a particular spot, to 
a partial light upon the performance; the work 
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which dazzles with its elegance at the coup d'oeil will 
bear the scrutiny of the microscope ; the sculpture of 
the panels, the fret-work and mosaic of the screen, 
the elegance of the marble pavement, the perfect finish 
of every jot and iota, are as if the meanest architect 
had been one of those potent genii who were of yore 
compelled to adorn the palaces of necromancers and 
kings." 

Many, as afore- mentioned, have tried and tried and 
struggled to adequately portray the transcendent loveli- 
ness of the world's most beautiful structure, but in 
vain; one must see; and even then, unless endowed 
with rare capacity of mind and heart, yon will not be 
able to comprehend nor fully estimate nor fee! the 
wondrous beauty and excellence of this architectural 
miracle. 



I 






Out last view will be from the "balance" temple, 
looking up the river towards Agra. Consult the local 
map and notice the reach of the diverging lines. 

Position 68. A lovely scene of Indian romance and 
tragedy, northwest from Taj Mabal up the 
Jumaa to Agra 

From our new view-point on the building at the 
east side of the Taj we have a farewell glimpse of a 
portion of the Taj overlooking the Jumna. We have 
chosen this position because, while it affords only a 
partial disclosure of a portion of the building near at 
hand, it also brings into view the river, and in the 
distance the fort and the railway bridge at Agra. The 
negative was made during the dry season when the 
Jumna shrinks to a moderate stream. You will see 
sand bars everywhere exposed. During the monsoons 
the stream is often a great torrent a half-mile in width. 
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We can see the walls of the fort at Agra on the bank 
of the river. Tn that fort. Shah Jehan, the builder of 
the Ta). was imprisoned for seven years. 

The palace at Agra is also a wonderful building. 
We can descry the three g^reat white domes of the 
Jumma Musjid, buih by Shah Jehan in the name of 
his daughter Jehanara, who shared with him his seven 
years imprisonment in the fort. Besides the incom- 
parable Taj — the fort, the palace within the fort, the 
Jumma Musjid and other rare structures were erected 
by the devoted worshipper of the bcautifid Moomtaij. 
After all that the Emperor had done to glorify Agra 
he was destined to spend seven years witliin those 
walls of the fort, where he cotiUl have only tantalizing 
glimpses of these minarets rising from the tomb of 
his beloved Moomtaij. 

Within the walls of yonder fortress are many won- 
derful architectural creations, besides those outside antl 
not far away. Maybe you have heard of tlie wonder- 
ful tomb of r'timadu-daulah, erected by Shah Jehan 
in honor of the father of Nur Jehan. It is on the 
Jumna river not far from the fortress. Within the 
fortress are the palace of Jehangir, the palace of Shah 
Jehan, the Diwan-i-Khas which is called a miracle of 
beauty, the Moti Musjid, or Pearl Mosque, and many 
other marvelous structures. 

Catling your attention once more back to this 
superlative of architectural creations, it is interesting 
to know that it was the intention of Shah Jehan to 
erect a counterpart to the Taj on the opposite bank 
of the Jumna as his own mausoleum, and to make a 
magnificent bridge span the river, connecting his own 
final resting place with that of "The Pride of the 
Palace." 
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Before leaving this scene of pathetic splendor, this 
vista of tragedy and romance — and I might also say 
this mockery of all human ambition — let me submit 
a valedictory in the heart- felt utterance of a Taj wor- 
shipper : — 

"We feet, as our eyes wander around this hallowed 
space, that we have hitherto lavished our language 
and admiration in vain. We dread to think of it with 
feelings which workmanship less exquisite has 
awakened, and we dart! nut use, in its praise, langTiage 
hackneyed in the service of every-day minds. We seek 
for it a new train of associations, a fresh range of ideas, 
a graver and more sacred comer in the repository of 
the heart. And yet, wherefore should this be, since 
no terms applying to other works of beauty, excepting 
the most general, can be appropriate here? For those 
there be phrases estabUshed by usage, which their sev- 
eral classifications of style render intelligible to all 
acquainted with similar works of art. But in the 
Taj we fall upon a new and separate creation, which 
never can become a style, since it never can be imi- 
tated. It is like some bright and newly discovered 
winged thing, all beauteous in a beauty peculiar to it- 
self, and referable to no class or order on the roll of Zo- 
ology, which the whole world flocks to gaze upon with 
solemn delight, none presuming to designate the lovely 
stranger, nor to conjecture a kinship for it with the 
winged things of the earth." 

Six miles northwest of Agra, at Sikandarah, is 
another memorial of the splendor of India's Mogul 
mlers. We should not fait to see its witness to 
Akhar's sovereign greatness, for Akbar was one of 
the most conspicuous and noble figures of his 
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time. Our sixty-ninth pa>;ition will be near where his 
dust was laid away three hundred years ago. 

Position 6^. Marvvlonnly inlaid gateway, nortbweat 
to tomb of Akhar, Mogul Emperor of the six- 
teenth century, Sikaadarab 

We are now before the great gateway of the tomb 
of Akbar at Sikandarah. Akbar was one of the great 
and just Mogul rulers of India. He was born in 1542 
and died in 1605. He it was who first collected the 
various tribes into a single empire with himself at its 
head. He forlxide the burning of widows ; he en- 
couraged literature and commerce, and was exceed- 
ingly liberal in his religious views; it was even claimed 
by some that he was as much a Christian as a Moham- 
medan. His spirit of toleration was what most dis- 
tinguished him from other Mohammedan rulers. He 
was indeed a Ifiider in religious thought as well as in 
all tliat i)ertained to commercial progress anj the arts 
of peace. The mildness of his character, his strict im- 
partiality, magnanimity and personal courage, are men- 
tioned in praise even by the Jesuits who visited India 
during his reign. The memory of his good qualities 
and deeds still lives among the peii]»!e of Tliuiiuslan. 

The tomb is beyonJ tliis magnificent gateway auj 
we partially .see it through the opening; but it will 
be seen better from our next position. As we did at 
Agra (Position G5), let us halt before this wonder- 
ful portal. It seems even more elaborate, and richer 
.than that before the Taj. Here again your eyes will 
Econvince you of a great architectural triumph. This 
ateway, as at Agra, is of the proportions of a great 

.lace. It is Iniilt of red sandstone and covered with 

namentation inlaid in white marble. On every cor- 
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ner you see what has been a beauttfu! minaret, but 
lacking the kiosk which originally crowned the lop. 
The minarets in two stories are each sixty feet in 
height, corresponding nearly with the height of the 
main portion of this great Mogul propylon. The in- 
terior contains many spacious halls finished in mas- 
sive masonry. 

You can imagine from the herds feeding near that 
these costly shrines are not guarded as antiquities so 
rare would be in western countries. With all that 
England has done and is doing to preserve them, the 
monuments of the past centuries are so great and so 
numerous that reparation and preservation would 
almost exhaust the imperial treasury. 

If we were to ascend to the platform at the top of 
the gateway we should ohtain a panorama of the s\ir- 
rounding country; the village of Sikandarah is near- 
by- beyond the tomb at the north the Jumna sparkles 
in the sunlight ; towards the southeast the city of Agra, 
the Taj, and the Fort could be seen, and directly be- 
low, surrounded by spacious grounds filled with a 
variety of shrubbery, stands the great memorial to the 
wise and good Akbar. 



If we pass through that central archway a broad 
path would lead us to the front of the tomb where we 
are to take our next stand, Wc shall be facing west 

Position fo. Tomb of Akbar, Mogul Muiperor three 
hundred yen rs ago — iitarhle lattice in upper tttory 
C west)— Sikandarah 

Now we are before what is called the tomb of 
Akbar. It is somewhat away from our experience to 
call so great a structure a tomb. The real place of 
sepulture is below, near the center of the first ^tory; 
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but the memorial cenotaph is on the fourth story. We 
know how many magnificent buildings were reared 
by Akbar. Here h what Fergusson, the highest au- 
thority on Oriental architecture, says about this great 
mausoleum:— "Perhaps the most characteristic of 
Akbar's buildings is the tomb he commenced to erect 
for himself at Secundra, near Agra, which is quite 
unlike any other tomb built in India either before or 
since, and of a design borrowed, as 1 believe, from 
a Hindu or more correctly a Buddist model. It 
stands in an extensive garden, still kept up, approached 
by a noble gateway. In the center of this garden 
on a raised platform stands the tomb itself, of a 
pyramidal form. The lower story measures thirty feet 
in lieight. pierced by ten great arches on each face, 
and with a larger entrance aitonietl with a inusaic at 
marble in the center. On this terrace stands another 
far more ornate, measuring one htmdred and eighty- 
six feet on each side, and fourteen feet nine inches in 
height. A third and fourth story of similar dcsign> 
respectively fifteen feet and two inches and fourteen 
feet six inches high, stand on this, all these being of 
red sand-stone. 

Within and above the last is a white marble en- 
closure one hundred and fifty-seven feel each way. or 
externally just half the length of the lowest terrace, 
its outer wall entirely composed of marble tre!lis-work 
of the most beautiful patterns. Inside it is surrounded 
by a colonnade or cloister of the same material, in 
the center of which, on a raised platform, is the tomb- 
stone of the founder, a splendid piece of most beau- 
tiful arabesque tracery. This, however, is not the true 
burial-place ; the mortal remains of this great king 
ipose under a far plainer tombstone in a vaulted 
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chamber in the basement thirty-five feet square, exactly 
under the simulated tomb that adoms the summit of 
the iTiausnleiuii. ... 

"The total height of the building is a little more 
than one himdreti feet to the top of the angle pavil- 
ions: and a central dome thirty or forty feet higher, 
which is the proportion that the base gives, seems 
just what is wanted to make this tomb as beautiful in 
outline and in proportion as it is Jn detail. Had it 
been so completed. It certainly would have ranked 
next to the Taj among Indian mausolea," 

One is naturally curions to know why these Mogul 
sovereigns constructt-d their tombs after the fashion 
of palaces or domiciles with rooms, halls, and various 
orders of apartments as though all were for occupancy 
by the living. The Mogtd princes, like the Tartar 
rulers, made it a rule to build their own tombs — ^they 
practised the modem precept: — "If you want a thing 
done well, do it yourself." If they desired a magnifi- 
cent place of sepulture, they must prepare it them- 
selves. They did not, like the Egyptians, believe in 
hiding their dust within dark, cold pyramids, or 
within the rocks of the mountains. Instead, they made 
their sepulchres suitable for places of gaycty and 
amusement while they lived. So long as the founder 
lived his tomb was a rendezvous for friends, a festive 
retreat, and the central halt was called a hurrah dnrrie 
(festive place). At the dtath of the fotmder, his re- 
mains were interred beneath the central hall, and som^- 
timcs his wife, or maybe his favorite wife was buried 
with him, or other members of the family in some part 
of the mausoleum. When once an interment has been 
made, it forever ceases to be a place of mirth and 
festivity. The care of the tomb and gardens h then 
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handed over to priests who maintain a meager exist- 
ence from fees and the sale of fruits from the garden. 

We shall now ascend to the fourth story where we 
may look upon the cenotaph of Akbar. 

Poeition 7T. Akbar'a tomh, Siknndarab; the Kohi' 
noor was once act in the pillar beyond the kneel- 
ing man 

Here we are in the fourth story, and the cenotaph 
of Akbar is before us, resting on an elevated pedestal 
of tesselated marble. This uppermost story, one Inin- 
dred and fifty-seven feet on each side, is open to the 
sky, being really a cloistered court with beautiful mar- 
ble screens set in the rear of every bay. All the screens 
surrounding the four sides are different in design, and 
a graceful kiosk crowns every angle. The entire floor 
area is covered with tesselated block.s of marble in 
black-and-white. The sarcophagus Is of clouded mar- 
ble with the ever-present symbol of the penholder on 
the cover, and directly IjcIow this, in the dark vaidtcd 
chamber of ihe hasetneiit, is the mortal dust of the 
builder. On one side of this cenotaph is inscribed the 
motto of the .sect he ordained, AUahu Akhar (God is 
greatest) and on the south side Jalla Jaiahhu (May 
his glory shine). 

Akbar was not only a great builder, and a lover of 
fine architecture, he was a lover of beauty in every 
form ; his love of precious gems made him the pos- 
sessor of the peerless diamond known as the Kohinoor. 
With this he could not part even in death. You can 
see a marble piEIar near the cenotaph ; that was once 
covered with gold and within a casket receptacle in 
the upper part the Kohinoor was enshrined for over 
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one hundred and thirty years, until carried away by 
Shah Nadir of Persia. As this costly 5tor»e is prob- 
ably more widely known than Akhar himself, it may 
not be amiss to relate something oi its history in this 
ponnectioii- 

A diamond called the Great "Mogul, valued at four 
and a half millions of dollars, was long considered the 
largest gem in the world. Crooke in his late work on 
Things Indian, says the history of that stone is still 
obscure, but from the investigation of Dr. Ball and 
Mr. Beveridge we may identify it with the Kohinoor. 
In the history of this regal gem Crooke continues: — - 
"It has been suggested that, in conformity with the 
practice of changing meaningless names into some- 
thing more intelligible, the fact that the diamond was 
found at Kallur on the Kistna suggested the name 
Kohinoor, or 'Mountain of Light.' Legend tells that 
the stone was'worn by on^ of the heroes of the Mahab- 
harata ; but the first historic notice of it is that Em- 
peror Baber states that his son, Humayun acquired 
it at Agra in 1526 from the family of Raja Bikrama- 
jit. Previous to this it appears to have been in the 
hands of Sultan Ala-ud-din. who acquired it from the 
Raja of Malwa in 1S04, In the revolution which led 
to the flight of Hamaynn from India he presented it 
to Shah Tahmasp of Persia, and, as Abul Fazl does 
not mention it among the valuables of Akbar, it ap- 
parently found its way into the Deccan, whence it 
came into the treasury of Aurangzeb, as a present 
from Mir Jumla. . . . 

"Some have supposed that while the gem was in 
Persia it was cut. or broken by cleavage, and that one 
fragment is the Orlnff diamond, now in the scepter of 
the Emperor of Russia, while another portion is a 
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gciii at present in Persia, At any rate, tl»e Kohinoor 
was taken from the Mogul treasury in 1738 by Nadir 
Shah of Persia, from whom it passed in succession to 
Ahmad Shah, and thence to Shah Zaman and Shah 
Shuja, from whom it was taken by force by Ranjit 
Singh in 1839. He bequeathed it to the temple of 
Juggernaut, but ten years later, on the downfall of 
the Sikh power, it came into the hands of the British. 
In the Life of Lord Laivrcnce may be read a curious 
story hnw he put it in his waistcoat pocket and forgot all 
about it until some days after, when his bearer brought 
him what he thought was a piece of glass." 

The wonderful "Mountain of Light" after all its 
vicissitudes now adonis the crown of Queen Alex- 
andra. 

Now that you have seen one of the hiding places of 
that historic jewel, the "Great Mogful" (Kohinoor) 
and with it the wonderful palace tomb of the Great 
Mogul himself, we will seek another field of study. 
Consult the general map of India and you will find sev- 
enty-seven miles southward from Agra the historic 
city of Gwalior. 

Poeiiion ^a. Celebrated Mnn Slnfib PalAce, GwalioTf 
covered with carvings and evameled tilea 

We are looking eastward toward the southern end 
of an ancient palace, on the top of a celebrated moun- 
tain fortress. Before describing this palace I must 
tell you something about Gwalior. We are in the city 
of Gwalior. sititatcd within the Dominions of Gwalior. 
These Dominions of Gwalior, sometimes called Scindia, 
"mbrace a territory of over thirty-three thousand 

uare miles, nearly the same as that of the Stale of 
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Indiana or a little less than that of Portugal, and con- 
tain a population of between three and four millions. 
There have been Indian records claiming that the city 
was founded thirty centuries B. C-, but this story is 
undoubtedly only traditional, and more trustworthy au- 
thorities place the time at 275 A. D. It is at all 
events an ancient and historic place, where the ruins 
of palaces and fortresses tell the old story of contend- 
ing factions, foreign invasions, the rise and fall of 
dynasties, the bitter rivalry of succession, and all the 
vicissitudes through which nations seem to pass in 
carrying out the human law of self. 

At the time of the Mutiny this was one of the last 
and most obstinate strongholds of native sedition. 
Whether the stubborn resistance shown by the people 
was owing to a feeling of security in their impregna- 
ble mountain fortress, or to the pride of prestige, or to 
resolute determination to dispossess the British, it is 
difficult to say; but it is well known that, even after 
the defeat of the mutineers at Cawnpore and Luck- 
now and after the fall of Delhi, it required all the 
stratagem and valor of the English to overpower the 
enemy here at Gwaiior, The Gwalior Dominions were 
for a time independent, hut are now subsidiary to the 
English rule, under a native Maharajah, the son of 
the late Maharajah Sindhia. His Highness the pres- 
ent Maharajah succeeded his father in 1886. Later 
we shall present you to His Highness, but for the 
present, let us consider where we are and what is this 
beautiful structure before us. 

We are on what T might call the inland Gibraltar of 
India, a rock three miles in length, one-half mile in 
width, and three hundred feet in height From any 
part of its summit a panorama commanding the plains 
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in every direction for twenty miles might be obtained. 
In the plain not far away there is a little Presbyterian 
church containing many memorial tablets to brave 
English .soliliers killed at the time of the Mutiny ; in 
another fJircction stand the glittering white palaces of 
the present Maharajah. Nature in one of her capri- 
cious moods thrust up from tlie kvcl plain this dome 
of trap under our feet. It is crowned with palaces and 
temples ; it is tunneled witli subterranean passages ; its 
escarpments are alive with sculptured reliefs ranging 
in height from six feet to thirty feet. As a fortified 
rock 1 have called it the Gibraltar of India : because 
of its palaces, its temples, its altars and its sculptures, 
I might as fittingly call it the Acropolis of India. 
Sottie sculptures are perfect, many have been wan- 
tonly inulilatcd, as has been the case in all parts o£ 
the world — iconoclasm is again another evidence of 
the human law of self. Jainism left its impress on this 
mount of palaces in some of the most characteristic 
architecture of that sect. There are near here the 
ruins of eleven temples. Jchangir had a palace here; 
so also had Shah Ji.-han; but I can now show you a 
portion of only one — ^the one before which we stand, 
the Man Singh palace. 

Wc see merely the end of tliis palace; four others 
extend towards the left, being almost a continuation] 
of the Man Singh palace. Although you have only 
a partial view, it is sufficient to give you an idea of 
the grand proportion and the magnificent style in which 
the building was constructed. This palace has been 
called Chit Mandir fthe painted palace), because the 
walls are covered with a profusion of beautiful colored 
tiles, showing candelabra. Brahmin ducks, e!ei)hants 
and peacocks, enameled in blue, green and gold, giv- 
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ing to the wall an unsurpassed charm and elegance. 
The inimitable colors of the enameled tiles are as 
brilliant as they were when first made many centuries 
ago. 

We are looking eastward and at the southern end of 
the palace ; the eastern front is three hundred feet long 
and rises one hundred feet above the roadway at its 
base. The south face which we now see is one hun- 
dred and sixty feet long and sixty feet in height, 
showing those fine round towers connected by a bat- 
tlement of lattice-work ; the interior is arranged 
around the two courts which exhibit sing^ularly beau- 
tiful decoration. A view of the plain below is hid- 
den by the majestic Hathiya Panr, or Elephant Gate. 
At the entrance to tliat gate a beautiful carving of an 
elephant was once placed, and this was. tlie origin of 
the name. The Elephant Gate is connected with the 
palace and was built by Man Singh after whom the 
palace takes its name. Passing through that gate 
and turning to the left a long roadway leads down 
the side of the rock to the city of Gwalior at its base. 

A guard of native soldiers is always stationed here; 
two of them you see now on duty. 

With this single view of a rock-fortress and an In- 
dian Acropolis, we descend by yonder gate. At the 
foot of the mountain a carriage would take us to the 
modem palace of His Highness the Maharajah. 



tPotikion 7J. Great nnrhar Halt ia the Palace of 
'Bis HtfihaeHfi the Maharajah of Cvralior, one of 
India's richest princes 
Now we are within the great Durbar Hall of the 
Prince of tlie Dominions of Gwalior. Did you expect 
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to find in the land of the Indies a drawing-room like 
this? A room in which a court or grand gathering is 
held is called in this country a "durbar" room or hall. 
I can discover only one article in the furnishing of this 
gorgeous apartment which will be strange to anyone 
who has never visited the Orient, The carpets, the 
fitrnitiire, the massive crystal chandeliers, the fresco- 
ing, are all such as wc might sec in Europe or Amer- 
ica: but those objects suspended on heavy silken cords 
near the chandeliers are punkahs. Yes, a punkah is an 
Indian fan, suspended overliead and made to swing 
back and forth by a cord which passes through an 
opening in the wall to a punkah-ivnllak outside the 
room or outside the building. A punkah-wallah means 
a punkah-fellow — one who swings the punkah day and 
night when the room is occupied by people who re- 
t]uire fanning. The swinging of thiR heavy cloth stirs 
the air forcibly. It occurs to mc that in some previ- 
ous study I have explained this Oriental fanning ma- 
chine, but this oflfcrs a full view. I presume, however, 
by this time electric fans will be installed in most of 
the Indian palaces. The ladies of the palace never 
occupy this fine room; ladies generally like drawing- 
rooms, but Indian ladies must be hidden away in their 
own apartments. I remember when I was in the 
outer court of this very palace with my guide and a 
palace attendant, I noticed a wing of the buildiuR 
with closed lattice windows ; as it appeared secluded 
and exclusive enough to be a ladies' apartment, I in- 
quired of the attendant, at the same time inadvertently 
pointing in the direction, if that might be the ladies* 
quarter. He was startled by my rude index hand and 
exclaimed — in horrified aspiration — "Don't point to- 
wards the ladies !" Of course, I said, "Pardon me !" 
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There was no one in sight and the part of the build- 
ing to which I referred was some distance away. The 
Maharajah follows the custom of his high caste and 
arranges absolute seclusion for his own family. 

On state occasions and during other ceremonial 
functions these gorgeous chandeHers are ablaze with 
light, displaying most effectively the gilded ceilings 
and the rich upholstery as we!I as the sparkling gems 
in the durbar costumes of princely guests. Court 
etiquette at durbar gatherings amongst natives ts, of 
course, very elaborate, and would quite confuse the 
uninitiated. 

We have the special privilege of meeting the master 
of this great palace and land in his own home. 

Position •J4. His Higlmesa thp Maliarajah of Gwa- 
lioT, one of the richest men in the world 

1 promised to present you to His Highness, and 
you are now before him at the doorway of his palatial 
home. 

He is the son of a high-bom Maratha family, and 
was bom in 1876. He received a college education at 
the University of Cambridge, England, and gained 
the degree of LL.D. from that great institution. He 
succeeded his father the late Maharajah Sindhia in 
1886. His Highness is Hon. Colonel in the British 
Army, special A. D. C. to King Edward, and Knight 
Grand Commander of the Star of India. This de- 
scendant of a noble Une is an excellent type of the 
newer India of today, keeping well abreast of the times 
by the reading of European books and journals. Some 
years ago he became especially interested in railroads 
and built a narrow gauge road of his own. perfect in 
every detail, in the palace garden. In 1901. when he 
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went with his regiment over to China to join the in- 
ternational Allies against the Boxer hordes, he fitted 
out at his own expense a model hospital ship for the 
expedition. 

As we see him here he is dressed in the uniform of 
an English ofliciT. excepting his cap wlitch is the 
stylish turban or pu^i^gree of a native prince ; but on 
durhar occasions and at ceremonial functions his cos- 
tume is very costly and picturesque, often of the rarest 
silken fabrics, embroidered in gold and silver with 
pearls and rubies to add splendor. The buckles of his 
shoes may then sparkle with diamonds; his family 
crest and his sword will gleam with priceless jewels; 
you can get some idea of the effect U you remember 
the Maharajah of Tagore whom we saw in durbar 
dress in his palace in Calcutta, and the value of his 
costume and jewels (Position 54). H. H. the Ma- 
harajah of Gwalior la even more wealthy than the 
Maharajah of Tagore. In European countries, royalty 
usually maintains a stud of beautiful horses; here in 
India princes after a similar fashion show off their 
wealth and dignity by maintaining magnificent herds 
of elephants. They have elephant- houses, elephant- 
gear of every description and elephant keepers to at- 
tend the huge steeds. This prince of Gwalior is not 
only very rich, but he is very generous and very popu- 
lar. It has long been one of his kindly practices to 
send one of his elephants to meet travelers at the 
railway station. It is a novel and interesting expe- 
rience in Iravt-r to Ik- met at the station not by a cab 
lie porters, but instead by an elephantine omni- 



needless to say that. H. H. being educated at 
ge, speaks English perfectly and is familiar 
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with European customs. We see by his side an Eng- 
lish ofHcial, and behind him nativ<r attendants with their 
sectarial marks on their forclieads. 

When we were about to begin our itinerary, ] told 
you that India is a country where the poor are very 
poor and the rich very rich ; the Maharajah is 
one of the very rich ; the Durbar Hall in his 
palace is a suggestion of his wealth, but only a sug- 
gestion. When we reach Delhi we shall see some of 
his splendid elephants gorgeously caparisoned. 

The next position we shall take for observation will 
be in Dtlhi, and if you do not dearly remember the 
relative location of Gwalior and Delhi it would be well 
to look up the facts on our map of Intlia as a whole. 
The route to be followed in an actual journey over the 
ground would take us first northward seventy-seven 
miles from Gwalior to Agra ; then northwestward one 
hundred miles to Delhi. At Delhi a special local map 
is provided, for the precise location of our successive 
standpoints there. You wilt find the next position, 
marked 75, near an angle on the western side of a 
heavy outline which indicates the old wall of the 
fortress. 



Position 75. Curiously rigged camel wagon at east 
side of tlie largest Mobammedan mosque in the 
world, Delhi 

We are looking a Httle north of west, towards the 
great mosque (Jumma Musjid). We have before us 
a third style of vehicle; the first we saw in Bombay, 
the herdic ; the second a Himalayan contrivance called 
an ekka. Here we see a two-story camel wagon. In 
some parts of this space where we stand camel-wagons 
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from the country find a halting- ground and the camels 
arc unhitched and allowed to feed while the passen- 
gers go to the native bazaars and markets (o do their 

shopping. 

These heavy wagons as you will readily see are 
clumsy and primitive. Male passengers occupy the 
lower story; women, children and poultry occupy the 
second. The shafts extend to the saddle or frame on 
the back of the camel and point skyward at an angle 
of forty-five degrees. The average speed of one of 
these camel-rigs is a little over two miles an hour or 
about the same as the caravan or transportation camel. 

There are two varieties of camel, the bactrian and 
the dromedary — distinguished by two humps in the 
bactrian and one in the dromedary. The latter is the 
variety used in most parts of India, and southern Asia, 
and also in Arabia and Egypt. It is said that the 
dromedary is now nowhere found in a wild state. 
The bactrian, however, is still found wild in eastern 
Turkestan and in the extreme west of the Chinese 
Empire. Fossil remains of the camel have been found 
and this tends to confirm the belief tliat it belongs to 
a prehistoric mammalia. It truly looks sufficiently 
antiquated to be prehistoric! 

Wc hear wonderful stories about how nature has 
provided for the camel an extra stomach which ena- 
bles it to exist without water for incredible periods — 
eighteen or nineteen days — those stories are like the 
fish stories and the snake stories. Credible authori- 
ties give five days as the extreme limit, and that length 
of time in a desert region is wonderful endurance. 

e camel is well nigh useless in muddy ground; his 
t fault is bad temper : but this is in a degree par- 
j|e when one considers tlie bad treatment to which 
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he has been subjected by cruel ma&ters ever since man 

first appeared on the earth. He was probably the first 
beast of burden, as antediluvians and postdiluvians 
and camels were contemporaries occupying the same 
region. An antomobile or an Empire State Express 
is an advance on the prehistoric camel-motor. 

Beyond the camels we see the largest Mohammedan 
mosque in the world. It is rather distant for an im- 
pressive view ; we shall, however, see it from other 
positions when only a portion of the great structure 
will be in view — therefore, from this point where the 
g'reater part of the entire plan is shown, I must tell 
yon something about it. When I say it is the largest 
mosque in the entire world, you may ask if larger than 
St. Sophia in Constantinople. Yes, much largfer when 
we consider it in all its parts — its ^eat quadrang^ular 
court, its stupendous gateways and its cloi.sters. You 
remember the great emperor and builder, Shah Jehan; 
he it was who erected this, the greatest of all mosques, 
and it seems sad to relate that in the very year when 
it was completed he was deposed and imprisoned by 
his son Aurangzeb.* 

Sir Richard Temple says of the Jumma Musjid : — 
"This is probably the most beautiful mosque on a very 
large scale that has ever been seen in the world. Its 
vast dimensions, swelling cupolas, and lofty arches, 
its spacious court-yard, arcades, gateway, cloisters, and 
flights of steps produce ultimately an imposing effect. 
But even this is hardly perceived at first by the be- 
holder, because his admiration is so riveted by the 
grace of its forms, the nicety of its proportions, the 
delicate adjustment of its component parts and the 
harmony of its coloring. For the material of this 
structure, the marble lends its whiteness and the sand- 
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store its finest red." Not the least impressive feature 
of this vast pile {s the great platform on which it is 
reared. The platform is asceiidei.1 by a flight of forty 
steps before each of the three massive portals. You 
can judge somewhat of the majesty of the steps when 
T tell you that the first on the ground level is one 
hundred and forty-nine feet long. They rise like the 
three sides of a pyramid, gracefully narrowing till 
they reach the portal. There are three gateways ap- 
proached by three similar flights of steps. The three 
gateways remind us of those we saw at Agra (Posi- 
tion 65), and at Sikandarah (Position 69). The 
quadrangle with those encompas.sing cloistered walls 
is three hundred and twenty-five feet square: the pave- 
ment within Is of white marble. When we reach our 
next position we shall see the enclosure filled with 
Mohammedans prostrate tn prayer. The ponderous 
gates are ornamented with arabef^ques in heavy brass. 
Notice the graceful minarets in white marble, one 
hundred and thirty feet in height. 

The life in the foreground shows you a peculiarity 
of the oriental man throughout the entire eastern 
world ; he has no knowledge of chairs, nor use for 
them. The common people seldom use them ; they arc 
sitters, or ground -perchers. They seldom stand in 
familiar confabs. They squat as you see them here ; 
they sit by the hour in this fashion, smoking and chat- 
ting. There isn't much manly dignity in this crouch- 
ing posture, but to them it is restful and not undig- 
nified. 



We shall obtain from the next position a better and 
nearer view of the portal to the main portion of the 
mosque. We ascend to the roof of the wall and look 
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towards the portal of the mosque proper. The map 
marks the spot in the usual manner. 

Portion 76. Devotil MohiimmedanH prontrate at 
pmycr time — Court of Jnmma Musjid, India's 
greatest mosque, Delhi 

A few minutes ago the muezzin was up in one of 
those minarets telling all within hearing of his voice 
to come to prayer, and sure enough they have come. 
You see thousands, but you do not see half. The main 
building beyond is filled and you do not see even half 
of those within the court. Around the building out- 
side the court, the steps and tiie ground for some dis- 
tance away from the niosqite are covered with still 
other worsliippers, all in the same prostrate position 
at the same moment. 

We have seen Mohammedans at prayers before 
(Position 8), hut then we did not see them praying 
in concert ; this is a special occasion, at the conclu- 
sion of the great fast caHed Ramadan. Ramadan is 
the ninth month of the Mohammedan calendar; at the 
conclusion of the great fast, in imitation of the Christ- 
ian Easter the Mohammedans have ordained a feast 
day called Bairam. This prayerftd scene marks (he 
end of the fast Prayer on this occasion is regulated 
by priests within that mosque. As I told you at 
Ahmedabad, Mussulmen at prayer g"o through a series 
of postures and genuflections; (hey sometimes stand 
erect, sometimes the open pahns are placed behind 
their ears; then they arc upon their knees; next they 
prostrate themselves to the earth ; here on this day 
all pray in mechanical rhythm in obedience to a signal 
from the priest within that mosque beyond the court. 
(Can yon see the priest in his pulpit bencatli the cen- 
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tral arch?) They bow in unison ; they prostrate them- 
selves and rise again as one. The effect is very strange 
— no word is audible; it is silent prayer; even the lips 
scarcely move. He who knows men's thoughts re- 
quires no audible words. This great multitude com- 
munes with Allah silently and without "tinkling cym- 
bal." 

Some are attired in white garments and others in 
hlack, and all have been carefully washed before of- 
fering their prayers. You observe the marble basin 
in the center of the court; it is there that worshippers 
make their ablutions before prayers. You mu.st not 
fail to notice the graceful curves in those dome.s. 

This is the second time 1 have had occasion to re- 
fer to the followers of Mohammed and the religion 
which he founded, which has a following of some- 
thing like one hundred and forty millions.* There 
are many evidences that the religion is waning in 
many quarters. Do the great numbers of the Moham- 
medan faith prove its author to have been a prophet 
or even a great man ? It would seem to Indicate some 
unusual qualities, but the same may be said of later 
prophets of the Dowie order. Mohanimed was an 
epileptic. It is often difficult to distinguish Ijetween 
a morbid intellect and one endowed with superior gifts. 
From all that we can learn concerning the founder of 
the faith of Islam, it seems beyond doubt that he, like 
many other men was the possessor of some good and 
great quahties, and some otherwise. 



For a last view about this great mosque we will 
ascend one of the cupolas and look northward over a 
portion of Delhi. The city map indicates, by the reach 
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of the red lines marked 77, the direction and extent of 
our next outlcwk. 



PoaitioD 77'. IfOoking north from a minaret of the 
greatest tnoeqae in the world over the famous 
city of Delhi 

We are looking north over the outskirts of Delhi; 
the principal part of the city is behind us; in tlie dis- 
tance to our right is the old fort, containing the fanious 
palace, the Diwan-i-am ; Dlwan-i-khas ; the Moti Mus- 
jid and other wonderful buildings. The historic Cash- 
mere Gate which we shall see later (Position 78), lies 
towards the northwest: the Delhi gate southeast: the 
siege line of the English at the time of the Mutiny 
is westward; the famous Chandni Chowk (Silver 
Street, Positions 79-80) extends east and west across 
the city north of us, i. e., ahead. 

We are looking out from a cupola or balcony simi- 
tar to the two now before us — I mean the two which 
croWn the lower minarets. We can here study at close 
quarters and in detail these handsome features pe- 
culiar to the Mohammedan mosque. These are not of 
pure white marble like the ones belonging to the peer- 
less Taj Mahal (Position 66), but of red sandstone, 
traced vertically with lines of white marble. The great 
dome and the domical minarets are all lined with black 
marble while the dark sandstone is lined with white 
marble. The pavilions or balconies are planted in lotus 
CLips of marble. .\11 the pinnacles are of glittering 
gold. It is from that high pavilion at the top of the 
minaret that the muezzin, five times a day. lifts his 
voice to call the faithful to prayer. This masque was 
completed two hundred and forty-eight years ago; at 
five calls a day for two hundred and forty-eight years, 
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the devout wail of the muezzin has echtwd from these 
minarets over four hundred and fifty thousand times! 

Modem Delhi, aioiiiul hs, is a cily of two hundred 
thousand inhabitants. There have been many Delhis; 
city has succeeded city, on or near this site, since the 
remote Aryan times. South of the present city (off 
behind us) there are ruins of many ancient Delhis cov- 
ering an area of forty-five square miles. All the 
ancient cities seem to have forts around which they 
were built. The Hindu rains date hack to 1052. There 
arc the ruins of five Mohammedan cities, the first built 
about 130*. 

"DeUii has been frequently attacked and often cap- 
fnrerl. It was sacked by Timur the Mojjul in i;J98; 
by Nadir Shah the Persian in 1739; by Ahmad Shah 
Diirani the Afghan in 1756. On the 10th of March, 
1739, the small Persian garriwjn which Nadir Shah 
Iiad introduced into the city when he caplurt-d it was 
almost entirely put to the sword by the people. He 
gave his troops, who had been summoned from the 
encampment outside the city, orders for a general 
massacre. From sunrise till twelve o'clock Delhi pre- 
.sented a scene of .shocking carnage, the horrors of 
which were increased by flames that spread to almost 
every cfiiartcr of the capital. The Mogul Emperor 
Mohammed Shall then interceded for the people; 
Nadir replied, "the Emperor of India must never ask 
in vain," and commanded that the massacre should 
cease. A vast muUitude of persons had perished, how- 
ever, and when Nadir left Delhi he carried with him 
immense treasure, estimated at from thirty to sev- 
enty millions sterling, also the famous Peacock Throne, 
and the Kohinoor diamond.* 
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"In 1789 the Maratha chief Mahaduji Sindia cap- 
tured Delhi, and the Marathas retained it til!, in Sep- 
tember, 1803, General Lake defeated Louis Bour- 
quiii commanding Sindia's army, and gained possession 
of Delhi and of the family and person of the Mo^l 
Shah A lam. 

"In October, 1804, Delhi was besieged by the 
Maratha Ja&want Rao f Jolkar, but it was successfully 
defended by the British under General Ochterlony. 
From that time to 1857 this old capital of India re- 
mained in the possession of the British, although the 
descendants of the Mogid were allowed some show of 
royalty and the title of King. Bahadur Shah suc- 
ceeded in 1837 ; he was about eighty years old when 
the Mutiny broke out. With his death at Rangoon 
in 1862 the last vestige of the Mogul dynasty disap- 
peared." 

Later history brings us to the time of the Mutiny 
when Delhi fell into the hands of the rebels. We will 
therefore descend, passing northwest through tht city 
to the point where British valor overcame the desperate 
resistance of the mutineers — the Cashmere Gate. Our 
position is marked on the local map, and you see wCj 
are to stand just beyond (outside) the gate, looking 
southea.st. 



Position 7S. The C^abmerc Gate, battered by shot 
and shell, where the British entered {iSg?), 
Delhi 



We are facing southeast as we stand before this 
shell-torn memento of the siege. We acquired some 
knowledge of the conditions of the Indian Mutiny at 
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Cawtiporc and at Lucknow,* and Delhi has ever been 
so closely associated with that memorable event that 
we must not pass unnoticed this grim reminder of 
those days. 

When the Hindu began In dream of an overtiirow 
of British nde, his mind turned to the traditions and 
glory of this ancient capital. It is not surprising that 
both Hindus and Mohammedans should think of the 
ancient days when Delhi was a city with two millions 
of inhabitants and with many splendid palaces occu- 
pied by kings of their own race. If the Eng^lish couTd 
be expelled — so they reasoned — there would be a new 
Delhi on the rtiins of the old, and all the glories of 
tlie ancient days would return. Such dreams fired 
their imagination. Delhi iinist be held at whatever 
cost; accordingly all the mutinous forces available 
were brought within the walls, amounting to between 
fifty and sixty thousand men, who had been armed 
and disciplined by English officers; one hundred and 
fourteen pieces of heavy artillery were mounted on 
tlie walls, and besides the heavy guns they brought in 
and mounted sixty field guns. The mutineers had in 
the city a magazine filled with all sorts of ammunition. 

Against this great force, well trained and well armed, 
the English forces, including natives who remained 
loyal, amounted to less than six thousand. 

The city is seven miles in circtimfercnce and with 
this small .force it was impossible to make an invest- 
ment of the city. It was therefore determined to lay 
siege to the western side. After considerable hard 
fighting the English s.uccecded in driving the rebels 
from a hill known in siege history as the Ridge, which 
afforded an advantageous position for siege guns. The 
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center of the English position lies directly behind us 

one mile distant. The wall by this gate was known as 
the Cashinere Bastion; one-half mile to the right 
from this gate is the Mori Gate, which was also a 
point of attack. (See the city map,) A little west- 
ward of the Mori Gate the wall turns southward to the 
Kabiil Gate one-fourth of a mile farther on, and in 
another quarter of a mile is the Lahore Gate. Those 
four gates with their intervening bastions, covering a 
distance of little more tlian a mile, included all that 
portion of the city which the British besiegers decided 
to attack. 

The Cashmere Gate before us was a chief point of 
attack. The rebels fought with the inspiration of a 
hope to reestablish their ancient etnpire and with the 
vengeance of fanaticism ; the British fought not merely 
with the usual valor of the Saxon blood, but with 
"Cawnpore" for a watchword,* and with desperation 
that came of a realization that defeat meant loss of 
empire and a repetition of Cawnpore. Si.x thousand 
in open attack against sixty thousand behind strong 
defenses, make one think of Balaklava. 

It is worth a page or two of detailed history while 
you gaze at the scars on tliat ohl gate, which after 
fifty years stands as a witness of the bloody struggle. 

"On the morning of the 4th of September the siege 
giuis, drawn by elephants with an immense number of 
ammunition wagons, appeared on the Ridge. On the 
6th the rest of the Rifles from Meerut marched in. On 
the 9th the Jurnmoo contingent arrived with Richard 
l^wrence at their head. Many, and aniong'it them 
foremost of all, Nicholson, chafed at the delay which 
occurred in storming Delhi. . . . 



* See pasc* 104-209. 
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"Investment by the English with their limited means 
being impossible, it was necessary to concentrate 
their breaching power on a portion of the wall selected ' 
for a front attack. T1ii& was the Mori, Cashmere and 
Water Bastions, with their connecting curtains- This 
{root was chosen because the fire of the Mori Bastioa 
aknc commanded the approach to it, and because there 
wss cxceDcnt oorer to vitfaui a short distance of the 
walls-. On the evening of the sixth of September, a 
iiglil battery consisting of six 9-poundcrs and two 34- 
pouDdcrs. under the command of Certain Remington, 
was ooDcentnted oc the plateau of the Ridge to 
tect the opetations going on bdow. On ^e night of 
ibe 7th. the first hcaTj* battery was coRstructcd at 
seven hundred yards frcwn the wall. It consisted of 
two parts connected by a trench. Tlie right portkm 
held five heavy guns and a howitzer, the ftmction of 
which was to depwiidi Oie Mori Bastion. The left 
bdd four gtms to koqi down the fire of the Cashmere 
Bastioo. WHle darlmess lasted the enemy otUy fired 
twice : when the monnng revealed the British pilans 
the rebels poured in a sbowcr of shot and shell, but the, 
En^sh persevered in their worlc and before 
the rebel battery was aknced. 

**The EnJ;U^h hsd Jost 70 men in the trenches. The 
left section of their banen* maintained a fire on 
CmAnxn Basboa during the greater pan of 
4mj8, fant It noOD on the lOlh it ttx.4c firr and the 
oC necessi^ were withdrawn. By that time No. 
BMcfy had been finished — the left section tmrnafiatrlr 
» die iroot of I^dlow Castile (ooe-qnaiter imle to 
our tcft^ and Ibe right section inoety yards to the 
frnot of it. Both were wiOiin six famdred ranis 
the city: the right section had sevtn ho wiUcifc 
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two 18-pounders, and the left section nine 24-pouinIers. 
. . . At 8 A. M. on tlie 11th of September the nine 
24-pounders in the left section of No. 2 Battery 
opened with terrific effect on the Cashmere Bastion. 
The enemy replied and severely wounded the com- 
mandant of the heavy guns,, but their fire was soon 
silenced by No. 2 Battery, aided by the mortars in tlic 
Kudsiya Eagh (a garden three hundred yards to our 
left). The walls of Delhi began to fall, and whole 
yards of parapet caine down. At 11 A. M. on the 
12th, No. 3 Battery unmasked and pounded the Water 
Bastion into ruins (half a mile to our right). All 
through the 12th and 33th the roar of fifty heavy 
guns was heard day and night without intermission. 
"On the 13th, Alexander Taylor*-of whom Nichol- 
son said: — 'If I survive tomorrow I will let all the 
world know that Aleck Taylor took Delhi' — announced 
that the breaches were practicable. The arrangements 
for storming Delhi were forthwith made. The first 
column under Nicholson consisted of three hundred 
men of the 75th Foot, two hundred and fifty of the 
1st Fusiliers, and four hundred and fifty of the 2d 
Punjab Infantry. It was to storm the breach in the 
curtain near the Cashmere Bastion. The second col- 
umn, under Brig. Jones, C. B., was to storm the breach 
in the Water Bastion, and it consisted of two hundred 
and fifty men of the 8th Foot, two hundred and fifty 
of the 2d Fusiliers, and three hundred and fifty of 
the 4th Sikhs. The third column, under Col. Campbell 
of the 52d, was to assault the Cashmere Gate, and con- 
sisted of two hundred men of the 52d Foot, two hun- 
dred and fifty of the Kuniaon Battalion, and five hun- 
dred of the 1st Punjab Infantry. The foiirlli column, 
under Major Charles Reid, who so loiif^j and gallantly 
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held the post of Hindu Rao'^ house (on a ridge at 
the left of the English line), was to enter by the 
Lahore Gate. It consisted of eight hundred and sixty 
men of the Simiur Battalion, the Guides and other 
corps. The fifth column, the Reserve, was commanded 
by Brij^f. Longfield, and consisted of seventeen hun- 
dred men. Besides these five columns, Hope Grant 
with six hundred sabres of the 9th Lancers and Sikh 
Horse, whose duty it was to prevent sallies, from the 
Lahore and Ajmcrc Gates, were for long under heavy 
fire. 

"On the night of the 13th, Lieuts. Medley and Lang 
explored the Cashmere Breach (at the right of this 
gate), and Greathed and Home that of the Water 
Bastion (half a mile to our right), 

"The morning of the 14th was fine and still. 
Nicholson laid his hand on Brig, Jones' shoulder, and 
asked him if lie was ready. He then rejoined his own 
column, gave the order to storm, and Inmiediately the 
heavy guns, which were roaring at their loudest, be- 
came silent. The Rifles sounded the advance, and the 
first and second columns ascended the glacis. The fire 
of the enemy was terrible, and Engineers Greathed 
and Ovendon were the first to fall. 

'The stormers carrying the ladders were led by 
Captain Baines and Lieut, Mctjc, When Baines 
reached the Water Bastion he had only twenty-five 
men left out of seventy-five. Both he and Metjc 
were carried disabled to the rear. 

The first column was divided into two sections. 

Nicholson himself led one, and Col, Herbert of the 

75th the other. Nicholson was the first to moimt the 

■ wall. In the other section Lieut. Fitz^cr^lti. who was 

|the first to ascend, was shot dead. His place was sup- 
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plied, and soon both sections of the ifirst column had 
carried the breach near the Cashmere Bastion, and 

taken up their position at the Main Guard. The second 
column entered by the breach in the Cashmere Cur- 
tain, doubled along the open space to their right and 
cleared the ramparts to the Mori Bastion, where the 
rebel gunners fought gallantly and were bayoneted at 
their guns. The column then advanced and took the 
Kabul Gate, on which a soldier of the 61st planted a 
a flag. 

"From the Lahore Gate the enemy kept up a galling 
fire. Nicholson collected a number of men to storm 
this gate. As he advanced he found himself in a 
long, narrow lane lined with marksmen on both sides. 
Some of the enemy's gims were brought to bear on 
the attacking column, and the men fell fast. Major 
Jacob of the 1st Fusiliers received his death wound. 
Captain Greville and Lieut. Speke were struck down. 
The column wavered; Nicholson rushed forward, his 
lofty stature rendered him conspicuous, and in a 
moment he was shot through the body and in spite of 
his remonstrances was carried to the rear to die. 

"The third column had been appointed to enter the 
city through the Cashmere Gate, which was to be 
blown open by Lieut-s. Home and Salkeld, Sergeants 
Carmichael, Burgess and Smith. Home, with his 
bugler, was first down into the ditch. He planted his 
bag, but as Cannichac! advanced with his he was 
mortally wounded. Smith then advanced, placed his 
dying comrade's bag as well as his own and prepared 
the fuses for ignition. Salkeld was ready with a slow 
match but as he was lighting it he received two bul- 
lets ; . . . the match was taken by Burge.ss, and 
Smith was in the act of giving him a box of lucifers 
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when Burgess also fell with a huUet through his body. 
Smith was now alone ; but he had struck a Iig;ht and 
was applj-ing it when a port-fire went off in his face. 
There was a thick smoke and dust, then a roar and a 
crashj as Smith scrambled into the ditch. There he 
placed his hands on Home, who said he was unhurt, 
and having joined the column went forward. Tlic 
Gate had been siiattcrcd — not so destroyed as had been 
anticipated but the third column passed through it. 
Smith then obtained stretchers and had Uurgefis and 
Sallkeld carried to the camp, but both of them died 
— Burgess on the way, and Salkcld a few days after- 
wards." 

The above is but an intimation of the terrible strug- 
gle by which the walls were breached and an en- 
trance to the city was made. It required six more 
days of hard fighting by this small force against tiic 
hosts wiliiin the city, before the place was fully ulcu- 
pied by the British. 

Does it not fire your blood when you look tipun 
these grim reminders of a handful of our gallant kin 
scaling these walls and dashing forward with bags 
of powder under a shower of bullets from the wall 
to the right, to blow away the pomlerous iron-bound 
gates which barred the portals of those massive arch- 
ways ? It seems almost unkind to mention one hero 
where alt were heroes ; but one cannot repress a pe- 
culiar tenderness of sorrow, because he who chafed 
under the delay in attacking the city, and who gave 
the order to "storm," and who was first to scale the 
wall near this gate and then to lead his decimated 
band along the space within the wall to the Mori 
J Gate, then onward to the Lahore Gate, and who, when 
le remnant of his column wavered before a galling 
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fire of rifies from both sides of his advance, rushed 
before his men to lead them against the last strong- 
hold, was in the moment of victory brought down by 
a rebel bullet. J refer to the gallant Nicholson. The 
dream that inspired the stubborn resistance of the 
Hindu and Mohammedan at Delhi proved only a 
dream ; and the fanaticism of the Mutiny proved in- 
efTectua] against English steel and valor. 

The old gateway still stands with al! its scars and 
memories. The ponderous gates are gone and some 
restorations have been made within the arches. You 
see it is today a bttsy thoroughfare with one passage- 
way fur entrance and the other for exit. You see 
none of the antique primitive vehicles here, all are 
of the more modern type becau.'^e Delhi is becoming 
modern ; but most of the costumes we see arc nativt ; 
we notice two English officers in khaki uniforms. 
The scene at this moment is more animated than usual, 
it being at the lime of the great Durbar. 

During our itinerary we have occupied several posi- 
tions which have presented memorials of the terrible 
Indian Mutiny. This will be our last; our positions 
have offered only hints of those stem times ; there 
are many full and able historical works relating there- 
to, which, if you have not already read, it is hoped 
this cursory sketch may prompt you to read. 

Extending across the city of Delhi from west to 
cast, the map shows a great thoroughfare called 
Chandni Chowk, which means in the native tongue. 
Silver Street ; it has been so called because of the 
great number of silver-shops therein. Our two fol- 
lowing positions will be in Chandni Chowk — not a 
very euphonious name, nor a very beautiful street. 
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but full of attractions for the itinerant, notwithstand- 
ing. Notice where the map indicates our next stand- 
point. 

PoHhUitt 79- Vtiar tnonry'tt worth of Juivy frait, at 
a stand on Chandni Chowk {Silver Street}, Delhi 

Akhough we are in Chandni Chowk, or Silver 
Street, we see little of the street and nothing of sil- 
ver, but chicHy this fruit stand surrounded by a mot- 
ley crowd of unwashed Hindus. We are, as the map 
shows, in the heart of the native city ; this region 
always presents a bustling scene of native business 
activity. Our next position will afford a belter view 
of the street itself. Here we must content ourselves 
with giving a little attention to the subject of fruit. 

In the first place, there seems to bu considerable 
similarity in the varieties on this stand. ThosL- who 
liave not been in tropical countries are apt to think 
that the fniits here arc of a rare and excellent quality. 
We hear of bread-fruit, custard-apples, pomegranates, 
gnavas, alligator pears, mangosteens. mangoes, durians, 
jvDmelas, papaws, leechus, and many others ; but my 
own opinion is — and I have tasted nearly every fruit 
in the tropical world — that the merits of all the fruits 
in the tropics reduced into one would not take the 
place of a goad nicUow, juicy apple. None, T think, 
but will agree thai the fruits of India are nnieh in- 
ferior to those of Europe. The indigenous fruits are 
inferior to the same species in other tropical coim- 
tries. The best fruits have been introduced from 
abroad. The mango is probably the most common and 
nr.r)ular fniit ; it is the apple of India. The best 
ics of the mango were introduced from the Malay 
tila, the indigenous kind being intolerable — its 
has been described as a combination of that of 
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the carrot, geranium and turpentine, a comparison 

quite correct. 

The only fmit on this stand which I can recom- 
mend is a small species of banaim to be seen suspended 
in the rear a little to the left of the dusky vendor. 
Those little bananas are i<nown as "Iady-fing;ers." 
They are sweet, juicy and welE-flavored, and are found 
at every mea] on every European table in India, de- 
licious and as wholesome as apples. The large fruit 
on the right is a species of musk-melon, found in 
nearly every country. I can identify a poor quality 
of pear which grow.s at elevations, and pomegranates, 
ahvays seedy, wortliless fruit. The mango 1 cannot 
discover, it being probably out of the mango season. 
The papaw is not on this stand, although it grows in 
India, but of an inferior quality. 

The ethnological is more interesting than the fruit 
exhibit. The half-dressed, squalid appearance of the 
dark-skinned assemblage about the stand is always re- 
pugnant to the stranger. What would you think of 
a fruit-seller in New York or London sitting amongst 
edible fruits with nude, grimy knees thrust up before 
you? Farther back you see several well-nigh nude 
figures, others with thin, dirty shirts, in whole or in 
part, which have never known the dhobie's craft. The 
grimy and semi-nude coolies stare at the photographer, 
knowing his work is a constant desecration according 
to the Koran — the making of images. 




We will now wend our way to where the map shows 
the number 80, at the western end of the famous 
Chandni Chowk, where we can look into the celebrated 
thoroughfare ; yet It is so filled with lines of trees 
that much of the view will be still obscured. Our 
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view into Silver Street is, liowever, on a rare oc- 
casion and we shall find the street occupied with 
something^ more wonderful than trees. 



Position So. Marvela of ricbneea and graadenr—Uie 
grent Darbar procession at Delhi 

Again we are in Chandni Chowk. From our last 
position the street was hidden by our nearness to a 
fruit-stand ; from this position it is partially obscured 
by vast multitudes of people — multitudes so great as 
to fill windows and streets and to cover the roofs; 
so that, if we cannot obtain an unobstructed view of 
the street and its shops, we can see something much 
grander, rarer, and more wonderful. If never iK'fore 
in the long history of Delhi its famous street possessed 
a character sititaliJe to its name, it surely dtx-s at 
this time ; for never before in past or present, in its 
many centuries of historic splendor, has Silver Street 
been so full of silver as at the present moment. 

You will understand what I mean when I state that 
we are so fortunate as to be looking down into this 
street when it is filled from end to end with the most 
gorgeous pageant ever presented to the gaze of man, 
cither in ancient or modern times. This pageant Is 
several miles in Icngtii and extends beyond this street 
far out into the suburbs of Delhi, but the portion of 
the procession which is now passing is composed of 
two hundred and nineteen of the finest elephants with- 
in the Empire, caparisoned in gold and silver and 
embroidery of gold and costly silks, which represent 
in value a gcxidly proportion of the wealth of a vast 
empire. 

Pageantry and spectacular pomp have been favorites 
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of the oriental mind from time immemorial ; they 
have always been a leading feature of g-reat occasions. 
This occasion lias gone flown to history as the great 
"Delhi Durbar," held to honor and commemorate the 
coronation of King Edward VII. of England as Km- 
peror of India. The term durbar is from the Persian 
word darbar,. which implies a prince's court or audi- 
ence chamber; now it is generally used to denote a 
grand reception or levee, especially a reception of 
native princes held by the Viceroy of India- A dur- 
bar was held by the princes of India when Queen 
Victoria was made Empress in 1877, but that held in 
1902 when Edward VII was made Emperor far sur- 
passed all other previous durbars. It was inaugurated 
by Lord Curzon, at that time Viceroy of India. Lord 
Curzon was exceedingly popular with native princes, 
and, through his popularity and his wonderful tact 
and energy, succeeded in organizing and carrying 
through this surpassingly magnificent durbar. The 
Viceroy inspired the Maharajahs of the different 
states and provinces with a spirit of rivalry in prepara- 
tion for this grand occasion. Fabulous sums were 
expended in preparation both by the many Maharajahs 
and by the Government. The wealthy princes brought 
to Delhi their finest elephants from every state and 
province, even from Cashmere and other remote 
states; they brought also their rarest and richest treas- 
ures, an exhibition of which, in a stupendous build- 
ing erected for the purpose, was one feature of the 
Durbar. Visitors came from every part of the Em- 
pire and from foreign countries. 

Each native prince estabUshed an encampment, 
usually covering many acres and containing many 
richly decorated tents. And when I say "richly dec- 
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orated tents," I imagine you have a very inadequate 
idea of what k meant I mean tents ilecnraled with 
needle-work and often fifty feet across, with center- 
pole and other supports of plated silvt-r, with throne 
or state chair and other furnishings in gold and sil- 
ver, and the entire ground area witliin the tents cov- 
ered with costly Oriental rugs. An encampment often 
included from ten to fifteen tents to accommodate the 
official subordinates and servants of a single prince. 
These tent encampments exten<led out over the Diir- 
Itar Plain near Delhi for seven mites, resembling a 
vast sea overspread with huge white waler-Iiliet;. 

Everything was on the same great scale, an<l ex- 
tending over a period of twelve days. It included a 
military review of forty thousand troops encamped 
on tlie Durbar Plain. An amphitheatre to hold ten 
thousand spectators was erected on the plain, in which 
the Durbar coronation ceremonies were held. On the 
Sabbath religious services were held, when the out- 
door congregation was so large that announcements 
were made and hymns given out through the mega- 
phone. 

Then there were the ceremony of Investiture and the 
State Ball in the Diwan-i-Am Palace in the Fort; 
the Review of the Retainers — that is, a procession of 
all the retainers belonging to the many princes pass- 
ing before the multitude in the Amphitheatre. There 
was some marvelous and strange function for each 
day of the Durbar; but I have only time and space 
to place before you a glimpse of the most splendid and 
dazzling, the most bewildering and spectacular feature 
of the entire Durbar, viz. : — the "State Entry," which 

"eluded this parade of two hundred and nineteen of 

e largest and most stately elephants in all India, 
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richly and extravagantly caparisoned in gold and sil- 
ver and richest silks, and ridden by their princely 
owners dressed in durbar costumes, sparkling with 
priceless gems. 

Here is pa.s5ing before you now, through Chandni 
Chowk, the most magnificent procession of elephants 
the world has ever witnessed. The center of this 
street is taken np with two rows of trees ; the space 
on the right of the trees equals that on the !eft. On 
the cc]itral ground temporary seats have been put up. 
extending the full length of the street, which sold 
quickly at a rupee each. Roof space, as you can infer, 
has been in great demand at all sorts of prices. 

This procession was drawn up in line at the rail- 
way station to await the arrival of Their Excellencies 
Lord and Lady Curzon and Their Highnesses the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught. The Viceroy and 
Vicereine rode the foremost elephant; they were fol- 
lowed by the Duke and Duchess of Connaught — then 
came princes of the blood in order of their rank ; 
the numerous retainers of the princes followed. I 
need not tell you how the line of this regal procession, 
extending for many miles, was crowded with wonder- 
ing spectators from all over the world ; you can see 
from this position how great multitudes are assembled 
to witness this scene of incomparable splendor. 

Owing to the narrowness of this half of the street, 
and the dense crowd, along with shadows cast by those 
trees, the procession in the distance is somewhat ob- 
scured. For that reason we will seek another posi- 
tion from which we can obtain a more open and un- 
interrupted view. About one-half mile from where 
we stand, and not far from the farther end of Chandni 
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Chowk, is the great Mosque, Jumma Musjid, with 
which we have already become somewhat familiar; 
just south of the great Mosque we will take another 
positioi] where we can look down and over the line 
of huge and gorgeously decked steeds bearing their 
bejewelled masters. The point where we shall stand 
is marked 81 on our map. 

PoHition 8t. The fabuloim wealth of indin—native 
Princes io the grand State Entry, Delhi Durbar 

Now we arc in an open space near the Jumma Mus- 
jid; we are looking northeast towards the fortress 
containing tSic famous old palace built by Shah Jchan. 
The walls of the Fort and the palace towering above 
can be seen in the distance. (Compare what you see 
with wlial the map tells of the walled fnrt. ) We see 
at the left the wonderful flight of steps I described 
when we were studying the mosque (page 243). Those 
steps are welt covered with spectators except where 
the outlook is unfavorable. The broad platform at (he 
top is covered with temporary sealing accommoda- 
tions, all taken at high prices by the higher classes. 

The Durbar was a historical event of so great im- 
portance, that, in order to socnrc the Wst possible 
stercographic rL'proscntati<:)n, the jnibli^hers nf this tour 
sent special photographers from London to assist in 
the work. Previous to their arrival, I had been on 
the ground selecting the most advantageous positions 
for photographic operations. One of my chosen points 
was on those steps, and, even from this distance you 
may discover my coadjutor now in from of the sec- 
ond raised umbrella to the right There, at the angle 
of the steps, I hired from the mosque officials one 
square yard of space for twenty rupees ($10). The 
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photographer at that point and the people are facing 
eastward, because the procession is advancing from 
that direction, but near the mosque it turns towards 
the place we occupy. You can distinguish the pro- 
cession far away along the wall of the Fort, advancing 
towards the right. 

For a second position — the one we at this moment 
occupy — I hired from the municipality a space ten feet 
square on this opeit ground by the street, with the 
privilege of erecting a photographing stand thereon. 
For a monopoly of ten square feet I paid forty 
rupees ($20). I erected on this space a platform 
twenty feet high which I decorated with bunting and 
English and American flags. On that commanding 
platform we are now standing ; and I am sure we are 
as near and as high as you could possibly wish to he. 
I found it necessary to guard my elevated perch against 
interlopers — it was in the midst of a surging and 
excited multitude, and it was not sufficient to rope 
off my stand ; it was necessary to hire a valiant native 
to stand by each post. Even this was not sufficient to 
keep back those in a desperate search for some shght 
elevation, so I kept by my side a long pole with 
which to rap the heads of the intruders. Natives give 
little heed to a protest from their own kind ; but they 
honor the "big-stick" admonitions of a European. 

Now let us gaze and in some degree analyze this 
scene of unparalleled splendor ; — Firstj observe the fine 
military bearing of these Sikh guards, carefully 
groomed, in black uniform ivith huge red turbans; the 
line of this grand State Entry for miles wa.'J guarded 
by such superb specimens of native soldiers. For days 
and nights those men have been busy preparing for 
this great occasion; every button and buckle and piece 
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of metal on their uniforms and on their arms has been 
polished, and now every man stands in military 
rigidity, a sparkling unit in the miles of troops which 
compose the guard of honor. 

Williiii the line of soldiers, you see advancing, in the 
procession, men in unusual costumes, some bearing' 
lances and others carrying princely paraphernalia ; 
those are retainers of the native princes. Retainers arc 
servitors and are higher than ordinary servants. One 
carries a ladder used in mounting elephants ; another 
is supporting the heavy, depending silken blanket of 
his master's elephant. You will notice that the ele- 
phants are marching two abreast; the great blanket 
on the first elephant on the right is of heavy tufted 
silk on the out-^ide, lined with red silk and bordered 
with silver-thread embroidery. The head-dress is of 
the same material with a border in dark rich colors 
surmounted with inlaid silver discs; a long string of 
silver bells extends around the breast; besides the bells 
of silver he wears a heavy necklace of solid silver, 
al.so bracelets or anklets — whichever we may choose 
to call them — of the same material. The base of the 
howdah is of splendid repousse copper-work, the pil- 
lars of silver, the band aniinid the canopy of engravwl 
silver; the arches around the howdah are trimmed with 
silk. The mahout perched upon the neck of the gor- 
geously decked mount is swinging his imperial fly- 
whisk, which is made of the bushy tail of a yak 
mounted in a silver handle; this is usually kept in 
motion as a menace to the ever-pres^ent flies that honor 
neither prince nor peasant. The faces of the elephants 
arc gaudily painted, showing figures and artistic de- 
signs. The caparison-cloths of other elephants near 
are even tiiorc s])Ieud!d and costly than the one we 
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K„ve been considering; they are of heavy cloth em- 
broidered in gold and silver; one caparison-cloth simi- 
lar to these, manufactured in Calcutta, cost twenty 
thousand rupees ($10,000). As already intimated, all 
the princes vied one with the other to make their Dur- 
bar display the most magnificent. 

Think of that far- extending line of elephants. To 
all that is suggested here, could you add the gorgeous 
colors of rare fabrics, the glitter of burnished gold 
and silver, and the sparkle of gems on the durbar cos- 
tumes within that long line of howdahs, it would as- 
sist in giving you an adequate idea of the costliness 
and unequaled splendor of this procession. An esti- 
mate not unreasonable placed the valuation of each 
elephant with his decoration, along with the durbar 
personal adornment of the princes within the howdah, 
at $150,000. Multiply $150,000 by two hundred and 
nineteen, the number of elephants, and you will have 
some basis for comprehending the magnilicence of the 
Durbar State Entry. And you must not forget tliat 
even this procession of elephants was only one feature 
of the State Entry; it contained many military and 
civic presentations wliicli added much to its interesL 

I am sure you have seen m your school-books dur- 
ing your school-days, or in pictures in histories dur- 
ing after years, a great tower near Delhi whose name 
always offers a stumbling sort of orthography ; its 
pronunciation bothers mc still, because it is always 
awkward to make syllables without vowels; some 
writers, however, give it a phonetic spelling. I refer 
to the name "Kutb Minar," a tower surpassing all 
the towers in the world in the elaborate beauty of its 
construction. This wonderful old tower is nearly 
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eleven miles south of DeUti. The distance is usually 
covered in a dawk gharry, and the way is full of in- 
terest, as the road passes the ruins of many former 
Delhis and several wonderful tombs still in fine preser- 
vation. Our exact position is marked on the map of 
the Environs of Ddhi, set in tlie corner of the city 
map. 

Poaition 8a. Kntb Ulnar, Moslem ToM'er of Victory 
neur Delhi 

Tlie historic and often-pictured Kutb Minar is be- 
fore us. We are looking northeast; and if we were on 
the top of the tower looking in the same direction we 
could sec Delhi eleven miles aWay and the shimmer 
of the Jumna windiuR its course through the plain. 
To make my negative for this stereograph, owing to 
the great height of my subject I was obliged to move 
far back into this ragged field, full of shrubbery and 
remnants of ancient walls. From this position we ob- 
tain a full view of the wonderful lower, though we 
can see nothing of the many remarkable rurns of 
ancient cities, fortresses and palaces all about this 
place. We have come here to see the Kutb Minar, 
and now it claims our attention. 

At the beginning of our itinerary I promised many 
interesting and wonderful things in India. Already, 
I have shown you the imperial mountain range of the 
world (Position 40), and what is always conceded to 
be the most beautiful structure in the world, the Taj 
(Position 66). You saw at EHora tlic most perfect 
and wonderful rock-hewn temple in the world (Posi- 
tion 7) ; you saw from our last position the greatest 
and most resplendent processional exhibition the world 
has ever witnessed (Position 81). In the sajtie city 
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you saw the world's greatest mosque ^Position 75). 
At Calcutta you took shelter among the aerial branches 
of the largest banyan tree in existence (Position 52), 
there you also saw a man-eater that holds the world's 
record (Position 50) ; and here again, you are before 
a tower which claims a world-record. 

When precedence among the world's great towers 
is claimed for the Kutb Minar, we may think of the 
Bunker Hill and Washington towers ; we may recall 
the Leaning Tower of Pisa; the Campanile at Florence, 
or the one at Venice; but none of these are worthy 
oi comparison with their Indian predecessor. The 
Washington Monument is much higher, the Florentine 
campanile a trifle higher, but neither will allow of com- 
parison with this. The former may be regarded as a 
sky-scrapjng flight of masonry, the latter a truly 
beautiful pile ; but let me give you the comparison 
made by one whose judgment you will hardly ques- 
tion, that of Fergusson: — 

"It is probably not too mucli to assert that the Knth 
Minar is the most beautiful example of iti class known 
to exist anywhere. The rival that will occur to most 
people Is the Campanile at Florence, built -by Giotto. 
That is, it is true, thirty feet taller, hut it i-s crushed 
by the mass of the cathedral alongside; and, beautiful 
though it is. it wants the poetry of design and ex- 
quisite finish of detail which mark every moulding of 
the Minar. . . . When viewed from the court of 
the Mosque its form is perfect, and, under any aspect, 
is preferable to the prosaic squareness of the outline 
of the Italian example. 

"The only Mohammedan building known to be taller 
than this is the minaret of the Mosque of Hassan at 
Cairo; but, as the pillar at Old Delhi is a wholly m- 
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dependent building, it has a far nobler api>earance, and 
both in design and finish far surpasses not only its 
Egyptian rival but any building of its kind known 
to me in the whole world." 

It seems that there is no positive record of the time 
when the Kutb Minar was erected nor by whom ; but 
the conjectural time is 1052 A. D. and the builder 
one Anang Pal-II. It is supposed to have been in- 
tended for a Tower of Victory, but whether of Hindu 
or Mohammedan origin remains uncertain. It is a 
tradition of the locality that it was built by Rai 
Pithora, a ruler whose daughter wished an elevation 
from which she could view the Jumna river — a plaus- 
ible tradition, because it represents a very likely 
feminine whim, and this might therefore appropriately 
be called the Tower of a Girl's Whim. All towers 
seem to delight in mysterious purpose and identity. 
This one is surrounded by mystery ; the Leaning Tower 
of Pisa holds a secret. The dagobas of the Buddhistic 
world are hiding places for sacred relics; pagodas in 
China arc only exaggerated pinnacles of the dagoba 
and serve as excellent hiding places for bats, and bats 
belong to the mysterious members of the Chinese 
pantheon. All the numerous round towers of Ireland 
long refused to tell their purpose or who their builders 
were; even our little American round tower In Rhode 
Island obstinately keeps its story from the inquisitive 
world. 

The Kutb Minar is two hundred and forty feet in 
height; the base diameter is forty-seven feet and three 
inches. The diameter at the top is nine feet. The 
original cupola was thrown down by an eartlK|uake 
in 1803, and the entire structure seriously injured at 
the same time. The cupola was restored in 1829; 
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but the restoration was badly done — much injury was 
done to inscriptions ; balconies were removed and 
replaced by flimsy balustrades ; a new cupola was made 
but was never raised to its place ; it remains on the 
mound near tlie base, a memorial o£ incompetence 
and blundering neglect. 

There are five stories with four beautifully corbelled 
balconies; and you must allow at least twenty feet for 
the missing cupola. The first balcony is ninety-seven 
feet from the base, tlie second one hundred and forty- 
eight feet; the third one hundred and eighly-eiglit 
feet and the fourth two hundred and fourteen feet. Do 
not fail to notice the variety of design in the lower 
story — the projecting ribs or flutes are alternately 
angular and circular; in the second story they are 
circular; in the third they are altogether angular; 
above the fourth aJI is white marble. My bearer has 
appeared at the top, whither I sent him to demon- 
strate the relative height of a human figure at that 
elevation ; he was too far away and too high to hear 
my voice^I could only motion to him to assume a 
pose which would enable one to distinguish a per- 
sonal presence; I extended an arm, he imitated, and, 
sure enough, there he stands as I left hira years ago ! 

From this distance we cannot distinctly discern the 
K exquisite ornamental detail, which is so wonderful and 

I which has been called the poetry of this surpassing 

I architectural structure ; we will therefore approach to 

I a point from which we shall he able to comprehend 

■ the breadth and richness of the detail. 
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PoBitioB 83. GlgBOtle embroidery In atone at Ibe 
baae of Kutb Minor, Moelem Pillar of Victory, 
Delhi 

Now we are lodting directly north, and so near the 
great Minar that it occupies almost the entire field of 
vision : we can see the different shades of the sandstone 
of which it is built; we can see distinctly the two 
forms of flutes so different from what we ordinarily 
sec in fluted columns; wc can now also observe the 
bands of dark sardstonc, beautifully inscribed in 
Arabic script — three bands in the first story, two in 
the second, and two also in the third. The inscrip- 
tions, being in Arabic, and recording passages from 
the Koran, make it apparently certain that this part 
of the work was done by Mohammedans. One in- 
scription reads: — "Allah invites to Paradise and brings 
into the way of righteousness all who are willing to 
enter." In Asiatic Researches (Vol. XiV. p. 481) 
the inscription on the fourth band is translated as fol- 
lows : — "The erection of this building was commenced 
in the glorious time of the great Sultan, the mighty 
King of Kings, the Master of Mankind, the Lard of 
the Monarchs of Turkestan, Arabiaf and Persia, the 
Sun of the World and Religion, of the Faith and of 
the Faithful, the Lord of Safety and Protection, the 
Heir of the Kingdoms of Suliman — Abu MnzefTa Al- 
temsh Nasir Amin ul Momcnin." Any king with a 
name like that should be able to build a pretty high 
tower. This inscription, it would seem, ought to set- 
tle the question as to who was the builder of the pres- 
ent Minar; but (here may possibly have been previous 
towers. 

Ruins near by are much older than this tower. There 
itands scarcely seventy yards from here an iron pil- 
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lar which antedates the Minar by seven hundred years. 
A little over four hundred feet north of us is the 
beginning of a second tower, called Alai Minar, which 
was carried onJy to a height of forty feet and left 
imfinished; if completed, it would have been twice the 
size of the one before us, that is, five hundred feet. 

Let us part from another of India's peerless wonders 
in the use of Stoddard's graceful words : — " Unutterably 
solemn, therefore, seems this mighty coUtmii, look- 
ing niajesttcaily down from its imposing height upon 
the silent desolation of the plains. For though from 
this, the grandest of all Moslem minarets, no voice 
now calls to prayer, these Arabic inscriptions still pro- 
claim, as they have done for centuries, the mercy atid 
majesty of God." 



From Delhi our course turns southward, and, be- 
fore we conclude our journey at the southern end of 
the great peninsula, wc have yet more than two thou- 
sand mites to traverse, The renowned city of Jey- 
pore is set down on our India map southwest about 
one hundred and eighty miles from Delhi, and mid- 
way between Delhi and Jeypore lies the city of Ulwar 
which most travelers desire to see; therefore — hop- 
ing it may not be for aye, hut for a time only — we 
say farewell to the great Minar and to Delhi, for a 
glimpse or two in the prettily located city of Ulwar. 

Position 84. One of the loveliest spots in India— 
kiosk-bordered tank at Vlwar by a stately tomb 
of royalty 

We are in Ulwar looking across a portion of a beau- 
tiful artihcial pool of water, often called a tank in the 
EasL Ulwar is the name of a province or state, nearly 
as large as the state of Maine. The city in which 
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we now stand is also called Ulwar, and has a popula- 
tion of 6fty-scvcn thousand. The Maharajah who 
reigns over this stale succeeded to the position in 
1892, his name being Jai Singh. His Highness was 
educated in Mayo College, and of course speaks Eng- 
lish fluently ; he has likewise adopted many EngUsh 
habits. The annual allowance to His Highness was 
formerly about $90,000; besides this sum there are 
extra allowances for a stud of four of five hundred 
horses and a herd of elephants. You may infer with 
what magnificence his palace and surroundings are 
maintained, when you notice the splendid kiosks by 
which this tank is encompassed. Compare thcni with 
the flimsy and ephemeral wooden structures we see in 
public and private grounds in our own country. 

This pool with the beautiful buildings by which it 
is surrounded, with the Fort above commanding a 
view of (he entire city and valley, constitutes one of 
the most lovely views in India. Towards our left lie 
the Palace and the Zenana (the ladies' quarter) ; to- 
wards the west are several handsome temples of Vish- 
nu; northward are other temples and shrines hidden 
among umbrageous trees; and, beyond those exquisite 
kiosks, you see the splendid cenotaph of Bakhtawar 
Singh, a pavilion resting on many white marble pil- 
lars. AH visitors on entering that beautiful mausoleum 
are required to remove their shoes. From the ceno- 
taph a magnificent view may be obtained ; in one direc- 
tion the view commands a well wooded plain and in 
another you would sec the Fort far above. Osten- 
tatious peacocks and countless rock-pigeons wander 
unmolested over its marble pavements. 

One of the many wonderful and precious treasures 
possessed by the Indian ruler here is an elephant car- 
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riag«, an enormous vehicle, two stories high, carry- 
ing fifty people, and usually drawn by four finely 
caparisoned elephants. This was one of the wonder- 
ful things which His Highness took to Delhi to take 
part in the Durlaar processions. His stud of several 
hundred beautiful horses is an interesting sight. At 
feeding time they are called from the jungle in a furi- 
ous gallop, clearing walls and fences in a wild race for 
food. 

From our next position I will show you a novel 
substitute for horses. 



Position Sg. How beanty takes tbc air—Iadian reel 
or bnllook carriage used by ladies of rank. VlWar 

Many of the wonderful things wc have seen in 
India belong to the middle or remote past ; except in 
railways, locomotion is not an exception. A demon- 
stration is before us; and this is not the first; you 
have seen the herdic (Position 2), the ekka (Position 
28), the camel-wagon (Position 75); you have seen 
a twenty-woman team (Position 38), you have .<ieen 
the rickshaw (Position 30). There are many other 
modes of locomotion which you have not seen, such 
as the jhampan, the palankin and others; the howdah- 
elephant you have seen in full glory (Positions 80-81). 

One more antique conveyance we have to show you 

Lfrom this position in Ulwar ; it is called in native par- 
lance the reet; in English wc call it a bullock-cart. 
This is quite stylish in its way, although to us it seems 
quaint and antiquated ; there is splendid dignity in 
the bullocks ; they are surely conscious of a bovine 
elevation far above the water-buffalo who wallows 
in the paddy-fields. These bullocks are less fortunate 
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than the cows of the same species Ijecanse less sacred ; 
Ihey are compelled to do service ; the cow is not. The 
relationship reminds one of llie prospective one be- 
tween the "new woman" anil man — apoUieosis and the 
yoke. The harness is simple enough — ^a guiding rope 
through the nose, sometimes an additional hole through 
the ear with cord attached when a steed asserts his 
own whims too persistently; we can see a tell-tale ring 
in the off ear of the nigh ox. (Do not let ox nomen- 
clature confuse you; it is sometimes as with the right 
ard left bank of a river; the right bank is on the left 
hand when looking up streain, so the "nigh" ox is the 
one farthest away as we stand just now,) 

The construction of the carriage is more compli- 
cated than that of the harness. The fancy of both 
the Hindu and the Mohammedan mind is so imbued 
with the domical in architecture that a reet as well as 
a portico must have a dome. It looks like a little 
mosque with dome and arches and porch, all on a 
rather unstable platform. The running gear is very 
crude : but the richly embroidered canopy and cur- 
tains have cost the imprisoned inmates of some 
Zenana months of patient toil. When women of rank 
go otit in this carriage tha curtains are carefully drawn, 
and when they enter or leave it they are entirely en- 
screened from outside gazers. This reet is at this 
moment occupied by girls who may be photographed ; 
ladies are photographic impossibilities, but it is need- 
less to say that in India, as in all countries, not all 
women are ladies. 

It is not difficult to see that the driver is conscious 
of being photographed. The fantastic tilt of the tail, 
the spread of the feet and the lordly toss of the head 
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show that the first ox is not unconscious of the near 
presence of photographic inanoeitvres. 

We are now ready for another railway jaunt of 
eighty miles to the city of Jeypore, a place we must 
not pass without some inspection. To every traveler 
in India the home interrogatory will often be: — "Did 
you go to Jeypore ?" The city of Jeypore is claimed 
to have more resemblance to a European city than 
any other place in India. There wc shall find palaces 
as usual, and poverty as usual; these, indeed, we find 
in every part of the world. Wealth and poverty, for- 
tune and misfortune, must always co-exist; they both 
to a certain degree belong to the constitution of man. 

Position 86. North from SB.nganir Gate up Jaubri 
Bazaar, a typical bvaiueeB street in prosperoas 
Jeypore 

Wc are in one of the principal streets looking di- 
rectly north; it is about mid-day; the light is strong 
and the shadows are northward. Watch the busy 
oriental Ufe in this spacious avenue while I state some 
facts about this interesting city before we study the 
scene in detail. 

The city of Jeypore is the capital of a state of the 
same name which covers fifteen thousand square 
miles, or about twice the area of Massachusetts. The 
state has a population of nearly three millions, and 
this city about one hundred and fifty thousand. The 
name is derived from the famous Maharajah Saiwa 

■ Jey (or Jaya) Sing II.. who founded it in 1728. 

I Around us on all sides except the south are rugged. 

I fort-crowned hills. A crenellated masonry wall with 

I seven gates encompasses the entire city. 

^^K "Jeypore is the pleasant, healthy capital of one of 
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the most prosperous independent states of Rajputana, 
and is a very busy and important commercial town 
with large banks and other trading establishments. 
It is tlie center of native manufactures, e-specially that 
of many kinds of jewelry and of colored, printed 
cloths and rausHns. The enamel work done here is 
the best in India, and the cutting and setting of gar- 
nets and other stones found in the state is a large 
branch of industry. The crowded streets and bazaars 
are most lively and picturesque. The city is remarka- 
ble for the width and regularity of its streets. It is 
laid out in rectangular blocks, and is divided by cross 
streets into six equal portions. The main streets are 
one hundred and eleven feet wide and are paved, and 
the city is lighted with gas." 

From this street you can judge why Jcypore is so 
often likened to European cities — its width, its side- 
walks, its larap-posls, and even its buildings in many 
places have a semi-western character. Yet while some 
aspects are western, others as you will observe, are 
decidedly oriental. You sec once more the inter- 
mingling of people and sacred cattle ; five or six can 
be SL'cn within a short distance, also two donkeys — 
the latter are not sacred like the cattle, but they fra- 
ternize quite familiarly with pedestrians and about 
the .stalls of the street vendors. 

Although there is a slight resemblance to western 
cities in walks and width of street, it is only in that 
respect ; you will see the always-present phases of 
extreme poverty and squalor among the lower classes. 
On those stands articles of food and native sweetmeats 
are offered for sale; everything eatable is exposed to 
the constant storms of dust raised in the street, and 
no European would ever dare to eat or drink any- 
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thing there offered for sale. You can discover two 
women with baskets on their heads; those women 
represent an important occupation in India and in 
other eastern countries, that of dung-g'atherers. This 
occupation is followed chiefly by low caste women and 
children ; dung is gathered in the hands from the 
streets, placed in those baslcets, carried to the miser- 
able homes of the gatherers, beaten into flat disks and 
stuck over the sides of buildings to dry. When dry 
it constitutes the universal fueJ of the lower classes. 
There are dung-bazaars in every village, and in large 
cities the dung-fuel market is a great and busy thor- 
oughfare, where one can see this unusual commercial 
product in great stacks as we see cordwood in west- 
ern countries. 

As photographic art is deficient in chromatics, let 
me explain to you that many of these stucco buildings 
are somewhat gaudy In rose and yellow tints, not 
common in other Indian cities. Notice the ascent to 
a second floor from the sidewalk — odd but not in- 
convenient. You notice here as elsewhere in India, 
and, indeed, in all the Orient, the tendency of the 
human being to squat, en hunkers, which always seems 
to me to denote a shorter lapse of time since the ad- 
vance from four-pedal supports to two [ 

Observe that range of high hilU at the north ; 
it almost surrounds the city as already mentioned. 
Before we leave Jeypore we shall follow a street east- 
ward through the city to those hills, to visit a family 
of homogeneal ancestors. 

In another important street there is a curious and 
fantastically constructed palace which every visitor to 
Jeypore goes to see. and which every account of the 
city mentions ; to it we will next go, that we may sec 
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ported by sticks; it is too often the case in all Oriental 
countries that there are tawdry conditions side by side 
with things costly and beautiful. 

There is a saying which I greatly cherish, which is 
very near to me in art and architecture and in most 
other relations of life — it is thi5;^"There is nothing 
beautiful but the truth." Of course with a too literal 
or a forced interpretation this would place all society- 
back in primitive conditions; like other proverbs it 
must have a qualified application ; a painted flower 
is not so beautiful as the flower itself; it may elicit 
our admiration as a clever illusion, but it is not the 
truth and can never be so beautiful as the flower it- 
self. An enameled skin or a rouged cheek is not 
beautiful; veneered furniture is false; ptated jewelry 
is false ; the false can never take the place of the 
real, either in peopli; or in things. Stucco is not 
stone, it is an architectural illusion, and therefore can- 
not be truly beautiful. 

Now, in glancing at the life in the street, you see 
a Rajput bullock-cart not unlike what we have seen 
before, also an ekka, not unlike what we saw in the 
mountains on the Cashmere road (Position 28); you 
see the man with his stock in trade carried on the 
back of an unsanctified bullock, and a Rajput woman 
bundled in grimy raiment and tinkling with cheap 
jewelry. 



From this gaudy Palace of the Winds we will go 
to a palace with more claim to beauty and architectural 

merit, the palace occupied by the present Maharajah 
of Jeypore. It is situated in the midst of a charm- 
ing garden one-half mile in length, adorned with foun- 
tains, fine trees, and flowery shrubs. Before one can 
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enter the wonderful grounds of His Highness, he must 
go to the English Residency and obtain a written per- 
mit. Of course, as in other parts of the worldj some 
restrictions must be placed upon admission to such a 
place. 

Position SS. A masterpiece of Oriental ma£ni£cence 
—Palace of the Mabar^fab ofjeypore 

His Highness the Maharajah of Jeypore is one of 
the highest nobles and most progressive and enlight- 
ened princes in India, and wc arc now before his 
palatial home. 

This magnificent pile of decorated and beautified 
marble is in the middle of spacious grotmds which 
occupy one-seventh of the entire city. This is only 
one of the many wonderful structures within the em- 
battled walls which encompass the series of palace 
buildings. The great central building before which 
we stand is called the Chandra Mahal — the main 
palace; it is a lofty structure seven stories high and 
overlooks the entire park or garden. On the ground 
floor is the Diwan-i-khas, or private Hall of Audience, 
buitt partly of white marble, and remarkable even in 
India for its noble simplicity. You can sec with what 
a magnificent pavilion it is crowned. From that pa- 
vilion a wonderful outlook is obtainable, commanding 
not merely the entire city but the country for miles 
around. 

In the beautiful audience chamber or durbar hall 
His Highness entertains distinguished guests; in its 
center is a gorgeously decorated throne. Many of 
those windows are closed in with screens of marble 
lace-work that remind us of the marble screens in 
the Taj Mahal (Position 67). Near this building on 
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the left there are a richly furnished modern building 
for the accommodation of the women of the palace 
(the Zenana), and also quarters for the courtiers. 
East of the Chandra Maha! is the famous Jantra or 
Observatory, built by the celebrated astronomer Jey 
Sing. Wc cannot at present see the observatory, but 
it is very curious and unlike ordinary modem build- 
ing's for that purpose; it is an open court filled with 
odd and fantastic instruments constructed by Jey Sing 
himself. The instruments have gone out of repair 
and even the uses of many of them are unknown; 
among them are dials, gnomons, quadrants, etc.. very 
interesting to modem astronomers. In one part of the 
palace there is a fully equipped printing office; in 
another part there is an armory; there is a clock 
tower; there are law-courts; there is a parade ground; 
there is an inclined causeway by which horses can 
ascend to the top of the palace — this presumably is 
to enable the prince to reach his quarters without dis- 
mounting. Near the Observatory are royal stables 
where horses and the finest modern equipages are 
kept. 

At the time of the Coronation of King Edward 
VII, His Highness the Maharajah visited England 
with a great number of retainers and servants. On 
that occasion he chartered a ship at fabulous cost and 
took with him supplies of food to last for a period of 
six months. In order to live up to the principles of 
his high caste he must partake only of his own coun- 
try's produce and cook with water from his own home 
supply ; therefore both water and provisions for the 
whole time of his absence were carried on board his 
chartered ship. 

Beautiful buildings in Jcypore arc not confined to 
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the palace grounds; there is a public garden outside 
the city wall, which ranks as one of the finest in 
India. It embraces an area of seventy acres, was laid 
out at a cost of two hundred thousand dollars, and 
now costs the Maharajah fifteen thousand dollars an- 
nually for maintenance. Within the garden there is 
a well stocked menagerie and aviary, also a splendid 
art and Industrial museum. Then there arc beyond 
the garden some excellent modem benevolent institi.1- 
tions — a fine hospital accommodates one hundred and 
fifty patients. There Is a handsome school of art for 
teaching and reviving native branches of art and in- 
dustry. A large college called the Maharajah Col- 
lege opened in 1844 with forty pupils, and now has a 
daily attendance of over one thousand. It is con- 
nected with the University of Calcutta. 

When, from our first position looking northward 
along a principal thoroughfare (Position 86), we saw 
a range of hills at some distance outside the city, I 
said that later we would visit those hills towards 
the cast One mile and a half from the city, at an 
elevation of three hundred and fifty feet, there is 
a place called Galta, with the shrine of the sun-god; 
that is the place at which I promised that we should 
meet homogeneal ancestry. 

Potiition 8tf. Sacred monkeys at Galta, near Jt-ypore 
—faBcioatittg even to those not inclined to wor- 
Mbip 

The building at the shrine of the sun-god I found 
unworthy of considcratiim, therefore. I have turned 
my stereographic attention to a numerous simian 
family which assembles from the outlying hills and 
vaVeys at the call of one of the priests belonging to 
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the Ga3ta shrine. You probably know that ihe monkey 
is one of the many sacred animals in India. About 
many temples they are trained to gather at a certain 
rendezvous to receive food from priests and visitors. 

There is a temple in Benares called the monkey 
temple, because it is the haunt of troops of these 
creatures which are always allowed to remain un- 
molested; they are even petted and fed until they 
seeni to assume a sort of precedence and priority abont 
the temple. In the eighteenth century the monkeys 
there became so numerous and pestilential that a pious 
Hindu Raja was compelled to ask the g-ovemment to 
send a regiment of Sepoys to destroy them. At the 
present time, when monkeys become over-populous at 
Benares they are captured, placed in crates and de- 
ported to the farther side of the Ganges, Not long 
ago many crates had been thus filled for expatriation 
and had been carried a considerable distance by rait- 
way and, while the train was detained at a station, 
the carg^o of monkeys escaped and for many days re- 
mained about the station rioing much damage to eat- 
able goods in storage. Finally, a wily railway man 
smeared the freight cars with treacle; swarms of mon- 
keys invaded the train, and while they were ravenously 
engaged in licking treacle, the train started suddenly, 
allowing no time for them to escape. They were 
carried many miles into the heart of a great jungle and 
driven off. 

There are two species of monkey common to north- 
ern India — the ordinary reddish brown, and a larger, 
silvery coated variety called the lungoor or hoonimaun. 
Those before us are of the latter variety. They have 
a black face and a fine silvery coat with a bearing of 
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constderaMe dignity; these are held in high respect 
by the Hindus. 

There arc several reasons given for the sacredness 
of monkeys in the minds of the Hindus. A tradition 
exists that a great simian rendered important assist- 
ance to the Aryans during their first invasion of In- 
dia, and, in consequence, that the monkey-ally hecame 
deified and is now known as Hanuman, the monkey- 
god. The deified monkey was probably none other 
than a prognathou'; hero of those early times. The 
more likely reason for paying him honor is, however, 
because Hindus believe the monkey to be a degraded 
type of man, that is, that man has descended from his 
high estate into the monkey — which is quite the re- 
verse of the occidental theory; but whether it be ascent 
or descent, wc will refer to the savants. They believe 
that monkeys once were men and (Fryer says), that 
on account of their laziness tails were added to them; 
hut it is not easy to see where any effective correc- 
tion for laziness could accrue from adding tails. Since 
they have once been men, the killing of one of them 
is regarded as a peculiarly grave crime. Crooke says 
the sanctity of the monkey is an idea not confined to 
the Aryans. Some tribes have identified Hanuman 
with the siin-god, and in this way the Hindus may be 
said to have adopted the monkey as a deity. 

Temple monkeys like these are exceedingly fond of 
pea«, and it is a custom for all visitors who may wish 
to see them assembled to carry along quantities of peas. 
The temple guardian has a certain call which they 
know; when this call is given, they scamper from 
every wood and mountainside for the feast. These 
monkeys you see now have been brought together in 
this way. They have just finished their repast and 
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are now before you in the condition of Oliver Twist — 
wanting more. Whether these are deg^enerate men 
and women or otherwise, they certainly can show the 
average undegenerate how to pose naturally for a 
photograph. 

These semi-human creatures are much dreaded by 
the native women. In some places the natives have a 
curious method of "getting even" with their neighbors; 
the person seeking revenge throws handfuls of peas 
on the tile-roof of the house of the neighbor on whom 
he wishes to be revenged; the village monkeys soon 
discover the whereabouts of the peas, and before all 
are excavated from among the tiles the house is 
usually unroofed. 

While most Hindus venerate the monkey, there are 
tribes who use it for food. I must include myself in 
some of these tribes, as I have on more tlian one oc- 
casion partaken of monkey-stew. I have found it 
sweet and tender, not unlike the flesh of the squirrel, 
but whether it had any flavor of human flesh, for 
obvious reasons I could not tell. In Coorg, monkey- 
soup is prescribed for sick and weakly people. In 
Brazil, far up the Amazon, I saw an Indian woman 
clip tufts of hair from the flanks of a howling monkey, 
with which to make tea for her child who was suf- 
fering from whooping cough. 




I have probably detained you long enough with our 
lungoor friends at Galta. We have one more place to 
visit before leaving Jeypore. It is an ancient ci^ 
lying five miles westward a?nong the mountains — for 
hundreds of years it was the capital of Rajputana. I 
refer to the ancient city of Amber. 
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Position go. Tbc scene of dead splendors — looking 
across the ancient city of Amber to the motinlaln 
fartrvsa 

To visit Amber it is necessary to obtain a permit 
from tlic English Resident in Jeypore. Sometimes an 
elephant is provided by the Maharajah to carry travel- 
ers to this place. 

Amber here was the ancient capital of Rajputana. 
Jcyporc has been the capita] for one hundred and 
seventy-eight years, but before Jeypore became the 
cajiltal. Amber was the capital for nearly seven hun- 
dred years. A tribe called the Minas were established 
here about 967 A. D. In 1037 the place was taken 
by the Rajputs, the most warUke people of northern 
India. PtoCcmy, the Greek g^eographer whose works 
on geography constituted the chief authority for thir- 
teen centuries, mentions Amber; and we know there- 
fore that it was a place of some importance seven- 
teen hundred years ago. 

An old palace, built by Man Singh in 1600 and 
architecturally ranking second only to the one you 
saw at Gwallor (Position 72), .stands on a nigjgcd 
mountain-side overlooking a pathetic wilderness of long 
deserted ruins. We are standing now on one of the 
balconies of tliat old palace, looking down upon the 
remains of ancient splendor whose glory belongs to 
the time when knighthood commenced in Europe, when 
knights swore to be true to their trust as champions 
of God and the ladies ; a time when the Crusades were 
in progress. Centuries even prior to those eventful 
times in early history, these valleys were filled with life 
and thrilling events. Rajputana was then in its feudal 
stage, and rival tribes and clans were constantly in 
bloody strife for ascendency. These mountain-sides 
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have echoed with the clash of contending- arms as 

they have resounded with the glad hurrah of victors. 
Even further back, when the great Cohsenm was ring- 
ing with the shouts of the Roman populace, these 
heights were the homes' of victorious chiefs. 

The picturesque surroundings of Amber are won- 
derful. It is a natural fortress as well as a rarely 
beautiful situation for a series of palace-buildings. 
The palaces at Gwalior are situated on a mountain 
summit ; here they are on mountain slopes overlooking 
a beautiful take and charming valleys. Besides the 
natural defenses of the mountains, you see artificial 
walls of defense extending to the summit of those 
rugged peaks. A beautiful lake, which mirrors the 
palace on which we stand, is far below to our right. 
Every remnant of a building within sight is that of 
some once magnificent structure. It surely has been 
a city of palaces and a home of kings. The wall which 
crosses the vaUey and reaches the highest mountain 
top is a powerful structure with a central space for 
soldiers between the lines of battlements, and with 
towers at intervals. We can see at the base of that 
fortified mountain a mosque with two minarets; that, 
of course, shows the Moslem faith and rule. 

The usual entrance to this valley is in a direction 
nearly opposite to that towards which we are looking, 
and through a narrow gorge. The palace on which 
we now have our lookout is planted midway up the 
slope of a rugged and picturesque mountain, and, 
from another point not far away, Jeypore might be 
seen five miles away through the gorge by which we 
came. There is native grandeur in every direction 
— a grandeur which was defensive in time of war. 

Travelers who visit Jeypore never fail to reach 
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the venerable ruins of this old capital. Many famous 
men have come here to stand where we stand, and to 
view this scene of desolation. Here is a description 
from Murray's Hand-Book of some portions of the 
palace, on the portico of which we are now stand- 
ing: — It is "entered by a fine staircase from a great 
courtyard, the Diwan-i-Am. a noble specimen of 
Rajput art, with a double row of columns supporting 
a massive entablature, above which arc latticed gal- 
leries. Its magnificence attracted the envy of Jehangir, 
and Mirza Raja, to save his great work from de- 
stmction, covered it with stucco. 

To the right of the Diwan-i-Am steps is a small 
temple where a goat, offered each marning to Kali, 
preserves the tradition of a daily human sacrifice in 
the same spot in prehistoric times. On a higlier ter- 
race are the Raja's apartments, entered by a splendid 
gateway covered with mosaics and sculptures, erected 
by Jey Sing, over which is the Sulmg Mandir, a small 
pavilion with beautiful latticed windows. Through 
this arc further marvels — =a green and ccxil garden 
with fountains, surrounded by palaces brilliant with 
mosaics and marbles. That on the left is the Jey 
Mandir, or Hall of Victory, adorned by panels of ala- 
baster, some of which are inlaid, and others adorned 
with flowers in alto-relievo, the roof glittering with 
the mirrored and spangled work for which Jeypore 
is renowned. Near the Jey Mandir a narrow pas- 
sage leads down to the bathing-rooins, all of pale 
creamy marble. Above is the Jas JIandir, which 
literally glows with bright and tender colors and ex- 
iquisite inlaid work, and looks through arches of 
iCarved alabaster and clusters of slender columns upon 
'the sleeping lake and the silent mountains." 
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One might go on endlessly describing portions of the 

Man Singh labyrinth of palatial apartments, but I 
will leave you to imagine the charming vistas unseen 
in other directions, and only present to you my old 
Rajput guide, who sits by the rail of the portico and 
pretends to con his small manual while I assay a 
panorama of deserted Amber. 

Our next sliiEt of position will be again southward 
for a distance of one hundred and seventy-five miles 
to Chitor. another old city in the state of Mewar, 
not far from Udaipur and one hundred and fifty miles 
east of Mt. Abu, where we sojourned soon after leav- 
ing Bombay. We will delay only for one view there. 
Chitor is an ancient city with many interesting land- 
marks of bygone splendor; it was once the capital of 
the state o( Mewar; now Udaipur is the capital — 
and it is another remarkably situated city, but it is 
quite impossible to visit all the wonderful places in 
India ; that would make our itinerary unending. 

Positional, MtelicB of a romantic past — Tower of 
Victory {Sfteeath century) and royal eenotapha 
at Chitor 

Modern Chitor is little more than a walled village. 

We are now in a part of old Chitor which contains 
some traces of its ancient grandeur. Kot far from 
here there was once a powerful fortress on the top 
of a mountain five hundred feet high and three and 
a half miles in length; this mountain, like the one 
at Gwatior, was crowned with a fortress and many 
palaces, while the ancient city spread over the plain 
below. On the palace-crowned ridge stand two ancient 
towers, one on the east rampart and one on the west; 
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the former is known as the Tower of Fame, the latter 
as the Tower of Victory. They are both wouderful 
structures, but wc will consider only the one before 
us now, the Tower of Victory. 

Fergusson says i— "To Kunibo, who reigned from 
1416 to 1468, we owe this tower, erected to com- 
memorate his victory over Mahmud, King of Malwa, 
in 1439. It is a pillar of Victory, like tliat of Trajan 
at Rome, but of iiifinilcly U-tter taste as an archi- 
tectural object. It has nine stories, each of which 
is distinctly marked on the outside. A stair in the 
center leads to each story, the two upper ones being 
open and more ornamental than those below. It 
stands on a base forty-seven feet square and ten feet 
high, and is thirty feet s*:|uare, rising to a height 
of one hundred and twenty-two feet, the whole being 
covered with ornaments and sculptures to such an 
extent as to leave no plain part, while this mass of 
decoration Is kefit so subdued that it in no way in- 
terferes with the outline or genera! <jfrect. The old 
dome was injured by lightning, and a new one was 
substituted by H. H. Samp Sing. The stair is much 
wider and easier than that in the Jain tower (on the 
other side of the ridge) and in the inside are carvings 
of Hindu deities with the names below. In the lop 
story are two of the four original slabs with long in- 
scriptions. The tower took seven to ten years to 
build, from 1548 to 1558. On the road at the comer 
of the lower platform is a square pillar recording a 
sati in 1468, A. D." 

The incidents in history which led to the victory 
which this tower commemorates are both romantic and 
tragic. You see cenotaphs and other memorials of the 
dead between us and the Tower of Victory; those tcU 
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of departed kings and it is not improbable that some 
are funeral urns to some of the great numbers of 
devoted women martyrs who committed .suttee rather 
than fall into tlie hands of libidinous pursuers. If 
records are trustworthy, the most appalling .suttee in 
the annals of Hindu history occurred hereabouts. 
Some time near the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury it is recorded that a Mohammedan emperor, seeing 
the lovely face of the favorite wife of the Rana of 
Chitor reflected in a mirror, decided he must possess 
this ne plus ultra of feminine beauty; he captured the 
Rana, held him as a hostage and demanded the beau- 
tiful princess as a ransom. In apparent compliance 
with the demand, a veiled litter was sent to the em- 
peror accompanied by seven hundred maids of honor. 
On arrival at the palace of Allau-ed-din, for that was 
the name of the Moslem Emperor, the litter was found 
to be empty, and the seven hundred maids of honor 
proved to be armed warriors who rescued the Rana. 
But Allau-ed-din was not to be balked so easily. He 
laid siege to Chitor, and, when it became evident that 
his desperate attempt was likely to prove successful. 
the princess with all ihe ladies of the palace, seeing 
the Rana and his courtiers being slain, rushed into a 
room already in flames and were burned to ashes. 
If this be true, we are near the place where occurred 
the greatest suttee sacrifice in the history of Hindu- 
ism ; and history and tradition both give the place of 
tthe cremation as near this Tower of Victory, 
cit 
kn 



Southward again we take our way to a great city 
in the largest native state in all India. I refer to the 
city of Hyderabad in the state of the same name, often 
known as the Nizam's Dominions. It would be well 
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ro refer to our general map of India to locate the 
place. To reach Hyderabad from Chitor involves a 
railway journey of six hundred mites. Hyderabad lies 
three hundred and fifty miles southeast of Bombay, 
three hundreil miles north of Madras, and one hun- 
dred and seventy-five miles west of the nearest point 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal. The Nizam's ter- 
ritory is considerable larger than the state of Idaho, 
or nearly as large as Prussia. It has a population of 
over eleven mtllions, and the city of Hyderabad itself 
has a population of four hundred lhouK.and. It is not 
a city in which to find wonderful memorials of by- 
gone times. Although nominally independent like 
other native states, it has the usual watch-dog of Brit- 
ish interests — the Resident. 

We must he satis6cd with but one view, and, for 
that. 1 will take you to the heart of the city and place 
you on a principal thoroughfare where you may ob- 
serve one characteristic scene in the capital and nietro- 
poIi.s of the Nizam's vast dominion. 

PosItioB pa. A faaciaating glimpse of Hyderabad, 
tamoua for embroidertea, enamels, and lacquern 

We are now in Hyderabad looking north, every- 
thing in sight is absolutely Oriental ; this is "Pure 
East." In the shops, in the equipages and among- these 
people we see nothing European. Two of the Nizam's 
state elephants have intruded athwart the street and 
obstructed our view. The Nizam is a prince of great 
wealth and dignity and importance. He was in at- 
tendance at the great Delhi Durbar and to that great 
national assembling of the princes he sent a large part 
of his great herd of elephants. They were driven the 
ntire distance, the journey occupying several weeks, 
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as the distance in a direct line is eight hundred miles. 
hut in choosing roads for elephant travel the actual 
distance is over a thous.and miles. I saw the herd 
on its arrival at Agra, and talked with the elephant 
attendants, who told me that in so long a march they 
allowed the heavy beasts to rest for a few days at 
intervals of a hundred miles. 

These particular elephants that we see now did 
not attend the Durbar ; for at the time when I made this 
neg;ative the Durbar elephants were still on their home- 
ward march. These two have just come out from the 
great archway on the left ; they are being brought out 
in readiness to convey soine traveler to Goltonda — 
the world-famous Gotconda of fabled wealth. You 
can see the kind of jaunting-car seating arrangement 
for passengers, and, with the lumbering gait of the 
elephant, the passenger will find it a jaimting-car and 
a jolting car. 

But possibly your attention is attracted to the re- 
markable structure over the street beyond. It seems 
a combination of arch and mosque. It is an aspiring 
landmark in modern Hyderabad called the Char Minar. 
You will remember that the word minar is an abbrevi- 
ated form of the word minaret and char is Hindu for 
four, so Char Minar denotes "the four minarets." 
Wc are in the heart of Hyderabad, at the intersection 
of two streets; each front of the square structure has 
an arch similar to the one towards wbich we arc look- 
ing. Every angle supports a minaret one hundred 
and eighty feet high; every face of the quadrangular 
base is one himdred feet. It was bnilt in 1591 by Mo- 
hammed Kuli Kutub Shah to commemorate God's 
favorable answer to the prayers of holy men tn time 
of a pestilence. It is the "scandal point" or the 
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loafer's rendezvous. It is also the place aroiind whi^h 
public scribe.s ply their trade. The rooms above the 
arches were once used as a school and mosque ; now 
no one is a-Ilowed to ascend, as from its niinaretii the 
palace of His Highness could be well surveyed. Mar- 
quis de Bussy, the French officer whose influence was 
paramount in the Dcccan at one time, once quartered 
his troops in the Char Minar and the surrounding 
gardens. 

Beyond the Char Minar you see an arch over the 
street ; it is called the Machhi Kaman which means 
the "Arch of the Fish," the fish being a badge of high 
rank. In this street we should find many types of 
people repref^ented; all the outside tribes that have 
drifted into India are represented in Hyderabad. There 
is no restriction on carrying arms, and everybody here 
goes armed, almost burdened with weapons. Their 
girdles are weighted with long knives and old blunder- 
busses, and one cannot but wonder how anybody is 
left alive when every man is both a warrior and an 
arsenal. 

T may here again refer to Golconda — the story of 
the rich mines of Golconda seems to have been an 
absolute myth. The impregnable old fortress at that 
place was long a treasure box of the Nizam, where 
gold and precious gems were stored for safe keep- 
ing, and this fact seems to have led to the belief that 
the treasure was found in the mires of the place. It 
is believed by some that the Nizam still hides treasure 
in the old fort and that when the ordinary revenues 
are insufficient he penetrates the concealed "strong- 
box" at Golconda. 

TTie history of Golconda and Hyderabad forms some- 
what of a parallel to that of Amber and Jeypore. Gol- 
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conda as a capital was deserted except as a fortress 
and Hyderabad became the capital. The wealth and 
power of the new capital under a Moslem dynasty 
began to arouse the envy of the great Mogul Emperors 
of the north. The growing power of the Nizam pro- 
duced in the Moguls a feeling of insecurity. The 
Emperor Aurangzeb marched against and overthrew 
the Moslem retgn and established in its place the 
Mogul line. At the present time a successor of that 
old Mogul dynasty rules this remnant of the great 
Mogul Empire. 

Again we are ready for another itinerary south- 
ward so we must say farewell to the last branch of 
the Moguls; then a three-hundred-mile journey will 
take us to the great South Indian city of Madras, on 
the Coromandel coast. 

Poaition 9 J. Suhntnntial elegance of modern Mtulraa 
^-imposing I.aw Coprt BnildlngB — view soatb- 
westf from the bank 

I have taken you to an unusual place for our only 
view of Madras, the top of the New Bank Ruilding. 
Do not mistake the tops of these modern buddings for 
streets and ground level. 

We are looking southwest ; the harbor — all that 
there is of it — lies only a hundred yards to our left. 
We can almost see the water of the Bay of Bengal at 
our left in the distance. The well-known Madras 
surf is even now thrashing the sandy beach near by : 
but, although the stereoscope has good eyes it has not 
ears, so we do nnt hear it. Could we turn our view 
a few degrees towards tlie left, we sliould see Fort 
St. George one mile from us overlooking the sea. It 
was the original nucleus of the city. 
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There have been times when all the world has 
heard of the terrible cyclonic devastation wrought on 
the beach near us. Madras is a great city of nearly 
half a million inhabitants; including coastwise suburbs 
and private villas, it extends nine mites along the sea- 
front. A city without a harbor is like a house without 
a door, but Madras is without a harbor. It is prac- 
tically an inland city on the sea-coast. Notwithstand- 
ing this great commercial handicap, it is a great and 
rapidly expanding cily. In late years a break-water 
inclosing a half square mile of sea-room has been con- 
structed at great expense; this contains a great pier 
a thousand feet in length, at which ships load and dis- 
charge cargoes in fine weather ; hut when the storm 
signal is hoisted all ships are compelled to leave the 
artificial harbor for the open sea. 

A charming sea-front drive called the Marina ex- 
tends for many miles southward along the beach. The 
native portion of the city, called Black-town, lies near 
by, to our right. Clubs, hotels, and the European sec- 
tion all lie southward along the sea-front or near it 
in the direction towards which wc arc looking. The 
palace of the Governor is in the line of our view 
three mites distant, in a park-tike area, shaded with 
all kinds of trees and shrubs and animated with shy 
groups of native deer. 

You may easily judge, from those Law Court Build- 
ings some distance away, what is the general char- 
acter of many modern puWic buildings in Madras. 
These new Law Court Buildings show both Hindu and 
Saracenic architecture : that on the farther side of 
the group is the High Court Building, whose tower is 
furnished with the latest and best light-apparatus so 
that it now takes the place of the old light-tower by 
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the beach. There are here no great aJid wonderful 
architectural palaces, tombs, towers or other ancient 
land-marks to show you, but there are modern, up-to- 
date institutions of every order — churches, hospitals, 
colleges, museums and ctubs, which will compare with 
those of a similar character in other countries. 

Madras ranks as one of the hottest parts of the 
empire. You would experience no winter here, and 
in all likelihood you would find a necessity for a con- 
stant use of the punkah. 

It was in and afjout Madras that the French and 
English Intig- contended for the mastery in soutliem 
India.* Dupleix commanded the French and defeated 
the English on several occasions. Finally the Eng- 
lish discovered in a clerk called Bob Give a military 
genius. This youth was subject to moods of dis- 
couragement and despondency. In one of these build- 
ings near us he had twice tried to shoot himself, but 
his pistol failed to discharge. When he had once 
become filled with a patriotic ambition to enter the 
lists with the famous and victorious Dupleix, his 
despondency forsook him. He rose rapidly in favor 
and rank, soon proved more than a match for the 
formerly redoubtable French General, and defeated 
him. The French were obliged to retire to Pondi- 
cherry. and Bob Clive saved southern India from 
French domination and became the famous Lord Oive. 



Let us now continue southward till we reach a 
place where we can find something in architecture 
which the old inhabitants of southern India originated. 
During our journey T have alluded to a race inhabit- 
ing the south country of Hindustan, a country called 

•See pa«D 35* 
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Dravida, and the people thereof Dravidlan.* That 
people had, like the northern races, made wonderful 
progress in certain directions. They had a style of 
architecture pccuHar to themselves and they left some 
extraordinary memorials to attest their achievements 
in their peculiar order. Between Madras and the ex- 
treme southern Hmit of India we shall sec what the 
Dravidians have to show the modem world. 

About half way between Madras and Cape Comorin 
our map shows Tanjore, TrtchinojKjly and Madura. 
First we will visit Tanjore, where we shall find tein- 
ples (juitp different from anything we have seen in the 
north — temples in honor of Hindu gods and for Hin- 
du worshippers, but in a Dravidian scheme of archi- 
tecture. 

Ponitton g4. Guardian of Hindu mysteries, aoutbn 
west to gateway and acttlpiarcd temple towel 
T»aJore 

Our position is Ijcforc an outer entrance gfateway 
to the Great Pagoda of Tanjore. We arc looking a 
Mttle west of south, Madras is one hundred and 
eighty miles away behind us, and thirty miles to our 
right is Trichinopoly. Tanjore province is considered 
the garden of southern India. This city of Tanjore 
is on a level and fertile plain near the delta of the 
Cauvery river. It contain.'; a population of about sixty 
thousand and its fame is owing to its wonderful pagoda 
and temples. The gateway near us is only a tem- 
porary entrance to the tiiaiu gateway called a gopura, 
which is a little beyond that low white entrance. Here 
we shall have to be content with a view of this great 
gopura and not the pagoda itself, for the reason that 
I could find no position which would allow the taking 
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of a stereograph to show the full height of the struc- 
ture, or that would give anything like a satisfactory 
view of it The entire surroundings are so filled with 
all sorts of obstructions that stereographic positions 
are impossible ; therefore I can show you only the 
gopura or gateway. 

Within this gopura there is a court two hundred and 
fifty feel square devoted to minor shrines and to places 
of residence for temple and pagoda officials and care- 
takers. Beyond that court there is a second gopura, 
not so large as the one before us; beyond tlie sec- 
ond gopura there is a great court five hundred feet 
in kngth by half that in width; within that, the great 
pagoda stands. It is one hundred and ninety feet 
high, only forty-eight feet lower than the Kiitb Minar 
at Delhi (Position 82). It is pyramidal In form and 
garnished with sculptured figures from base to top. 
This first gopura before us is ninety feet high, and, 
if you imagine a hundred feet added to its height, 
and conceive it as tapering more gracefully in pyra- 
midal form, with even more extravagant sculptured 
decoration, you will have a good idea of the appear- 
ance of the pagoda itself. This Dravidian style of 
- architecture rose during the reign of the Cholas or 
Tanjore kings, which was some time in the eleventh 
century A. D. Its striking general characteristics are 
massiveness and the absence of curves; these towering 
gopuras are probably the most conspiaious features. 
The first court beyond this gopura has not been used 
for purposes of worship since 1777 when it was used 
. by the French as a fortress and an arsenal, 

i I wonder if you can distinguish beyond the second 

I gopura a raised platform on which i.s a dark object 
I ahnost between two white posts. That is a prodigious 



I 
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monolithic figure of a bull, called "Kandi." The di- 
mensions of this Nandi bull are sixteen feet in length 
and over ten feet in height. He has been anointed for 
centuries until he has a thick, black, glossy skin of 
indurated oil. Steevens humorously refers to "Nandi" 
in these words: — "F wish I could show you a picture 
of htm, for words art unequal to him. In size he 
stands, or rather sits, thirty-eight hands two. His ma- 
terial is black granili:, but he is kept so piously anointed 
with greasi; that he looks as if he were made of 
toffee. In attitude he suggests a roast hare, and he 
wears a half-smug, half-coquettish expression, as if 
he hoped that nobody would kiss him." 

Before the outer gateway we have a real tableau 
zwant, showing mostly specimens of the Tamil race 
easily recogniTable by their habit of keeping the fore 
part of their heads closely shaven. The Tamils con- 
stitute one branch of the Dravidian aborigines of south- 
ern India. They possess a ricli and varied literature 
and their language is spoken by frfteeu million peo- 
ple. Tamil is the language <jf the Karnatic. and is 
spoken from Madras to Cape Comorin, and also in 
northern Ceylon. The Tamils have darker skins than 
the Indians of Aryan descent, as you may judge from 
the tj-pes here before us. 



You surely have heard of the Car of Juggernaut or 
Jaganath. In these days wc have cars of many kinds 
— it is eminently an age of cars; but none of the many 
styles have acquired a fame so wide as the car of 
Juggernaut; if then so famous, it is worth our while 
to take one position for the study of the car best 
known to history. It being generally spoken of as 
Ike Car of Juggernaut, I was from boyhood under 
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the impression that there was but one such gigantic 
immolator, but there are many; every city of import- 
ance has its big holy wagon. We shall 6nd one in a 
street of Tanjore. 

Position 9j. A Car of Jaganatb, in which the Hinda 
god Krishna rides, dr&wn by worshippers, Tan- 
Jore 

Here is a Car of Juggernaut, and beside it a 

memorial representation of one. The vehicle on the 
left is a real, working, worshipful car. It is not. 
however, what we may call a high-class car, for Tan- 
jore is a small city and cannot afford an expensive 
one. The car on the rig^ht is a stationary memorial 
car built of brick coated with chuman or stucco. The 
real Car of Juggernaut stands at this place in tlic 
street by the car of masonry until a ceremonial oc- 
casion calls for its removal. 

The word Juggernaut is from the Hindu Jagannath 
or Jaganatha which signifies The Lord of The World. 
It is a name sometimes applied to Krishna, or to a 
very important incarnation of Krishna. The name is 
also applied to a celebrated temple and town on the 
coast of Orissa ; the same place is often called Puri 
or Poree. Jaganatha (various spelling), or Poree 
is the most sacred Hindu temple in India. There is 
at Poree a huge and amorphous idol, which is little 
else than a heavy log with somewhat of the human 
form. This has been adopted as an object to repre- 
sent Jagannath or Krishna, but at Poree (or Puri) 
Krishna is worshipped as Vishnu. How this proxy 
worship is done I don't know; there is much of it in 
Hindu and Brahmanical worship. 

Jagannath temple being the most important in all 
India, there is kept the most ponderous car of Jug- 
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gemaat in all the Hindu world — much larger and more 
costly and elaborate than the one near us. It is the 
Car of Juggernaut often mentioned in history and in 
metaphor. It is forty-five feet high and thirty-five 
feet square ; it is sup]K>rtcd on sixteen wheels which 
are seven feet in diameter. Jagannath has a brother 
called lialaram, and a sister Shubudra; the brother 
and sister idols are carried in separate cars somewhat 
smaller. The great Car bearing this Krishna idol to 
be worshipped as Shiva is drawn by forty-two hundre<l 
professional pullers. I imagine that it would weigh 
well up towards twenty tons. The hard road is deeply 
cnished wherever it is drawn. It was beneath the 
wheels of that monstrous car that devotees formerly 
threw themselves to be crushed as a self-iramolation 
in honor of Jagaunath, insiiriiig thereby their entrance 
to Heaven. These fanatical self -sacrifices were stopped 
when Poree came under the control of the English, 
At (he time of the car festival, thousands of pilgrims 
poured into Poree from every part of India. I 
visited this place at the lime of a great festival, but 
it was not a car fe.stival, and I found the great en- 
gine of worship taken apart and portions of it stored 
in different places; it is for that reason I am able to 
bring before you only this car of smaller size here 
at Tanjorc. 

The number of pilgrims visiting the Jagannath 
shrine at Poree is so great that the main road leading 
thereto at a distance of fifty miles is readily known 
by the quantities of human bones strewed on the way. 
It must, however, not be inferred that the numerous 
deaths are from ca.ses of self-immolation, but rather 
from accidents and sickness. 

The practice of carrying images in processions^ it 
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is claimed, originated with the Buddhist. Crooke 
says: — ^"It is among the Hindus of South India and 
the Jains that the custom of parading images of the 
gods is most common, and the practice dates from the 
era of Buddhism. The procession of the image of 
Juggernaut merely represents the Buddhist rite to 
which his worship succeeded. The object of the cere- 
monial is to bring the god personally in contact with 
his worshippers, and by carrying him around the area 
over which he has control, to scare demons and other 
evil influences." 

Juggernaut processional cars are seemingly con- 
structed after the fashion of the Juggernaut temple, 
which, as Hunter says, consists of four chambers, 
opening one into another. The first is the Hall of 
Offerings, where the bulkier oblations are made, only 
a small quantity of choice food being admitted into 
the inner shrine. The second is the Pillared Hall, for 
the musicians and dancing girls. The third is the 
Hall of .Audience, in which pilgrims assemble to gaze 
upon the god. The fourth is the Sanctuary itself, 
surmounted by a lofty conical tower. It is not dif- 
ficult to see a rude correspondence to the temple in 
the plan of this car. The wheels and lower frame- 
work are crude and clumsy, and the upper stnicture 
is of bamboo. 

Each town and city manufactures its own Jagan- 
nath who is always bedecked with tawdry ornaments; 
the whole upper frame is fluttering with gorgeotis 
rags. Mr. Jagannath holds the conspicuous place of 
honor, and with the jolting over uneven streets he 
wabbles as though a trifle tipsy. Vast crowds always 
line the course of the car craning for a glimpse; for 
all who see are saved. U then you can imagine this 
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car in a flutter of decoration, witii priests and attend- 
ants in every story, and a gilded image of Krishna 
peering through the bamboos and a line of one or two 
hundred men tugging at ropes, you will have a fair 
idea of a small sized car of Juggernaut in worshipful 
operation. 



A branch railway would take us from Tanjore west- 
ward to Trichinopoly, a distance of a little over thirty 

mile<). 

Pomition 96. Trichinopoly, ludla, where Lord Clive 
once lived, northeast across the tovm to the old 
Citadel aud famouH Rock 

**Trichy" as this city is usually called by local Euro- 
peans, has a population of one hundred thousand in- 
habitants. T have chosen this particular spot in 
Trichinopoly on purpose to afford you the best gen- 
eral view of one of the noteworthy objects in the city, 
viz.: — the "Rock." If you should ever visit the place 
in person, friends who had preceded you will be sure 
to say: — "Were you on the Rock at Trichinopoly?" 
Although I cannot take you to the top for the won- 
derful panorama which it affords, we have from this 
street a view which should leave you with a correct 
idea of its appearance. 

That \% a wonderful dome of granite rising from a 
level plain extending twenty miles about us in every 
direction. Its height is two hundred and thirty-six 
feet and that elevation is sufficient to dominate a vast 
extent of level country. Southward another rock not 
far away swells out of the fields one hundred feet in 
height; it is called the "(ioldcn Rock." It is curious 
to find domes of granite in a level plain. The square 
building at the top of the Rock ahead on the left is 
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the old citadel (a fort, arsenal and prison). The 
rock to the right is crowned by a mandapam or pa- 
vilion, from which may be obtained the grandest out- 
look on the plains of southern India. The ascent to 
that pavilion is made by a flig^ht of two hundred and 
ninety steps, in some places dangerously steep. In 
1849 a great crowd had assembled to worship Ganesh 
in that white temple near the top. A panic arose 
and in the stampede which followed five hundred hves 
were lost. You will observe the building with the 
pillars below the pavilion at the summit ; that is a 
Sliivite temple where on certain days the images of 
Shiva, Parboti, Ganesh and Subrahananya are wor- 
shipped and carried in procession. 

The flights of steps begin amongst those buildings 
at the base of the rock and pas^s np near that tree 
between the citadel and the Rock, and then towards 
the right through a passage to an exit near the Shivite 
temple. On the walls of the passage are sculptured 
elephants. The frieze is covered with figures of men 
and women; in the temple is a large Nandi Bull, but 
not smeared with oil like the monster at Tanjore ; it 
is plated with silver at a great cost. Another stair- 
case leads from the right near the top, to the pavilion 
at the top ; this is outlined by a niche to be seen at the 
right of the pavilion. 

From the pavilion or from any part of the upper 
dome might be seen, not far from the base of the 
Rock, the house in which Lord Clive lived, and in 
another direction the Bath at the Judges' Court in 
which Bishop Heber died. 

The old citadel was once surrounded by a moat 
thirty feet wide and twelve feet deep ; then the entire 
Rock is encompassetJ by a wall eighteen feet high 
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and five feet thick; besides this wall there is an in- 
tervening space of twenty-five feet ami then a second 
wall thirty feet high and ten fci't broad at the top. 
Hurst in his Indiba says: — "No historian can tell the 
full story of the blood that has been shed and the races 
that have fought on this very spot." 

Let us review a few of these deadly passages at 
arms within the last one hundred and fifty years. In 
1736 the widow of the late reigning Raja admitted a 
few soldiers into the fortress in order to pay over a 
little tribnte which they were collecting from variou.s 
parts of the Kamatic. They seized the place and the 
queen was made prisoner. Soon the tide turned, the 
Mahrattas captured the place in 1740, and killt-d Dost 
Ali. Within ten years both the French and the Eng- 
lish appeared upon the scene, and then it was a con- 
flict between native rulers and foreign invaders. It 
long lay in doubt which native prince would come out 
best, or which people, the English or the French, 
would go down in the general crash. The F.nglish 
took sides with the Mahrattas, and the French allied 
themselves with the rulers of the Kamatic, whose army 
was led by Chanda .Sahib. 

In 17ri2 Major Lawrence, who led the English and 
the Mahrattas, defeated the French and the Kamatic 
troops, marched up the hill and look their quarters in 
the fortress. But the fighting was not over. The 
Karnatic soldiers and the French still lay near. Oive, 
who was Lawrence's liest fighter, went off with a body 
of troops to deal another blow to the enemy. He was 
shot, but not fatally; though he lost much blood, he 
was not too weak to give orders, to capture prisoners, 
and to secure a decisive victory to the English arms.] 
But it was of short duration. The French had skil 
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fully formed an alHance with the Mahrattas, but Law- 
rence, with Clive as his powerful helper, defeated them 
all in 1752. Soon, however, affairs took an adverse 
turn. The native princes and their army, who one 
day fought side by side with the English, turned 
against them the next day and fought with the French. 
Hardly a week passed in which the contestants did 
not change about in one way or another. This fortress 
of Trichinopoly was generally the center of the opera- 
tions. The army was always victorious which could 
win this great height 

In November, 1753, the French made a night at- 
tack on the fort and succeeded in entering the outer 
lines of the fortifications where there was a pit thirty 
feet deep ; into this many of the French soldiers fell ; 
their screams aroused the English garrison and three 
hundred and sixty of them were taken prisoners. 

The final victory lay with the English. The Nawabs 
of the Kamatic, who had forfeited their claim to Eng- 
lish sympathy because of their final allegiance to the 
French, had to give up their great fortress in 1801. 
Since this time the Union Jack of England has floated 
from the lofty granite crest. 

Aside from the castle or fortress and the widely 
known granite Rock there is little here that we have 
not seen before ; there are the ever-present stucco and 
whitewash, as on that bazaar bordering the cemetery 
where are a few memorials to distinguished dead ; and 
there are the familiar bullock-carts which wc have 
seen En the north. T pointed out the distinguishing 
mark of the Tamil at Tanjore — the shorn fore-lock; 
here you see tt again. 



k 



By a carriage drive of a few miles we can reach the 
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Great Temple of Scringham where we may obtain a 
tout ensemble of the Dravidian plan. 

Position 97. Northeast to gate towera of Ilindn 
Temple, at Seringbnm, near Tripbiuopoly, where 
idols' Jewels are worth tniUlous 

We are looking from the terrace of an unfinished 
gateway in tlie approach to the great temple of 
Sering-ham. Our line of vision includes a portion of 
the great structures within the vast temple area, but 
even at this distance the angle of view does not com- 
prehend the full space occupied by the temple and its 
subsitliar)* buildings, You can see between us and the 
first gopura two encompassing wa]ls ; the first wall is 
twenty-four hundred and seventy-five by twenty-eight 
hundred and eighty feet, and it was originally in- 
tended that there should be a gopura on each side ; the 
space within this outer wall is filled up with native 
shops. The second crenellated wall includes within 
its area dwelling places for priests and ofhcials of the 
temple. 

Fergusson in describing this temple says: — "The 
northern gopura, leading to the river and Triciiinopoly, 
measures one hundred and thirty feet in width by one 
hundred feet in depth. The opening through it meas- 
ures twenty-one feet six inches and twice that in 
height; the four jambs or gate-posts are each of a 
single slab of granite more than forty feet in height, 
and the roofing slabs throughout measure from twen- 
ty-three to twenty-four feet. Had the ordinary brick 
pyramid of the usual proportion been added to this, 
the whole would have risen to a height of nearly three 
hundred feet. Even as it is, it is one of the most 
imposing masses in southern India, and besides — 
perhaps because It never was quite finished — it is in 
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severe and good taste throughout. Its date, for- 
tunately, is perfectly well known, as its progress was 
stopped by its being occupied and fortified by the 
French during our ten years' struggle with them for 
the possession of Trichinopoly ; and, if we allow fifty 
years for its progress, even this would bring the whole 
within the limits of the eighteenth tentury. 

The other three gopuras of this enclosure are in the 
same style, and were commenced on the same scale, 
but, not being so far advanced when the work was 
stopped, their gate-posts project above their waUs in 
a. manner that gives them a very singular appearance, 
and has led to some strange theories as to their design. 

Looked at from a distance, or in any direction where 
the whole can be grasped at once, the fourteen or fif- 
teen great gate-towers cannot fail to produce a cer- 
tain effect, but even then it can only be by considering 
them as separate buildings." 

From the portion of this temple here in view, and 
those gopuras never completed, one may judge of its 
extent had the entire plan been brought to completion. 
At this distance we cannot study the wonderful 
sculpture and detail. (We shall study details at our 
next stopping place, Madura.) The stones in some of 
those gateway arches are enormous monoliths — one 
is twenty-nine feet, seven inches long; four feet, five 
inches broad, and about eight feet thick. You will 
notice that these towering structures diminish in size 
towards the central one which is called the vtmanah 
or adytum. Into that central shrine none but believers 
are allowed to enter ; it is surrounded by a court of 
a thousand pillars, each pillar a granite monolith 
eighteen feet in height. Within the inner court is a 
mandapam or pavilion containing the treasury of 
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jewels. Among the jewels are two ornaments of dia- 
monds and emeralds, and one of diamonds and mbies. 

One Qf these is valued at tliirty-fivc thousand rupees. 
There arc idols of gold studded with jewels. Among 
the many costly ornaments there is a gold bowl worth 
over eleven thousand rupees. There are countless other 
idolatrous extravagancies within those courts, and 
almost universal poverty under those stucco roofs ex- 
tending in every direction. 



But the marvelous elaboration in these Dravidian 

monuments we must see near at han<l. Another hun- 
dred miles southward will take us to Madura, the capi- 
tal of the old Padyan kingdom, a large and busy city 
of nearly one hundred thousand people, and contain- 
ing some of the most remarkable temples in Hindustan, 
or indeed in the worUl. In ancient times Madura was 
famed as a seat of learning: it was the Regio Pan- 
dionis mentioned by Ptolemy. Now it is celebrated 
for its wonderful temples. 

Position 9^. Inconceivable elaboration and splendor 
of Madura's Hindu Temple— two of ita nine 
pagodae 

As a train approaches Madura, the traveler sees, 
piercing the sky, many dark towers. Here now in the 
heart of the city wc find the marvelous aggregation of 
structures, famous tliroughout the world as the Tem- 
ples of Madura. We are in a street where wc have a 
view of two of the nine gopuras which compose the 
wonderful series. We are near enough to see swne- 
' of the infinite detail, the inconceivable elabora- 
I the creation of nine of these gopuras or door- 
o the inner shrines. We also observe a sec- 
one of the temples within the nine stupendous 
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gateways. The highest of these gateways is one hun- 
dred and fifty-two feet. The others are only a trifle 
less. 

The most wonderful feature of these nine towering 
gopuras is the amount of fiae sculpture neces&ary to 
fill up the four faces of nine gateways to such a height, 
and with hfe-size figures of all the saints and gods 
of Hinduism, many of tlaem oft-repeated to portray 
mythological events connected therewith. Crooke 
says: — "Reduplication is the keynote of Hindu art"; 
and I am sure 11 we could go carefully over all the 
figures on these gateways, and note how many times 
the whole Hindu pantlieon appears and reappears in 
these mountains of sctdpture, you would agree with 
him. It is a veritable stack, over a hundred and fifty 
feet high, of gods, goddesses and other sculptured fig- 
tires. I made an attempt to count the figures <Xi a 
single face of that gopura at our left. If my hasty 
calculation should approximate accuracy, there must be 
well-nigh a thousand life-size figures (Ml a sin- 
gle gopura ; nine gates would give nine thou- 
sand statues — if I may call them such; and the 
figures represent only a portion of the carving 
on the gateways ; and the nine gateways represent only 
a fraction of the fine sculpture on the inclosed temple 
and other related structures. Much of the carving is 
said to be the finest in southern India- 
Most of the temple in Its present condition was con- 
structed by a great ruler called Tirumala Nayak to- 
wards the beginning of the seventeenth century. Tiru- 
mala was the greatest of the kings of Madura. He 
ruled thirty-six years and his reign was a golden period 
for his kingdom. A mile or two from this great tera- 
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jile i;* a pala.cc almost as famous as the temple, also 
built by this enterprising ruler. 

There is one part of the temple called the Sahas- 
rastambah Mandapam (pavilion), or Hall of a Thou- 
sand Pillars, because it contains one thousand granite, 
monolithic pillars, aiirl it is not their number so much 
as their marvelous elaboration in carving that has made 
diis pavilion the wonder of all who have seen it. 

And what would you think to find a portion of that 
wonderful pavilion bricked up to furnish a space to 
store grain for the use of the temple? — Such is the 
incongruity of Hinduism, or I mig!it say Orientalism; 
everywhere one will find the highest art and beauty 
and costliness associated with filth, dilapidation, mis- 
placement or disorder. Tliis is true, T think, of all 
Oriental countries, save Japan. Confirmatory of this 
charge, let me state what I omitted to state when 
we were before the most bcautifid building in the 
whole world, the Taj — that, not two hundred yards 
away, on the bank of the Junma, there is a burning 
ghat, from which stifling odors of burnitig human 
ilesh constitute the incense about that peerless shrtnc. 
There are too mucli equality and democracy when 
cows and monkeys are on an equality with and some- 
times a ait above "the image of God." It is these in- 
congraoiis relations between things beautiful and costly 
and their opposites that always seem so repugnant to 
the traveler from the west. These conditions are 
brought painfully to mind when one sees Tirumala's 
beautiful tnandapani turned into a storage room for 
grain and many other parts unijer a corresponding 
desecration. This condition of affairs undoubtedly did 
not prevail in Tirumala's time. The same was true of 
Egypt, Greece and other countries after the great 
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builders passed away, unEt! a later western civilization 
exhumed the great monuments of a great past. 

Let me here use sonie part of a less generalized ac- 
count from Murray's Hand Book of India; speaking of 
the temple he says: — "It consists of two parts, on the 
east a temple to Minakshi, 'the fish-eyed goddess,' the 
consort of Shiva ; aiid one to Shiva, here called Sun- 
dareshwar, on the west side. The entrance is by the 
gate of Minakshi's Temple^ throngh a painted corri- 
dor about thirty feet long, which is called the Hall of 
the Eight Lakshmis, from eight statnes of that god- 
dess which form the supports of the roof on either 
side where various dealers ply their trade. 

On the right of the gateway is an image of Sul>- 
rahmanya, one of Shiva's sons, otherwise called Skanda 
or Kartikeya, the Hindu Mars. On the left is an 
image of Ganesh, The gateway leads to a stone corri- 
dor with rows of pillars on either side. The corridor, 
before passing the gateway, J<:, called the Ashta Laksh- 
nii Mandapam, and tlie second corridor the Minakshi 
Nayakka Mandapam, having been built by Minakshi 
Nayak, Diwan of a ruler who preceded Tirumala. 
Some of the pillars of the temple have for capitals tlie 
curved plantain-flower bracket so general at Vijayana- 
gar. This is said by some to be the Hindu cornucopia. 
At the end of one of the corridors, one hundred and 
sixty-six feet long, is a large door of brass, which has 
stands to hold many lamps that are lighted at night. 
. , . Close by is a quadrangle with a teppa Kulum 
(tank). This tank is called Swamapushpa-karini or 
Patramarai, 'Tank of the Golden Lilies.'" Another 
curious feature of tht- place is "a little chamber built 
by Queen Matigammal, who was seized and starved to 
death by her subjects about 1706 A. D., food being 
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placed so near she could see and smell but not touch 
it. A statue of her lover, the Brahman Achchaya, is 

on the west side of the tank, and on the ceiling there is 
his portrait opposite to one of the Queen. Round the 
tank runs an arcade. 

"On the north and east sides the walls of the cor- 
ridor are jaintcd with rci)rescntatirjns of the most 
famous pag-odas in India; from the south side a very 
good view is obtained of the different towers of the 
gopuras. On the northwest side is the belfry, with an 
American belt of fine tone." 

From this comparatively unobstructed view of two 
gateways, you may deduce a fair conception of the 

nine; it is necessary that you should obtain at least one 
interior view (hat will help ynii ni some measure to 
understand the many wonderful places within these 
gates and walls. You see I am constantly complain- 
ing, in our itinerary, of our limitation to one hundred 
positions, but I have made stereographs here of the 
Tank of the Golden Lilies, of the Hall n{ a Thousand 
Pillars, the Qionhrie and other chief things in this 
temple. One glimpse, however, you must have now to 
stir up your imagination; therefore w,c will take 
another position before a corridor showing some 
spirited figures which form a line of pillars. 

Pottitirm 99. Orotesqae fancy and patient nkitt of 
Hindu Hculptors—plllara of the Temple, Madura 

You have heard so much and ruaylH" you have read 
so much about wonderful detail, abmit elaboration of 
sculpture, about carving and all that, that you may sus- 
pect extravagant fancy or verbal exaggeration, buf 
surely this view will remove any such suspicion. 
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You have before you some of the pillars in the 
facade of that part of the temple called the Choultrie ; 
these present to the eye an evidence beyond gainsay 
of what is contained within those nine gateways. In 
the matter of artistic work and patient toil, is there not 
as much here to wonder at as in the Pyramids of 
Egypt? And this is merely a small appendage of the 
vast aggregate ; this great hall was also built by Tir- 
umala, who built all tlie later portion5 of the temple. 
It is three himdred and thirty-three feet in length, and 
one hundred and five in width. The gate-tower by the 
Choultrie has doorposts of single blocks of granite 
sixty feet in height. It required twenty-two years to 
build and cost five millions of dollars — I mean this one 
hall alone. 

It is related that when this wonderful structure was 
finished the king brottght his queen, a princess of the 
house of Tanjore, to see and wonder at his achieve- 
ment. The qneen had often boasted of her father's 
greatness ; the king asked her, as she looked upon this 
wonderful structure, if her father had anything like 
it. "Like this? Why, the sheds in which my father 
keeps his cattle are finer," replied the conceited queen. 
The king threw his dagger at her producing a wound 
which caused her death, \iter twenty-two years of 
labor and an expenditure of five millions, it was surely 
a heartless snub, to say nothing about a He, and it cost 
the queen her life. 

Six of these wonderful pillars are Yali, which is the 
name of a conventionalized lion entering much into 
architectural structures in southern India. These lions 
alternate with figures of the Pandu brothers. The first 
figure is that of Arjuna, the great archer, wit!i his 
famous bow, and beyond that first lion is Bhimha with 
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his club; other brothers represented are not just now 
in view. 

In and around these bewildering places arc flocks 
of sacred doves, and great live elephants are swinging 
lazily at their tethers. A small contribution would en- 
title you to a journey about the labyrinth of temple 
buildings on the back of one of those temple pets. In 
the central hall near the exit you would find great num- 
bers of vendors of all sorts of trashy articles and dust- 
covered, greasy sweetmeats. You wonder why such 
conditions are allowed in the midst of miracles of art 
and architecture, which, if in Europe or America, 
would be guarded with scrupulous exactness and vigi- 
lant care ; but the West will never understand the 
East, and that is why we cannot understand this con- 
dition of things. 

The Choultrje of which these pillars form a part 
consists of four rows of columns, about thirty in a 
row, no two alike, and all richly carved in allegoric 
and historical designs. It was built for the reception 
of the presiding deity, who consented to leave his dark 
abode and jjay the king an annual visit here on con- 
dition that he would build a hall worthy of his divinity, 
and in which the king and his courtiers could be suit- 
ably entertained. 

We cannot here take a third position to see the sweep 
and fnajesty of the great central corridor sculptured 
from end to end ; but in our next and last position I 
will show you a corridor which was built at about the 
same time, and which corresponds in design and in 
elaboration of sculpture with the Choultric. 



The corridor to which I refer is in a great temple on 
I island lying between the southern end of India and 
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Ceylon. At Madura we were within one hundred and 
fifty miles of Ceylon and about the same distance from 
Cape Comorin, the extreme southern end of India. 
There is an island lying between Ceylon and the south- 
ern end of the great peninsula, called Paumben or 
Manaar Island, in the Straits of Manaar. It forms a 
part of a shoal which in. old geographies was called 
Adam's Bridge, almost connecting- Ceylon and India. 
On this Island of Paumben or Manaar is the Temple 
of Ramisseram or Rameswaram. There is a channel 
in the shoal through which moderate sized steamers 
can pass ; you see therefore that Adam's Bridge is not 
in practicable condition ; so to reach tlie island one 
must either take a small sailing craft from the India 
mainland, or a steamer from Colombo. Going from 
Madura it is easier to take a train to the nearest 
point on the Indian shore, whence a sail of a few miles 
leads to the Island of Paumben. a low sandy plain, 
eighteen miles long and two and a half wide, covered 
with acacia trees, A drive of seven miles from the 
boat-landing would bring us to our last position in the 
great Ramisseram Temple. 



Position loo. Corridor seven bandred feet iong, in 
the splendid granite Temple of RRiaiaaeram, 
P»ttmben Island 

We are here in the hundredth and last position of our 
itinerary, in the south corridor, looking east, in the 
wonderful temple of Ramisseram. We are one hun- 
dred miles southeast of Madura; one himdred and 
eighty miles directly north of Colombo, and about one 
hundred and forty northeast of Cape Comorin. This 
is one of the most sacred shrines in India — for the 
island belongs to India and not to Ceylon. The island 
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is inhabited by Brahtnans and their followers who are 
supported chiefly by the revenues of the temple. The 
tcmpk" is near the northern shore on slightly rising 
ground, in a quadrangular enclosure six hundred and 
fifty-seven by one thousand feet. It is great in area, 
but its elevation is less thaii that of other temples we 
have visited, its greatest licigbt being one hundred and 
twenty feet, while the entrance gateway is one hun- 
dred feet It is built mostly of a dark, hard limestone, 
anil tratlilion declares that it was built by one Raja 
Sekkarar of Kandy and with stone brought from Cey- 
lon. 

The walls everywhere as you see here, are a maze of 
sculpture and statuary. Tbis corridor is seven hundred 
feet in length and this is only one of many. The nave 
of St Peter's is six hundred feci and none of the great 
English cathedrals over five hundred feet. The cen- 
tral corridor, if not interruplfd by a central eiuatlrainj^u- 
lar court, wuuld be over cijilit Inindred feet in length. 
The glory of Ramisseram is its corridors; four thou- 
sand feet of these grand galleries are from thirty to 
ftjfly feet in width and nearly tweiity-fivt' in lu-igliL. 
The ceiling is fonncd of huge monolithic slabs often 
forty feet in length. 

This gallery space in every direction is covered with 
the richest carving in endless variety of design, It 
is a matchless example of the Dravidian style. This is 
the corridor which I likened to the central hall of tlic 
Choultrie at Madura. It has been estimated that this 
one corridor of Ramisscram would cost an amount 
er|ual to the entire cost of the Choultrie which was 
$5,000,000. Four thousand feet of galleries in tliat 
ratio would cost something like $30,000,000. 

Fergusson says: — "If it were proposed to select one 
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temple which should exhibit all the beauties of the 
Dravidian style in their greatest perfection, and at the 
same time exempli fv all its characteristic defects of 
design, the choice would almost inevitably fall upon 
that at Ramisseram. In no other tempk has the same 
amount of patient industry been exhibited as here. 
. . . The temple^ its ceremonies, and its attendants 
are maintained from the revenue of fifty-seven vil- 
lages, yielding an annual income of about £4,500 
($22,500). 

"The central corridor leading from the sanctuary 
is adorned on one side by portraits of the Rajas of 
Ramnad in the seventeenth century, and. opposite them, 
of their secretaries. Even they, however, would he 
tolerable, were it not that within the last few years 
they have been painted with a vulgarity that is incon- 
ceivable on the part of the descendants of those who 
built this fane. Not only they, however, but the whole 
of the architecture has first been dosed with repeated 
coats of whitewash so as to take off all the sharpness 
of detail, and then painted with blue, with green, red 
and yellow washes, so as to disfigure and destroy its 
effect to an extent that must be seen to be believed. 
Nothing can more painfully prove the desr^adation to 
which our system has reduced the population than this 
profanity. No upper class, and consequently, no re- 
finement, now remains : and the priesthood, instead of 
being high-bred and intellectual Brahmans, must be 
sunk into a, state of debasement from which nothing 
can probably redeem them." 

Is it possible to conceive of a greater or more un- 
pardonable desecration than this; that these endless 
walls and ceilings, decorated with exquisite hand-craft, 
extending altogether nearly one mile, and representing 
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in time, decades and generations, and multiplied mil- 
lions in money, should be smeared and defaced by the 
meanest and most ignoble of all industrial solutions — 
whitewash? Tfiis ruinous and desecrated condition 
of the woaderfnl monuments of a great past is mani- 
fest in all parts of the country. Even many princes of 
great wealth today seem to care less for tlie preserva- 
tion of the marvelous achievements of their superior 
ancestors than for showy palaces and gilded elephants. 
That which has been done in restoration and presci^a- 
tion we must credit chiefly to English initiative. 

Could our long itinerary of one hundred places have 
a grander goal than this noble fane, on the historic 
causeway over which — according to tradition — our first 
]>arcnts passed as refugees from Paradise Lost to a 
Paradise sought in Lanka the Resplendent? 

This is our last position and our long journey is at 
an end. Here we arc surrounded by waters traversed 
by Sindbad the Sailor on his voyage to Ceylon, the 
Island of Serendib. From the gilded dome of Ramis- 
seram over our heads, India's "coral strand" could 
be descried gleaming in the rays of the setting sun, 
while from the eastward not far away blow the "spicy 
breezes" of Ceylon. 
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TBJ^ IfAND OF INDIA 

The Asiatic continent is so much larger than other 
grand divisions of the earth^much larger than Afri- 
ca, four times as large as Europe, and exceeding inl 
area North and South America combined — that maps 
made on the same scale would be impracticable on ac- 
count of their size; consequently, they arc made on 
a greatly reduced scale in school and other books. 
Few people in their casual reference to a map ever 
consider the scale on which it is made. This I have 
always found to be a difficulty with school atlases, 
where maps of the United States, Europe, Asia and 
Africa are on pages of the same size, while on dif- 
ferent scales. The matter of relative size deduced 
from different scales is a little too occult for the 
pupil and a little too tedious to leave a permanent im- 
pression on the ordinary adult. 

Neither do the degrees of latitude and longitude 
covered by a country give an adequate idea of its ex- 
tent, for degrees of longitude vary with every degree 
of latitude, and to many readers a degree of either 
has little signifacance, not knowing the number of 
miles in a degree. While I might state that the great 
empire of India extends over about twenty-eight de- 
grees of latitude and about the same of longitude^j 
and embraces an area of one and a half million square 
miles, you will understand its size better if I outhne 
a corresponding area in our own country: — A line 
formed by the Rocky Mountains and the boundary 
between Mexico and the United States, continued to 
a point a little south of Yucatan, and another line 
from Maine to the same point, would enclose a tri- 
angular section nearly the same in shape and size as 
the three-cornered penin'iula of India. 

And. again, if we take the entire population of the 
United States— eighty millions — ^and multiply by four, 
we shall have the population of India. If we wish 
to build up a comparative Indian empire in the United 
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States, we must herd together more than three hun- 
dred million;; within the prescribed limits. 

In boundaries, we must consider the Mexican front- 
age as that of the Arabian Sea, and the Atlantic sea- 
coast as that of the Bay of Beng'al. In Uie northern 
boundary, for the chain of great lakes we must sub- 
stitxitc the snowy Himalayas. The lakes extend from 
east to west only eiglit himdrcd miles, but in tlicir 
places the Himalayas will form the full length of the 
third size of our triangle or twice the len^h of tlie 
chain of lakes. Out of British America will have to 
be formed a Siberia and a Thibet; but we shall he 
short of territory by two millions of square miles. 
The Mexican ranges moved a little eastward will oc- 
cupy the place of the Western Ghauts, and the Rocky 
Moimtains will corrcsi>ond with the several offshoots 
of the Minialayas which contiiuie .southward from the 
main range to the Arabian Sea and which fonn the 
western barrier tlirough Afghanistan and Baluchistan, 
The Appalachian system, moved slightly southwani 
and reduced somewliat in altitude, will answer for the 
Eastern Ghauts. For an American counterpart of 
Siberia it will be necessary to fill in Hudson Bay (ex- 
cept a strip north and south four hundred miles long 
and forty-five miles wide for Lake Baikal), and also 
to remove the dense forest of the farmer to counter- 
feit the bleak steppes of the latter. 

But, before we can make this section of the United 
States conform to the Indian peninsula at the south, 
it will be necessary for the Mississippi to silt up the 
Gulf of Mexico and then be moved westward several 
hundred miles to take the place of the Indus, and to 
discharge its waters into the Arabian Sea where Mexi- 
co now stands. The Mississippi, thus curtailed, would 
quite suitably represent the Indus, and its great feeder, 
the Sutlej, which has a course of eighteen hundred 
miles. 

The metropolis of each is situated near the sea 
.and near the mouth of a great river; but the FTudson, 
nth its feeble affluent the Mohawk, would have to 
lengthened, greatly expanded, and even sanctified 
well, to be a worthy substitute for the holy Ganges. 
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If the reader will examine the general map of In- 
dia which accompanied this bcxjk. he will Rnd it gives 
an interesting comparison of the respective areas of 
India and one of the United States of America. 

In considering India physically, the Himalayas are 
so dominant a feature ihal other mountains arc quite 
ignored both in books and maps, anrl all south of the 
great northern ranged is classed as "the plains." Many 
maps give no indication of mountains save the Hima- 
layas ; this leads to the conclusion that the great 
stretches of territory southward belong to what is 
called the plains. This is quite misleading;. The best 
informed divide the vast territory into four sections; 
the first, embracing tlie range of Himalayas; the sec- 
ond, aU that portion of the north within the basin of 
the great river system — this is properly, "the plains"; 
the third begins with the rise from the river plains 
and extends to the extreme south. This third division 
forms a much divcrsitied plateau two thousand feet 
high, bounded on the west and east by tlic Western 
and Eastern Ghauts respectively. Two nearly parallel 
ranges extend well across the country from west to 
east towards the north of this plateau; the northern 
is called the Vindhya range, the southern is the Sat- 
pura range and forms the northern bomidary of that 
portion of India known as the Dcccan. The western 
mountain boundary of the Deccan has an average 
elevation of three thousand feet, while the B!astem 
Ghauts have scarcely half that height. The fourth 
division includes Burma, now a part of the empire. 

it must not be inferred, however, that because the 
Dcccan i.s a plateau or table-land it is level ; it t.s far 
otherwise, being broken in its surface and contain- 
ing elevations of over eight thousand feet. Between 
the Vindhya and Satpura ranges is a fertile valley 
one hundred miles in width, watered by the sacred 
Narbada river. 

On account of their vastness and supremacy of 
grandeur it would be presumptuous to attempt any 
fanciful description of the Himalayas. I wilt therefore 
only refer to them in a matter-of-fact way in con- 
nection with the northern boundary of the empire. 
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The exact limits of the range are not easy to define. 
In some places it spreads north and south over three 
hundred miles in width ; at other places it narrows 
to <ine hundred miles, so that aji averafi^c width of one 
hundred and fifty or two hundred miles will be not 
far amiss ; and that part of the range which may be 
consi^lered as formiiij; the iiorthcm boundary of In- 
dia may be estimated at two thoasand miles in length, 
not including the Hindu Kush. 

At the eastern end of this vast and impassable bar- 
rier there is a junction with Burmese ranges which 
extend north and south ; and at the nortliwcst, where 
the range is continuous with the Hindu Kush, there 
are various southward oflFshoots, chief of which are 
the Siilaiman Hills which extend three hundred»miles 
southward tlirough the I'unjali; thence several lower 
ratiges continue through lialuchistan to the sea. When 
wc note this stu|ien<lous mountain wall on the north- 
west, north, and northea>it, from sea to sea, we rec- 
ognize the strong natural defenses of the empire 
against her most likely enemies. Before firearms came 
into use, walls were the most common and relia- 
ble means of repelling the attacks of an enemy. Walla 
were always around the ancient cities. The Chinese 
built their northern frontier; and still mountain 
fortresses are looked upon as the most impregnable 
of intrenchments, anil mountain elevations as in- 
vulnerable and inexpensive forts. 

Thus we see what a mighty enceinte nature has 
reared around the land approach to India, a stronger 
defense than tlic 370,000 soldiers whom England 
maintains chiefly to defend this northern border. 

These formidable mountain walls serve not only as 
barriers against the enemy, but have an even more 
inipnrtant puriwsc as reservoirs of the river system 
which irrigates and fertilizes the entire country. 
Mountains, especially if rocky and unproductive, are 
Itioked upctn as so much waste land; this is a com- 
mon mistake. While they may sometimes be disas- 
trous storm -producers, they are at the same time, the 
chief makers of streams, and the streams are the im- 
jiortant irrigators of the plains. W^hat would India 
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do without the Indus, the Ganges, the Brahmaputra 
and their tributaries, whose perennial supphes are 
from the snowy storage of the Himalayas. The coun- 
try wuLild be depopulated. What would have been the 
fate of Kgj-pt in the past or what would it be in Uie 
presenE, except for the moisture which has been iii- 
terceptcd. held, and then re-distributed through the 
generous Nik*, from the mountains of eastern Africa? 
She would be one with the desert by which she is 
hemmed in on either side. As the Himalayas are the 
highest mountains in' the world, so are they the great- 
est wndensers of clouds and moisture, as shown by 
the amount of precipitation along their seaward fronts. 

It is not uninteresting to note where In connection 
with the Himalayas is the ^eatest rainfall in the en- 
tire world; so if you will turn to the accompanying 
general map of Iiiilia. you will find indicated the city 
of Dacca nortlieast of Calcutta; one hundred and thir- 
ty-five miles northeast of Dacca there is a hill-station 
calletl Cherra Puuji, at an elevation of between four 
and five thousand feet and on the Cossyah Hills. 
This is where the monsoon rains first strike the range, 
and where the average annua! rainfall is five hun- 
dred and twenty-three inches, or ovey forty feet. In 
ISfJl there was here a fall of eight hundred and five 
inches (sixty-seven feet), enough, as Hunter says, to 
drown a three-story house. Here all the pluvian 
forces seem to concentrate their energies to make 3 
record for the imperial range, as well as a record of 
generosity in the irrigation of the arid plains. 

The Himalayas consist of two irregidarly parallel 
ranges with the table-land of Thibet north of them. 
The dip between the ranges is the source of the two 
great river systems, that of the Indus and that of the 
Brahmaputra, which are here scarcely fifty miles 
apart and in an almost unexplored region in the trough 
between the two ranges of the Himalayas. The rivers 
take opposite courses, each of about eighteen hundred 
miles and discharge their waters into the sea fifteen 
hundred miles apart. The Brahmaputra has pierced 
the range far eastward near Burma, and the Indus 
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arwl the StiUcj liavc forced a passage towards tbc 
wentrni cnrl of the range. 

Where thrxe great rivem found a passage throu^ 
the rrx'ky wall«i at the lowest levels, so did the earliest 
(orfiKn itiigr»t<»r> and invaders; the principal passes 
fire at Liu- Durtheaitt and tlie northwest. Nearly all tlie 
Invading armicii have entcre<l India from the north- 
went and hy the different passes in tliat direction. 
Here i» the well-known Khaiber Pass so carefully 
Kiiardcii al all times by the English. The Kuram 
nuw, the Gwalari TasH and the famous Boian Pass 
lire all Kotith of ilie Khaihi-r Pass in the range run- 
ning tuLilIiwanl In (lie northwest border. These passes 
Imvp Im'i'h iniptn'tJiiU galcways during conflicts be- 
tween tin- Ainerr (if Afgliancvtan and thi* F.nglish, and 
on aiviiunt t»f tlu- Atneer's intrigues with the Russians. 
Willi llidiicliisl.'uv luutcr control of the English, and 
the Ameer under an atnnial $600,000 friendship sub- 
itidy, thix frontier for the prcAcnt is umhsturbed. 

FRODUCTS 

One can scarcely believe, that, with so vast a popu- 
Intion, India ean have uncultivated 140,0()0.00n acres 
of cuUivalite land. Hesides feeding her own teem- 
ing niillion<i. in l*.K):l-4 she cx]>orted tea to the value 
of $'.N.iHh>.0*M> with fnltv $;W.I)(X>.0<)0 worth of wheal. 
$i;:i,0O0.(HX» in rice. $70,000,000 worth of jute, and 
$1 1A.(HH>.(HH> in nuinufacturcd goods. In the same jrear 
her cyiwrt** excwled her impons by §220.000.000. 

There arv few kinds of crc^ iKtt raised in some 
|vArt of India. Iter extremes of latitude and varyii^ 
Uttiiiides atTorvI suitable conditions for both trofiicil 
and nortltent pnxliicts. FVople often fof|^ that the 
kigher ahitudcs correspond with more northeni tones 
in %-«vetahte pnMhKtkm as well as in dimatic coodi- 
tions. Whewt grcws m the TaOey of tbe Xaiteifa m 
centnl lodia; but it is mosdy piod m ej m Ae aoctlK 
west. .A|i|»le» are gnmn m Muudi e »» India, hoi it 
naticn&. Inansi core is gustm m neaily cviri pw^ 

k it is not «slafik c«o«»and b poortjr >i i l l »J iiil 

IV pp'yrw, iwiinBi llBt noe b the iwniuy al faoi 
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of the people. This is an error; while it is truly said 
that it supplies the greater part o( the food of the 
human race, it is not the staple article in the food 
supply of the Indian people. Rice can be raised ad- 
vantageously only in the low-lands and river valleys 
where there is an ample vifater source, it being" es- 
sentially a water cereal. Much of India is table-land 
and insufficiently watered for rice production. We are 
told by those w^lt informed that the many kinds of 
millets and pulses are the staple food grains for the 
masses; and this one readily beHeves when he travels 
Over the country and sees the universality of those 
crops. Rice is tlie chief crop and con.sequcntly the 
main article of diet in the Ganges delta, where it 
is claimed tlicre are nearly a hundred different va- 
rieties. This region i^ low and level, and one seems 
to pass through interminable stretches of rice-coun- 
try- — a .sort of archipelago of rice-fields bordered by 
yellow and green walls of feathery bamboos. 

Jute is produced mostly in the delta of the Gan- 
ges and the Brahmaputra ; tea, coffee and cinchona 
among the lower mountains and foot-hills ; tobacco, 
from the Himalayas tu Cape Comorin ; indigo and 
suga.r-cane, in every part of the low country. The 
mango is the apple of India. It is greatly esteemed 
by many; others tell us, with a grave shake of t3ie 
head, that the mango season and the cholera season 
coincide. Books tell that India is famous for its 
fniits ; there are sonic delicious little bananas ; and 
there are guavas, durians, custard-apples, loquats. 
lemons, bread-fruit and jak-fruit and many other 
novelties in the fruit line, but if our grapes, pears, 
peaches, apples, strawberries, etc., had to be sup- 
planted by these Indian fruits, I would go into mourn- 
ing immediately. I am personally somewhat skeptical 
about the wholesome effect of tropical heat on both 
fruits and vegetables. I even somehow prefer peo- 
ple reared under the moral influence of Jack Frost. 

CLIMATE 

To most western people the climate is the great 
terror and deterrent to travel and life in India- tt 
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is tnic that the excessive heat in places at certain 
seasons is very trying to most people, but the prev- 
alence of such serious maladies as bubonic plague and 
cholera is more terrifying than it need be. 

Climate Is much affected by local conditions, and 
tlicmiomctric lines have no regard for latitude ; the 
temperature during hot weather is much higher at 
Lahore than at Calcutta six hundred miles further 
south. Delhi, Apra, t-ucknow, and IJcnarcs, away 
from the coast, arc hotter during the warni season 
than Calcutta three hundred miles south of those 
places. Of course, the seasons arc not spring, suni- 
nier, autumn, and winter, but cold, hot, and wet. The 
vaU\ season in the north, that is, in the latitude of 
Uellii and the Ganges valley, averages about 65° 
Fahrenheit. That surely is a delightful temperature, 
and it continues through the months of Novcmijer, De- 
cember, January and February. During those cool 
months there is little rain ; the sky is generally clear ; 
the sun in the middle of the day is warm, hut not 
hot. A light fire will often be required at night, and 
an overctXLt for a walk in the early morning. This 
part of India during this season offers typical Egfyp- 
tian winter weather : and what more could be de- 
sired ? 1 have spent December and January in Delhi, 
and I consider llio: climate at this season ideal ; it is 
often dusty at this time, but dust is not climate al- 
though a result of fine climate. Bombay at tlic same 
season will average between 75* and 80" Fahrenheit, 
while, in the sul>-I-Iinialayas, there is a mild winter 
with considerable snow-fall. From Bombay to Cape 
Comorin the temperature for the same months differs 
hut slightly from that of Bombay. 

It is evident from these facts that no one need fear 
heat in India during the cool months. 

The heat begins to increase in March, and in Bom- 
bay and Calcutta this month may be called hot; in 
southcni India and Ceylon April is by many con- 
sidered the hottest month. In middle and northern 
idia tlie heat is daily increasing; the southwest hot 

nd blows steadily and often strongly. By June 

try blade of grass is withered, and many trees sus- 
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ceptible tQ beat and draught become scorched and 
withered and appear dead. The lively, ever-present 
rooks are everywhere open-beaked — lolling from the 
heat. Everything" seeks shade. People remain well 
indoors after ten in the morning till mid-afternoon; 
they are wary of the dangerous Indian sun; it seems 
to have a malignant ray not experienced in the west- 
ern sun. Nearly all Europeans wear what they call 
a solan topee (a pith sun-hat) as a protection against 
the much dreaded stin. Aly own opinion in reference 
to this evil Sun is that his rays in India are the same 
as elsewhere at the same angle or altitude, that it is 
the alniospheric condition which makes the strong 
sun oppressive and sometimes dangerous. Humid at- 
mosphere is the deadly opprcs,sor in hot countries the 
world over. I have siiffered less from heat at 110" in 
the desert regions of Rajputana than from 83' in 
Bombay or Colombo where humidity is great. The 
hot season in India ia not considered unhealthful; ef- 
fluvia are banished l>y drought and malarial poisons 
seem to be held in suspension until the wet season, 
when rain hastens decomposition and liberates ex- 
halations. The worst of the hot season is that it 
makes travel and "getting about" uncomfortable and 
often oppressive : the nights arc hot. and sleep is 
nearly impossible without the constant use of the pun- 
kah, which is a long heavy fan suspended over every 
bed and dining-room table. The bedroom punkahs 
are swtnig throughout the night by men whom you 
must hire for that purpose, called punkah- wallahs 
(punkah-fellows). 

So much has been said about the intolerable heat 
of India that would-be visitor.s are intimidated, There 
is no way by which 1 can convey a more correct idea 
of the heat to be encountered during the hot season, 
than by saying that it is exactly like what we call 
a "hot spel!" in New York in mid-summer; there is 
no appreciable difiFerence. except that there Is no re- 
mission of the heat in Tndia during the bnt season, 
.cave possibly a stronger breeze on certain days. 

Towards the end of the hot period there is always 
an anxious looking for the rains to commence, and 
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we cannot wonder at this — the ground is parched, and 
desert-like; the flocks are half starved and suffering; 
agriculture, the source of all wealth and plcntitude, is 
paralyzed ; the pluvial advent replenishes and revivi- 
fies the entire Indian world. The coming of the rains 
is nature's awakening; the whole landscape springs 
into sudden verdure and echoes with bird-song. The 
beginning nf tlit- wet svason is called the "bursting of 
the monsoons" and is always amiounccd by telegraph 
from Ceylon where the advance raiu-cluuds first strike 
the coast. The.se moisturc-ladcn winds blow from the 
•louthwe-st and continue during July, August and Se|>- 
tctnber. This period constitutes tlie third Indian sea- 
son. The temperature is lowered, but dampness is 
increased, and this is the season when fever is more 
prevalent and ciiolera and plague arc more common ; 
but even in this .season, wliich is considered the worst, 
there is little to be apprehcn<lcd from these or other 
maladies if a jjerson have sufficient sense and pnidence 
to take reasonable care of himself. Far more dan- 
gerous than fevers, cholera or plague is the universal 
sin of intemperance in eating and drinking. Nature 
always penalizes intemperance in eatinfj; and drink- 
ing, particularly in India and all hot countries. "Whis- 
key and soda" i.s the pass-word in King F.dward's 
oriental empire. The climate has heat enough with- 
out alcoholic caloric. If you think the trite old 
proverb: — "\V]u'ti in Rome, <lo as tlie Romans do." 
a good one, try it in India, and I will guarantee for 
you some of the ailments which Europeans usually 
charge to the climate. 

An average temperature during the hot season over 
a greater part of India as far north as Delhi. Luck- 
now and Benares is approximately 85° Fahrenheit in 
the shade — not a high mark of temperature, but it 
must be remembered that 85° is an average, and that 
00" is not imusual. The highest reachetl during the 
last hot season I s]xmu in India was 122 J^° in the 
shade, in a notably hot locality in the northwest. Dur- 
ing llie wet season the temperature often falls fifteen 
degrees. 

There is one important off-set to the high tempera^ 
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ture which should be borne in mind by those contem- 
pladngf travel or residence in India. There are many 
elevations where charming hill stations can be reached 
in a railway journey of a few hours. Thrnughout the 
northern range of the Himalayas there are many such 
places — there is Dehra Dun at an elevation of twen- 
ty-three hundred feet, Naina Tal at six thousand feet, 
Simla and Darjeeling at from seven to eight thou- 
sand feet, and southward from Bombay to Cape 
Comorin there arc many high and cool levels quite 
above the torrid plains. All these places constitute 
veritable little mountain paradises, beautiful with 
parks, drives, lakes and shade-trees — delightful and 
invigorating bits of home conditions in a tropical 
clime; they are the geographic and climatic benedic- 
tions of India, and the traveler is never far from some 
of them. 



THB STOSY OP INDIA 

Frnni indications discovered in the valley of thr 
Narbada it is evident that India had a neolithic period 
far back in her prehistoric dawn. The oldest traces 
are tliose of agate knivtrs ; they were succeeded by 
polished flint implements, and then still nearer the his- 
toric period have been discovered mounds and stone 
circles of a monumental character, showing the use 
of iron and enclosing articles of copper and gold. In- 
deed, it seems to be the natural law of primal man's 
development to advance by slow degrees, utilizing and 
conquering environments, from the flints, stone, and 
rude pottery, up to the present age of steel, or should 
I say of gold? We see a corresponding order in dif- 
ferent pans of the world, and all in accordance with 
man's rational organization and material requirements. 

We must leave the prehistoric in India as we leave 
it in other parts of the world — read only by sepulchral 
monurncnls. aiid by rude implements lo serve early 
man's first impulses of necessity. There are at the 
present time many aboriginal tribes in different parts 
of the country, but it is impossible to identify any of 
them with the remotely prehistoric* 

Following the stone age, that is, over three thousand 
years ago. there seems to have been an influx from 
the northcaftt and also from the northw^est ; the rude 
invaders from the northeast were of Thiheto-Rurman 
origin, and Kolarian; the descendants of the former 
still inhabit the eastern sub-Himalayas, while the 
Kolarians and their descendants have always occu- 
pied the eastern ranges of the central table-land. 
Nothing seems to be known of the Kolarians before 
their appearance in India. The first invaders from 
the northwest were Dravidians, and whence they came 
is not exactly known ; they first occupied the Punjab, 
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but were ^adually pushed southward by the superior 
Aryan hosts that followed them. Now the descendants 
of the Dravidians are scattered in many tribes over 
the south-country ; in the Sanskrit language the gen- 
era! namie for the country tliey once occupied was 
Dravida. 

It will be well to keep in mind these early settlers, 
because in our itinerary over India we shall have an 
opportunity to admire some wonderful examples of 
their architecture; but it must not be forgotten that 
the term Dravidian has a very wide range of applica- 
tion, that it is a general terra for the ancestry of a 
great number of different tribes, primarily of the 
same origin. India is a vast ethnological museum with 
a rather vague classification of exlilbits, not unlike 
America with her numerous aboriginal races ; but in 
the former, there has been a commingling of races for 
three thousand years, whereas America has been 
known for only a few hundred years. 

The historic period of India begins with that won- 
derful people from whom all tlie more progressive 
European nations were formerly believed to have 
sprung, the Aryans. 

■'Forty years ago the origin of the historic races' 
of Europe seemed to most scholars to have beeti 
definitely settled. It was believed that they came 
from Asia during the period of Aryan migration — 
possibly 1,50U years before the Christian era — and 
that they all belonged to the same race — the Aryan 
race. During the last two decades, however, that 
theory has been abandoned by modern scholars, as the 
result of most searching and exhaustive investigation. 
It does not come within the province of this chapter to 
enter into the details of this long and complicated con- 
troversy ; we can only give some of the general con- 
chisions. Thus, for example, in the opinion of one ol 
the most competent scientists of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the late Thomas H. Huxley, the three principal 
race types of Europe are European types — not Asiatic. 
In the revised edition of his works, published in 189G, 
he maintains that the evidence on the question is con- 
sistent with the supposition that three race types of 
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Aryan-speaking people 'have existed in Europe 
throughout historic times, and ver>' far back to pre- 
historic times.' And he adds : "There is no proof of 
any migration of Asiatics into Europe west of the 
Dnieper down to the time of Attila, fourth century, 
A. D."" 

Sir William Hunter says: — "The languages of 
Europe and India, although at first sight they seem 
wide apart, are merely diffi'renl growths from the 
original Aryan speech. This is especially true of the 
common words of family life. The names for father, 
mother, brother, sister and widow are the same in 
most of the Aryau languages, whether spoken on the 
hanks of the Ganges, of the Tiber, or of the Thames. 
Thus the word daughter, which occurs in nearly all 
of them, has been derived from the Arjan root dugh, 
to milk, and perliaps preserves the memory of the 
time when the daughter was the little milkmaid in 
the primitive Ar\'an household." 

The four holy bonk-^ of llif Hindus consist of the 
early records of the Aryans in their own classic lan- 
guage, the Sanskrit ; tliese books are collectively called 
the Vedas. The first is caHeil the Rigvc»Ja, or Veda of 
praises or hymas ; the second the Samavcda, or Veda 
of chants or times. The Veda of prayers is called the 
Yajtirveda ; and the Atharvaveda is the Veda of the 
Atharvans (book of .spells). Most that is known of 
this ancient people is from these venerable works. 
The Rigveda contains an account of the first settle- 
ments of the Aryans in the Punjab. Orthodox Hin- 
dus, says Hunter, believe it existed "before all time." 
at least 3,000 years B.C. Oriental scholars conclude 
from astronomical facts to which it refers tliat it was 
written about 1400 B. C. Aryan progress over India 
is fjuiti' clearly set forth in the Rigveda. 

There is a remarkable rorrespondeiice Iwtween their 
divinities and those of Greece and Rome. They wor- 
shipped one God. but not one alone; they peopled the 
.imalayas with gods : they had a remarkably intelli- 
nt conception of the one God as .shown by the fol- 
ving Vedic hymn, quoted from Hunter;— 



"In the beginning there arose the Golden Child. 
He was the one born Lord of all that is. He 
establishcti the earth and sky. Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? He who 
gives life, he who gives strength; whose command 
all the Bright Gods revere : whose shadow is im- 
mortatity ; whose shadow is death. Who is the 
God to whom we shall oifer our sacrifice? He 
who, through his power, is the one king of the 
breathing and awakening world. He who gov- 
erns all, man and beast. Who is the God to whom 
we shall oifcr our sacrifice? 

He through whom the sky is bright and the 
earth firm ; he through whom the lieavtn was es- 
tabEishecl, nay, the highest heaven ; he who 
measured out the light and air. Who is the God 
to whom we shall offer our sacrifice? 

He who by his might looked even over the 
water-clouds; he who alone is God above all gods. 
Who is the God to whom we shall oflfer our sacri- 
fice? 



t, 



Women were held in high esteem (probably had 
equal rights). Marriage was held sacred. The bum- 
iug of widows was unknown. The aborigines buried 
their dead, but the Aryans practised cremation. The 
Aryans had blacksmiths, coppersmiths and goldsmiths ; 
they cultivated with a plow. They were physically and 
mentally superior to the aborigines; they had fair 
complexions, were strong featured, strong in char- 
acter and aggressive in spirit, indeed it may be said 
they showed all those characteristics which mark the 
marvelous civilization of their modem heirs. At first 
the Aryans held the aborigines in great contempt, call- 
ing them "fiatnoses" and other contemptuous names. 
After subduing, enslaving or driving them southward 
for centuries, the two races gradually began to inter- 
mingle and to intermarry. 

At this time in the early history of the Tnijian peo- 
ple, we come tn the orijjin of the Hindu religion; but 
that will be considered under the subject of religion*. 
(See page 362.) 
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Wt sec then how the country was filled up by sur- 
rounding peoples, Ihe Thibetans. Llunnesc. Kolarians. 
Dravidians and Aryans. A>i the enterprising Aryans 
spread a knowledge of the fertile lands which they 
had frjund other invaders from the surrounding tribes 
in their home-region followed, just as the pet^le do 
today when new sources of wealth are discovered and 
heralded over the world. 



OBEEK INVASION (327 tO 161 B. C.) 

Following the Aryans, the next important invasion 
was thai of the Greeks under Alexander the Great 
about 327 B. C. If the Aryans entered India about 
1400 B. C. they must have held sway for many cen- 
turies, possibly a thousand years, and, if during this 
great period of time the Greeks had been advancing 
along a line of civilization first taught to them by the 
Aryans, we !iee the oft-repeated historic fact of a con- 
quering and colonizing people educating their subjects 
to become their hostile competitors. 

Alexander advanced over the passes of the north- 
west and by the way of modem Attock; there he 
crossed the Indus and reached the Jhelum where he 
fought a battle with a local ruler named Poms, whom 
he defeated. He aftcrwardn marched southward as 
far as Amritsar. Near the Jhelum, Alexander built 
two memorial cities— one on the west bank of the 
river he named after hia famous charger Bucephala. 
This city was near the present city of Jalalpur; his 
famous horse was killed in this battle of the Jhelum. 

Alexander intended to march southward to the 
Ganges, but, when he found native forces gathering 
behind hirn, and saw that the great heat and fierce 
monsoon winds were dispiriting his troops, he de- 
cided to withdraw by a different route, knowing that 
by a single defeat his entire army might be lost. He 
led his army back to the Jhelum and followed that 
river and the Indus to MiiUan, the capital of the 
Punjab then and now. At Multan he fought a pitched 
iltle with the Malli; the great world conqueror wa.s 

vcrcly wounded in this battle. Farther down the 
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Indus, at the site of the modem town of Uchh. where 

his army campetl for a time, be built a city which he 
named Alexandria ; proceeding downward he founded 
another city — Patala, which at the present time is 
known as Haiderabad 

From Patala, Alexander sent a portion of his army 
by ships around the coast and by the Persian Gulf 
back to Su.sa. The other division he accompanied 
overland across Bajudiistan and Persia to the same 
point, ^vhich he reached in 325 B. C. During his two 
years' campaign in the northwest of India the great 
warrior made aUiances. estabUshed colonies, founded 
a few cities and planted some Greek garrisons, but 
subjugfated no provinces, nor did he make any im- 
portant conquest ; he, however, gave much territory to 
native chiefs who liad espoused his cause. After great 
privations he reached Susa where he sojourned to 
consummate a marriage with the daughter of Darius. 
Two years later he died at Babylon. 

After Alexander the Great, there were other Greek 
invasions ; the Greeks had established a powerful king- 
dom in Bactria, and Greek- B act rian invaders ad- 
vanced against the northwest frontiers; but they made 
no important conquests and founded no kingdoms. 
The most enduring traces of Greek occupation may 
be found in their beautiful sculptures and in their 
coins. On Buddhist statues are sometimes found 
Greek faces, and in temples may be seen Greek sculp- 
tures. 

SCYTHIAN INVASION (100 B. C. tO 500 A. D.) 

For about two hundred years after the Alexandrian 
expedition into the northwest of India, the Greek and 
Bactrian incursions continued ; and no sooner had 
those northern adventurers ceased to exploit the tempt- 
ing CIS- Himalayan regions, than other hordes com- 
irtenced to follow their example, coming from a region 
lying farther to the norlli and east. They embraced 
representations from various tribes, and formed a 
connecting link between Indian and Chinese history. 
Scythia being a vast country lying northward, these 
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new invaders from the north were generally called 
Scythians; tlicy are sometimes called Huns, owing to 
their similar characteristics and sometimes Tartars, 
because of a corresponding identity of qualities. F^'rom 
100 13. C to 500 A. D., that is, for six himJrcd 
years or longer, these restless and furious Scythians 
continued their incursions into northern India; theirs 
were the beginning of a series of aggressions which 
continm-fl down to the time of Timur and Genghis 
Khan, and which resulted in the founding of the 
Mogul empire. Some claim that Buddha was a 
Scythian. They drove out the Greek colony from 
Bactria, ami supijl anted what waft left of the Greek 
clement in the northwest of India. They established 
themselves securely in India ahout the beginning of 
the Christian era. founded n monarchy, and appoirted 
one Kanishka to be their king, who fixed his capital 
in Cashnu-rt- ; hut the limits of his kingtioin. extended 
from Tarkand on the north to Agra and Sind on the 
south. The Scythians adopted the Buddhist religion; 
and, wlivle the south countrii's adopted Buddhism as 
promulgated by Asoka's Council in 244 B. C, the 
Scythians at the north chose the same creed as ex- 
pounded by King Kanishka's Council in the year 40 
A. D., and wtiich became the Buddhism north of India 
from Scythia to Japan. It is believed that a large pro- 
portion of the population of northwestern India at 
the present time arc descendants of these Asiatic 
Northmen. There is considerable diversity of opinion 
as to the origin of races in the north of India, but it 
is not likely that the blood of a virile race, dominant 
six centuries, has been extingui.shcd. During that 
long period many vain attempts were made by Indian 
rulers to expel the Scythians. 

During the period wc have been considering, that 
is, between the advent of the Ar>'ans and that of the 
Scythians (1400 B. C. to 500 A. D.), two great world 
religions were founded, viz. : Buddhism and Brah- 
manism or Hinduism; and, if the space of time be 
extended forward less than a hundred years, it would 
include Mohammedanism, making three of the great 
religions of the world. Much of the history of India 



during these centuries is therefore relig^ious rather 
than political, and will be further considered under 
the subject of religions. As. however, Mohainmedan- 
ism was largely an aggressive and political religion, 
given to conquest of territory as welt as of converts, 
the Mohammedans must be classed among the other 
invaders of India. Mohammed died hi 16;J2. and with- 
in one hundred years after his death the crescent 
had been carried eastward to the Hindu Kush moun- 
tains ; but the new faith had not gathered strength to 
carry its forces into the midst of the contending hosts 
of Buddhism and Hinduisnr, 

Arab Moslem.s had conducted an expedition by sea 
to Thana and Broach on the south coast, and incur- 
sions were made into Sind, but there were no perman- 
ent results, although the invaders were not ex- 
pelled from Sind until 828 A. D. An opinion has pre- 
vailed that India was a complete conquest for Islam, 
but this is clearly disproven by historical facts which 
show that, while a series of invasions extended over 
eleven centuries, at no period did the Mohammedans 
rule over all India. 

The history of India during a millenium of foreign 
invasion was not unlike that of Europe when overrun 
by semi-barbaric hosts from the great breeding ground 
of early tiines. An account of all the attempts at con- 
quest during these many centuries would far exceed 
the limits of this synoptical sketch of Indian history. 

MOHAMMEDAN ASCENDANCY (1001 tO 1761 A. D.) 

This space of over seven centuries includes eight 
different dynasties, and the most celebrated of these 
was the line of Timur or Tamerlane, This famous 
warrior united the tribes of the north and west, crossed 
the northwest ranges and advanced on Dellii. where he 
defeated King Mahmud and entered the capital after 
a battle of five days, when the streets were impassable 
from the number stain. After a few days of festive 
debauchery, during which he praised God for his vic- 
tory, as conquerors iisiir^Hy rto. tie proclaimed himself 
king. He crossed the ( ianges, laid waste Hardwar 
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and Meerut with great slaughter, and returned to his 
own ca|)iUil at Saniarltand laden with tlie loot of war. 
Although Timur had proclaimed himself king, the 
title lapsed till his grandson Baber revived it and re- 
covered possession of Delhi and other cities ; Baber. 
a descendant of Timur, was the first to bear the title, 
(jfcat Mogul. 

The advent of the Mogid dynasty brings us to the 
golden age of old India, and when our itinerary takes 
us to Delhi and Agra and places near the capital of 
the Great Moguls, we shall see ui their marvelous 
architectural achievements eviilence of their wortliiness 
of claim to the term ''great'* as always a part of the 
distinguishing title of Uieir dyiiasty. 

T!ic: historic Mogul emperors descended from a 
wonderful line of ancestry: Baber. the first of the 
line, was a descendant of Timur, who was one of 
the warrior scourges of the world. Tirmir's father had 
been a Tartar and his mother a descendant of Genghis 
KJian, another warrior scourge. A grandson of Baber 
was Akbar the Great, whose reign extended from 
1556 to 1605 A. D., and who is looked upon as (he 
greatest and most enlightened sovereign who ever 
ruled in India, or indeed in Asia, until recent times. 
He consolidated and brought under his beneficent rule 
all of India north of the Vindhya range of mountains. 
He rceoneik-d Hindu feudal princes by placing them 
on an equality with the nobles of his rcaJm, He en- 
couraged agriculture; he honored the customs and 
laws of the Hindus; he enforced justice and abolished 
animal sacrifices; he legalized the remarriage of 
widows ; he discountenanced suttee; he was broad and 
tolerant in matters of religion. It is claimed by some 
that one of Akbar's wives was a Christian. Hunter 
says: — "On Fridays (the Sabbath of Islam), he 
loved to collect professors of many religions around 
him. He listened impartially to the arguments of the 
Brahnran and the Mussulman, the 2oroastriaii. the 
'vM, the Jesuit and the sceptic philosopher. The his- 
ry of his life, the Ahhar-namah, records such a con- 
■ence, in which the Christian jiriest, Rfdif, disputed 
th a body of Mohammedan muUas before an as- 
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sembly of the doctors of aU religions, and is allowed 
to have had the best of the argument." 

The last days of this truly ^eat man were embit- 
tered by the intrigues of his family, particularly his 
son Prince Selini, wlio succeeded to the throne of his 
father. Akbar the Great died in 1605. and was buried 
at Sikandarah in a magiiiticent mausoleum which we 
shall visit on our stereographic journey (Positions 
69-71). In 1873 the British Viceroy, Lord North- 
brook, presented a cloth of honor to be placed over the 
slab which covers the tomb of the greatest of the 
Great Moguls. 

Prince Selim succeeded to the throne of his father 
and was called Jehangir. His queen was the lovely 
Nur Mahal in Lalla Roohh. Akbar, the father, did 
not favor his son's symptoms of alliance with Nur 
Mahal, and sent her away and compelled her to marry 
a brave soldier. After the old emperor's death, Jehan- 
gir ordered the soldier-husband to relinquish his claim 
on the former sweetheart of him who was now em- 
peror. The soldier refused and was killed ; but, after 
a chaste and becoming retirement, Nur Mahal became 
Jehangir's empress. Jehangir in a measure followed 
the wise administration of his father, and labored with 
considerable zeal in the interests of his empire — when 
3ie was sober. He reigned twenty years and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Shah Jehan. 

Shah Jehan, the fifth Great Mogul, a grandson of the 
great Akbar, reigned from 1628 to 1658. He gained 
territory in the south, but lost some of his Asiatic prov- 
inces ; he maintained the splendor of his court ; he put 
to death his brother and alt scions of the Akbar family 
who might lay claim to the throne ; but in those days, 
it seems, an occasional murder of a rival aspirant was 
almost a prerc^ative of sovereignty. The peerless 
structures which he erected at Agra (see Positions 
66-68). are still witnesses to the world of the glory 
of ■the Mogul dynasty, for under Shah Jehan the Em- 
pirifr attained its highest point of strength and mag- 
nifii .¥nce. 

1 he son and successor of Shah Jehan was Aurang- 
zeb who somewhat increased the dominions of his 
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father, but at the same time terminated the reign of 

Great Moguls. When you read of the "Peacock 
Throne" that cost thirty nullions of dollars, and see the 
Taj Mai at Agra, and learn that tlie designer of so 
much lA;3uty was cruelly imprisoned in the fort at 
Agra by this Aurangzeb, you will agree with Hunter 
who says that: — "Akbar's dynasty lay under the 
curse of rebellious sons. As Jchangir had risen against 
his most loving father Akhar, and Shah Jehan had 
mutinied against Jeliangir; so Shah Jehan in his turn 
suffered from the intrigues and rebellion of his family. 
In 1657 the old king fell ill, and Aurangzeb, after a 
treacherous conflict with his brethren, deposed his 
father, and procl:iitne<l himself emperor in lfirt8. The 
unhappy emperor Jehan was kept in confinement for 
seven years, and died a State prisoner in the fort of 
Agra in 1G66/' We sec in this, as in all cases, whether 
of nations in olden times or in modern limes, and 
whether in governments or in families, what J will 
call the ingratitude of inheritance ; it seems to the 
writer, if in a brief historic narrative a i>rivate thought 
may be interjected, that, so great a part of govcm- 
nientat strife and fauiily strife has arisen ami con- 
tinues to arise from the law or aistom of succession 
and entailment, a practicable abolishment of the same 
would add to the progress and happiness of mankind. 
However, Aurangzeb reigned forty-nine years, was 
the source of much grief to others and came to grief 
himself. He was the last of tlie great Moguls. The 
year after his accession, he put to death his eldest 
brother. Within a second year, he had driven off a 
second brother who perished among savages ; a third 
brother was soon thereafter executed in prison; his 
invalid father was confined in the fort at Agra mourn- 
ing over his murdererl sons imtil his death. 

Aurangzeb spent twenty years of his reign in con- 
tinuous wars south of the Vindhyas. He was a 
bigoted Moslem ; he failed in carrying out the con- 
ciliatory policy of hrs great-grandfather, Akbar. A 
great, new. Hindu force had been increasing in power 
in the central and western part of the empire, called 
the Marathas; after long and bloody wars with the 
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Marathas he was compelled lo sue for terms of set- 
tlement ; terms were arranged, but were soon broken 
off by the haughty Maratha chiefs, and Aurangzeb 
fled to distant parts of the empire for safety and 
where he died in 1706. "On the approach of death," 
says Hunter, "he gave utterance in broken sentences 
to his worldly counsels and adieus, mingled with ter- 
ror and remorse, and closing in an ajjony of desperate 
resignation : 'Come what may. I have launched my 
vessel on the waves. Farewell ! Farewell ! Fare- 
well !' " 

Auran^zeb was the last of the great Moguls; tlic 
"great" were succeeded by eleven lesser Moguls. The 
former were all distinguished by many eminent quali- 
ties, while the latter had only the qualities which char- 
acterize a declining imperial line. The lesser Mogul Em- 
perors cover a period extending from 1707 to 1857. 
The last date of the period corresponds with the time 
of the great Indian Mutiny, and in that mutiny the 
last of the Mognl line took part with the Sepoys 
against the English. After the Mutiny was put down, 
this miserable residuant of a great dynasty was a 
prisoner in Delhi; {here, within the palace walls of his 
noble ancestors, he was sentenced to baoibhment to 
Rangoon, where he died in 1862. 

THE MAHRATTAS (1650 tO ISIS) 

There is a rugged mountainous region in central 
India, between Nagpor and the western coast, which 
was formerly called Maharastra (the Great Kingdom). 
The invincible warriors and throne-hunters known in 
Indian history as Mahratlas or Marathas. took their 
name from this, their homeland. They were primarily 
an uprising of the old Hindu element which had re- 
mained quiescent during the siqiremary of the Mognl 
empire. They were joined by the independent Mogul 
party in the south and became one of Ihc most formid- 
able army of raiders ever known. They were scat- 
tered throughout the Western Ghauts, mounted on 
hardy ponies and couSd be assembled quickly to repel 
an attack.' There were five Maliratta houses or 
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dynasties, with five capitals, and these five consti- 
tuted a powerful confederacy continually engaged in 
raiJs until brouft'lil into conHict wtUi the English in 
1775-1781; then a six-years' war ended in a treaty 
which ceded the islands of Salsctte and Elephanta to 
the English. 

A second war occurred between the Marathas and 
the English in 1803-1804, and a third war was fought 
in 1817-1S18. when the Peshwa surrendered to the 
English and his domain was annexed to the Bombay 
Presidency. The Peshwa (chief or prince) was held 
a prisoner at Bithiir, near CavsTiporc, and his son be- 
came the notorious Nana Sahib, the niost heartless 
and blood-thirsty fiend in the annals of crime. 

EUBOPEAN SETTLEMENTS — PORTUGUESE (1492-1640) 

Up to this time all invaders had approached India 
from landward; those from Etirope came by sea. Co- 
lumbus proposed a private invasion of India, but. by 
miscalculation, invaded America instead. Five years 
later Vasco da Gama sailed from IJ.sbon, taking an 
eastward course around Cape Horn, and reached 
Calicut on the Malabar coast after a voyage of eleven 
months. Arabs had established a trade on this coast 
and they showed great hostility to the European in- 
terlopers. The Calicut Raja reeeived the strange inar- 
iner with kindness; and after a sojourn of several 
months the voyager returned, hearing a letter from 
the Zamorin to the King of Portugal. Here follows 
the letter, the first greeting of India to Europe: — 
"Vasco da Cama, a nobleman of your household, has 
visited my kingdom, and has given me great pleasure. 
In my kingdom there is abundance of cinnamon, cloves, 
ginger, pepper and precious stones. What I seek 
from your ountry is gold, silver, coral and scarlet.*' 

Four years later Da Gama returned and bombarded 

'He Zamorin of Calicut who had treated him so kindly. 

uquerque came to India in 150J) and Da Gama a 

\ time in 1524. All the Portuguese except Alhuquer- 

treated the Indians with dastardly cruelty. They 

bigoted and fanatical crusaders rather than 
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traders. The native princes learned to love and honor 

Albuquerque, but despised his successors, who soon 
were supplanted by the hardier and better tempered 
Dutch and English. The only Portuguese possessions 
now in India (1907) are at Goa, Daman and Diu, all 
on the west coast — settlements embracing eleven hun- 
dred square miies with a population of 500,000. There 
are 30,000 Portuguese half-castes in Bombay called 
Eurasians, and about 20,000 in Bengal. - 

EUBOPEAKT SETTLEMENTS — DUTCH (1596-1758) 

Produce brought to Europe from India by the 
Portuguese kindled the spirit of exploration in the 
Dutch and English. The Dutch made three attempts 
to reach the Orient land of promise by the nortli pas- 
sage. Cornelius Houtman was the first Dutchman to 
double the Cape of Good Hope, in 1596. He followed 
the coast of Sumatra and established a post at Ban- 
tam in Java, the first foot-hold of the Dutch in the 
Orient. In 1619 they made Batavta their chief head- 
quarters in the East. Near the same time they dis- 
covered Australia and founded the city of New 
Amsterdam (New York) in America. During the 
seventeenth century the Dutch were the most powerful 
maritime people in tlie world. They compelled the 
English to withdraw from the Eastern Archipelago, 
and drove out the Portuguese from Ceylon, Formosa 
and Malacca. In 1651 they planted a midway colony 
at the Cape of Good Hope; and in 1664 they cap- 
tured from the Portuguese all their pepper-produc- 
ing stations along the Malabar coast. Like the 
Portuguese, the Dutch were unscrupulous in their 
treatment of commercial competitors. They stopped 
at no deeds of cruelty to attain their commercial aim, 
which was to hold a monopoly of the spice trade; but 
they failed to introduce their civilization, without 
which permanency of colonization is impossible. 

Dutch supremacy in the Fast ended when Clive 
forced an ignominious capitulation at Chinsurali. Dur- 
ing the great French wars — 1793-1815 — England 
forced from Holland her eastern settlements ; Java, 
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however, was afterwards restored and Sumatra ex- 
changed for Malacca in 1824. At the present time, 
while the Dutch hold Java ard Sumatra and a num- 
ber of islands in the East Indian archipelago, they have 
no foothold on the mainland uf India. 

FRENOB AND ENOUSH SSTTLEMENTS (1496-1760) 

The English made several attempts to rpadi India 
by the north passages, westward and then eastward. 
The Cabots made tlte first attempt in 149G. They 
faik-d, but discovLTcd Newfoundland, Fifty-seven 
years later Wdloughby made a venture by the north- 
cast/ and lost his life in the fruitless attempt. After 
a lapse of twenty-five years renewed es.iiays were 
made by such men as Frobishcr, Davis, Hudson and 
Baffin ; they succeeded in engraving their names im- 
perishably on the maps of the world, but found no way 
to iJie Kast by the north. 

The Indian Archipelago was the first objective point 
for the establishment of trade by the English; they 
formed a trading post at Bantam in Java. They 
brought cargoes of spices from the Moluccas, from 
Banda, and from Amboyna and Bantam. The Portu- 
guese rt'si.sted the English development of trade. 
Trade rivalries led to naval hostilities both in the 
Eastern Archipelago and along the coasts of India. 
In ]i»ir> occtirred a famous sea-battle o(T the coast 
of Bombay, during which Captain Best four times 
repelled the attack of an overwhelming Portuguese 
fleet; this filled the native with respect for English 
courage. Finally the English reltnquiMied their trad- 
ing; posts in the Archipelago and directed their ener- 
gies to the mainland of India; they built factories and 
established trading stations along the Coromandel and 
Malabar coasts, and at Surat nn the west coast, and a 
few years later in the neighborhood of Calcutta. 

A great many trading companies were formed in 
England and in other European countries; there was, 
indeed a European craze for exploiting this new source 
of trade. There were SwediLiih, Prussian, Austrian, 
French companies, besides those already under men- 
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tion. It was a commercial scramble, an Oriental Klon- 
dyke, and, as in all such competitions, it was a survival 
of the fittest. English courage and tenacity dominated 
after nearly three hundred years, and tht; English 
East India Company outlived all its competitors. 

The French founded one East Indian Company in 
1604, a second in 1611, a third in 1615, a fourth in 
1643, and a fifth in 1644; also a sixth a few years 
later. But, in the long wars waged between England 
and France in India and in Europe, tht latter lost 
both her political and commercial hold on the great 
Eldorado of the East At the present tin>e France 
retains only a few small and unimportant stations, 
such as Kariltal, Chandemagore and Pondicherry, em- 
bracing altogether some one hundred and seventy-eight 
square miles with a population of about :!00,000. 

The centuries of trade wars, as well as political 
wars and government intrigue, all seemed to eventuate 
in a dual strife between France and England for the 
control of India. England was at war with France 
much of the time between 1740 and 1820. Dupleix 
was the famous leader of the French and Col. Qive 
(afterward Lord Clive) of the English. It should be 
remembered that during this long period of war be- 
tween the two countries in Europe and America, the 
war in India was really only an incident of the wars at 
home. The decisive battle between these rival 
European nation.s in India took place at Wandiwash. 
when Col. Coote defeated the French general Lally; 
and here ended the prolonged struggle between these 
great powers of Europe for supremacy in India. The 
paramoinitcy of England was now established. The 
m.en who did most to secure this for Britain were 
ClivQ, the hero of the battle of Plassey ; Warren Hast- 
ings, who, in a great crisis held what Clivc had won ; 
Lord W ellesley ; and Lord Dalhousie, "the greatest 
of Indian pro-consuls." 

The administration of Dalhousie brings the period 
of Indian history up to 1856. The time between the 
final overthrow of the French in 1760 and the great 
Indi;ui Mutiny in IR'i", nearly a hundred years, ts 
filled with important events. The English were fre- 
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quently cngapfcd with hostile native forces. The Mah- 
rattas several times threatened the EngHsh supremacy. 

For centuries the East India Company had been 
practically the government. In 1774 this was changed^ 
and the formerly indef>cndent presidencies of Bom- 
bay, Madras and Calcutta were confederated into one 
general government under a Governor-General for all 
India, and tliis order with but slight modification con- 
tinues down to the prt'Sfiit time. 

Between 1818 and 1857 the army of India was en- 
gaged in six expeditions — two against Burma: two 
against the Punjab and a war against Bhartpur in 
1826; another against a dependency of Kabul in 1843> 
resulting in the annexation of the Punjab in 1848. A 
third war against Burma, in 1888, brought about the 
formal annexation of a vast portion of Burmese ter- 
ritory. 

The year 1857 in ImJian annals brings us to what 
lias been called the "blackest crime in human history" 
— the great Indian Mutiny, or Sepoy Rebellion, The 
story of the Mutiny is faniihar to the world, and 
scarcely recpiires recapitulation here. If, perchance, 
a reader of this has not read the thrilling history of 
that struggle, let him do so as a duty ; for if he bie of 
Anglo-Saxon blood he will be prouder of Ins race 
when he i.s familiar with such noble names a.s I lave- 
Inck, I-awrerce, Colin Campbell, Nicholson, Outram 
and Kavanagh and many ntliers. 

Now, after fifty years the verdict of men eminently 
qualified to judge in reference to the cause of that 
uprising, is, that it was primarily attributable to a 
crisis in the native mind an<l heart arising from the 
increasing grip of England on India, and tlie irrita- 
tion of transition from the old India to the new. The 
army supply of cartrirlges imfortimatrly greased with 
hog and cow fat, abhorrent to Hindu and Moham- 
meitan prejudices ; the cutting off of the title and rev- 
enues of Nana Sahib, the last representative of the 
Mogul dynasty; the ineligiliility of natives to certain 
offices — all these were contributory causes. Bishop 
Tl)oi;burn says that the causes were similar to tho.'^e 
of the Boxer uprising in China in 1900 — ^the irritation 
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of foreign encroachment. The terrible ordeal of the 
Mutiny taught two never- to-be- forgotten lessons — to 
the Indias, the futility of any attempt to overthrow 
British rule — to the EngUsh, never slumbering vigi- 
lance. 

Thomas Stevens, the first Englishman to visit In- 
dia, reached Salsette in 1579. On January 1st. 1877, 
Queen Victoria was proclaimed Empress of India at 
Delhi. Therefore it niay be said that England was 
two hundred and eighty years in building up her 
great Indian Empire. Just twenty-six years later, 
January 1st, 1903, Edward VII was proclaimed Em- 
peror from the same place near Delhi that witnessed 
Queen Victoria's reception of the imperial title. At 
this great imperial ceremony, known as the Delhi 
Durbar, one hundred native princes were present to 
testify their allegiance to the British Empire. 

By the latest census of the entire Empire, announced 
in 1906, the population is 400.000.000; this includes 
native States, but directly under British control arc 
231,89{),507. What a bewildering relationship for the 
two Aryan ofF-shoots — one planted in the far west, and 
the other in the far east, over three thousand years 
aRo! 



GOVERNMENT 



The reader should here give some study to the gen- 
eral map. Parts of the land which, like Bengal, 

Madras and Bombay, actually belong to tlie Uritish 
Empire, are distingiiislicd in coloring from tin* Native 
States, which, like Kashmir ami Rajputana, are merely 
under a British protectorate. 

The Statesman's Year Book thus clearly defines the 
difference between the British Provinces and the Native 
States :— 

"India, in its widest sense, irchides British India 
and the Native States: the former is under the direct 
control in all respects of British officials. The con- 
trol which the Supreme Government exercises over 
the Native States varies in degree; but they are all 
governed by the native princes, ministers or councils 
with the help and under the advice of a resident, or 
agent in political diargc citlier of a single State or 
a group o£ States. The chiefs have no right to make 
war or peace, or to send ambassadors to each other or 
to external States; they are not permitted to maintain 
a military force above a certain .■specified limit ; no 
European is allowed to reside at any of their courts 
without special sanction; and the Supreme Govern- 
ment can exercise the right of deposing a chief in 
case of niisgovemnient. Within these limits the more 
important chiefs possess sovereign authority In their 
own ti-rritorics. Some nf tlioni are reqtiirM to pay 
an annual tribute; with others this is nominal, or not 
demanded." 

TTie area and population of the several provinces are 

•re given, and will be foimd interesting to notice in 

mcction with a study of the map and its divisions. 



British ProvinoM Attn in sq, miles PoputatiOa 

Burma 236.738 10.490.624 

Assam 56.243 6.126,343 

Bengal 151,185 74,744.866 

Agra and Oudh 107,164 47.691,762 

Punjab E)7,209 20,330,339 

N. VV. Frontier Provinces. . . 16.466 2,125.480 

Bombay (Province) 123,064 18,55!t.561 

Madras (Province) 141,726 38.209.436 

OUiers 157,409 13,621,076 

1.087,204 231,899.507 

Native States 

Haidarabad 82,698 11,141,142 

Kashmir 80,900 2,905,578 

Rajputana 127.541 9,723,301 

Mysore 20,444 5.539,399 

Central India 78.772 8,628.781 

Others 234,107 24,523,348 

633,462 62,461,549 

Certain names, like "the Punjab" (in tlie north- 
west part of Hindustan between Kashmir and Raj- 
putana) are used by different people with different 
meanings sometimes signifying the exact territory so 
marked on our map and sometimes signifying in a 
more general way a vaguely limited area of country 
in that vicinity. 

"The form of the English Government of India is 
complex. It is the outgrowth of great wars and long 
and laborious legislation. There have been two dis- 
tinct historical stages. The first was an individual gov- 
ernment, or the rule of the East India Company, from 
A. D. 1600 to 1857, The second has prevailed from 
1857 to the present, and is the government under the 
sovereign. Change from the East India Company to 
the present control of the King was made by direct act 
of Parliament. It was the result of the Sepoy Re- 
bellion, when it became clear that, to hold India, there 
must be a direct responsibility of the government itself. 

The system is duplex, the general snper\'ision being 
in Ei^land, but the real work being done by the local 
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government of India. The supreme head of authority 
is the Uritish sovereign, who is at the same time the 
Emperor of India. But the practical government is 
vested in a Secretary of State for India, and the Coun- 
cil of fifteen members. They administer the home 
business, such as the engagement of officers for the 
various departments of civil administration; the pay- 
ment of pensions ; the provisions of funds for Indian 
expenditure in England: negotiations with the railroad 
conijxinies; the purchase of supplies for Indian ad- 
ministration ; and many other matters belonging to the 
English anthoVity over India. 

"The Secretary of State for India, at Westminster, 
is vested with almost supreme power. He is the real 
representative of the sovereign, fie can even veto 
legislative enactments or administrative arrangements 
of the Viceroy and his Council in India. But his course 
is marked with conservative care, and lie lakes his 
Council largely from the local Indian Ciovernment. 

"Let us now look at the government of India in 
India itself. At the head stands the Viceroy, who is 
called, in a business .sense, Governor-General of India. 
He is appointed by the King, at the nomination of the 
existing mint^tr)'. His term lasts five years. 

The capital of India is Calcutta, where the Viceroy 
lives in the great Government House, ami with almost 
regal surroundings. His summer capital is Simla, in 
the Himalaya mountains. He has a Council of six 
ordinary members. Iwsides the Commander-in-chief of 
the Indian Army ami the Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal. The six ordinary members of his Ouncil are 
appointed by the Viceroy himself, are confirmed by 
the Crown, and hold office five years. This is the 
Supreme Council. The Supreme Council has charge 
of the finances of India, controls the subordinate or 
provincial governments, and can amend or annul any 
order or proceedings of tho.se provincial governments. 
The Viceroy has also a Council for making laws, 
known as the Supreme Legislative Council, composed 
[of the members of the Supreme Coiincil and nine 
others, five of whom must be non-official. The Sn- 
)reme Legislative Council has in hand the making or 
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change of laws which apply to India as a whole, but 
leaves the local legislation to the provincial legislative 
bodies. It is not necessary that the Governor Gen- 
eral's Council consist of Europeans only. 

There are five provincial governnienls, Madras, Bom- 
bay. Bengal, North West Provinces and tlie Punjab. 
Each of these governments is fully equipped, having 
civil officers, judicial officers and authority to collect 
revenue. The Governor of Madras is appointed by 
the Crown, holds office five years, has his capital at 
Madras, and has a Council of three. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay is constituted in the same way as 
that of Madras, with the city of Bombay as the 
capital. The Government of Bengal is administered 
by a Lieutenant Governor, with a Legislative Council 
of twelve members. The Lieutenant Governor is ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy, and holds office five years. 
Calcutta is his capital. The North West Provinces 
and the Punjab are each under a Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, appointed for five years."* 

It must not be forgotten that the Government above 
described refers only to the part o£ India directly and 
wholly under English control. There are altogether 
one hundred and fifty-three native states ; but many 
of theije are small and unimportant and are .for ad- 
ministration purposes grouped into thirteen divisions, 
governed by their respective native rulers with an 
advisory British representative called a Resident. Har- 
monious relations exist between these rulers of in- 
dependent states and the general government; neither 
should it be forgotten, that, during the Mutiny, many 
of the native princes remained true and loyal to Eng- 
land, and but for their support India would have been 
lost to England. 

There are in India 75,000 English troops and some 
150,000 native troops, besides Native Reserves. Im- 
perial Service Troops and Eurasian Volunteers, mak- 
ing an additional 75,000. The Indian police force costs 
about $11,500,000 annually, yet it must be admitted 
that an average Hindu servitor of the peace lacks the 
persuasive qualities of a New York "cop." 
• Prom ItuMo. ttw C(>HH»y owd P((V>I« of fwfta and CoioM, br J< F. Hnrat, 



HDVCATION 

With such a teeming population, and poverty so wide- 
spread, it need scarcely be said that there is a great 
percentage of illiteracy ir India. The last census re- 
turns show only about fifty-three persons in a thou- 
sand who are literate, or able to read their own lan- 
^lagej that is about five per cent. The causes are, 
of course, not far to seek — populousncss, struggle for 
existence, lack of intelligence, caste prejudice, the low 
estate of women and the high estate of the priests. 

Although there are not yet any compulsory laws, 
the government is doing much to advance educational 
interests in the empire. The annual cost to the gov- 
ernment for keeping up the (.-ducational system reaches 
the sum of $f).000,0<)0, while receipts from fees and 
school revenues amount to about $500,000; this, of 
course, refers only to the British Provinces. 

In the Native States the outUxik is not so favorable ; 
but much even there is being done by the missionary 
workers, and considerable by the native nilers. 

The general government of India appropriates about 
one-fortieth of its annual revenue for educational pur- 
poses — about $10,000,000; but this is not necesasrijy 
consiilered a great sum for so large a country. If we 
allow only twenty million out of the three hundred 
milhon of the population to be of school age, that is, 
if out of every fourteen persons we allow for one to 
be of school age, the $10,000,000 wilt yield fifty cents 
for the yearly education of each child. But no doubt 
the government appropriation will be gradually in- 
creased. The education of India is a stupendous task, 
nevertheless, the government has imdertaken it. In 
1859 there were 2,000 public schools in all India with 
a total attendance of all ages of 200,000. In late years 
the number of F:chnols has increased to 155.000 and the 
attendance to 5,000,000. One interesting feature of the 
educational moveinent in late years has been the great 
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progress made in the education of women. Only a 

few years ago the most ardent and sanguine missionary 
entertained no hope for female education. The emi- 
nent Dr. Uuif said,: — ^"One might as well try to scale 
a walll fifty miles high." The average native belief 
seemed to be that women are mentally defective, and 
cannot learn ; furthermore, that education would, en- 
danger their morals; now half a million women and 
girls have vindicated the intellectual and moral ca- 
pacity of Indian women by taking nniversity honors. 

In country villages where the old native ways are 
still adhered to, one can witness some droll laws of 
pedagogy; the gentle Hindu shows cleverness in de- 
vising original penal "stimts." Crooke says a Bengal 
dominie would compel a boy to stand with his back 
bent and a brick on his neck, which if he dropped, 
earned him a caning ; refractory boys were sometimes 
put in a bag with a bundle of nettles or a cat, and often 
(Hindu boys have scant attire) the bag containing 
the boy and cat was rolled about the floor. Another 
penalty consisted in compelling the culprit to mark off 
a given number of yards on the ground with the tip of 
his nose; but such things of course belong to the old 
regime. 



RELIGIONS 



The following list shows the names of the princi- 
pal religions in India and the numbers of tlieir re- 
spective adherents according to the latest census re- 
turns : — 



Jlindus 207.147,026 


Sikhs 


2.195.339 


Mohammedans 62.458,077 


Jains 


1,334.148 


Buddhists 9,476.759 


Parsees 


94.190 


Animists 8,584,148 


Jews 


18,228 


Christians 2,923,241 


Others 


129,900 


HINDUS 





A great majority of the people of India have sprung 
from the early Aryan and non-Aryan races and are 
called Hindus, from the native word Hitid for India, 
and their religion is called Hinduism; but Brahman- 
!sm is often the name appUed to Hinduism as opposed 
to Mohammedanism, and as tanght and expounded by 
a line of priests called lirahmans. 

The Brahmans were higher than the kings in 
ancient times. The Aryan book of wisdom (bible) 
was called the Rig-Veda which was a collection of 
historical hymns. The original Rig- Veda was latterly 
supplemented by three other service books, and these 
four sacred hooks are known in literature as The 
Vcdas (See page 340). The Brahman priests were 
the expounders of the Vedas which they declared to 
be the "Wisdom of God." The Vedas were poems, 
and prose books were added setting forth the duties 
of the priests ; these were called Brahmanas. and, with 
the four Vedas constitute the sacred writings of the 
Hindus. The Vedas are the inspired word, and the 
Brahmanas the theology of the Hindu. Rowe says: — 
"The Brahmanism of today, as a religious system, does 
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not rest on the ancient Vedas, but upon the later 

scattered and so-called sacred writings." 

The Brahman priests have a wonderful history, 
they may be regarded as the founders of the great 
Hindu religion. They have maintained their high 
position for three thousand years, and are at (he pres- 
ent time the most cultured and most highly esteemed 
among the people of India. They fonn an unbroken 
descent from the original Aryan conquerors. Tii in- 
tellectual training and physJcJal development they sur- 
pass all other native races. They long ago developed 
a system of philosophy and studied astronomy, medi- 
cine, music and law. Their lan;-4ijage was the San- 
skrit; and it is claimed that, in the excellent develop- 
ment of grammatical perfection, they surpassed the 
Greeks and Romans. 

Some one has said that no full account of Hinduism 
can be given in one ordinary volume, so here I can 
aim only at presenting a few salient features. The 
religious .'system of Hinduism — says Thobum— is 
admitted, without challenge to contain "all truths, all 
errors, all virtues, all vices, and only insists that all 
shall wear its brand." But what the average reader 
most desires is its chief tenets in briefest form. 

Most people are more or less familiar with the 
names of the three principal divinities of the Hindu 
faith — Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva — Brahma, the 
Creator, Vishnu the Preserver, and Shiva the De- 
stroyer. The student of Hinduism will, however, soon 
find himself bewildered by the endless list of subordi- 
nate divinities in the Hindu pantheon : — this is because 
the primary triad have for millcniums been multiply- 
ing incarnations. Vishnu and Shiva especially apjjear 
in many incarnations ; and besides the triad there are 
many inferior gods to suit all sorts of conditions, as 
with the divinities of Greece and Rome. 

As already intimated, Hinduism may embrace all 
the evil and all the good, and for that reason it is dif- 
ficult to formulate all its tenets: there are. however, 
seven points of faith on which there is a unanimity of 
belief. These seven points of failh, I have drawn 
from Wilkins' Modern Hinduism: — 
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First: — "God is one without a Second/' is a com- 
mon saying among the Hindus when referring to the 
Deity, Tticy confess llmt this one Gixl Is the Creator 
of all men, whatever their race, color and creed. They 
explain their ])0-sitioii in this manner: — God is great 
and cannot be fully expressed by any one being; all 
the gods differing as they do in form and character, 
represent a part, but only a small part, of His im- 
mensity. They will readily admit that Christ is one 
of the manifestations of God, and that Christianity is 
a religion gooil in itself, though not for Hindus. It 
is the claim for Christ's supremacy which gives of- 
fense. 

Second. — They believe in the perfect holiness of 
God, and admit all the divine attributes which Christ- 
ians apply to }\\m ; but they believe that when He is 
incarnated in same being He is capable of degrada- 
tion, and, using His greater wisdom, is capable of 
greater ofl'cnscs. As a rule the characteristics of the 
incarnations are quite the opposite of the supreme 
Itleal; and yet Hindus cannot be maile to see the in- 
congruity. 

Third. — The Hindus believe there may be millions 
of incarnations; we then see how, if an incarnation 
con.»*tLtutes a divinity, their pantheon is overflowing. 
If a great teacher arise, he is liable to deification, 
either during his life or after his death. 

Vishnu had ten incarnations, the eighth being the 
most popular (that of Krishna), and yet be was a 
liestial iitcarnation of lust, and is said to have had 
sixteen thousand wives. Vishnu and Shiva arc both 
more popular gods than Brahma, who i.s looked upon 
as arl>itrary and unapproachable. Tt is said there is 
only one temple in India dedicated to Brahma. Shiva 
the Restorer is greatly honored with temples in all 
parts of the country. The blood-thirsty, black-tongued 
wife of Shiva, Kali or Durga ( Position 47 ) , is 
greatly feared, and her favor anxiou-iily sought, as 
you will realize if you visit her temple in Calctitta 
and witness the daily slaughter of goats to appease her, 
and to seaire her favor. 

Fourth. — They beheve in Maya. The term Maya 
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means illusion, and a belief in illusion is an important 
feature in Hindu faith. The average Hindu believes 
that everything in the world is an emanation from 
God, but that, although a!] things arc God in some 
form, men are apt to consider themselves as some- 
thing different from Him. This, they consider Maya 
or ilhision. They believe that true wisdom consists 
in recognizing the identity of all thing's with God. 
They believe further, that all sorrow and suffering 
come from this illusioUf or Maya. There are jnany 
ways, they say, of overcoming Maya, The best way 
is by meditating constantly on the oneness of the soul 
with God, imtil the mind becomes conscious of nothing 
else. 

Fifth. — The pantheism of Hinduism is shown in the 
belief that God is everywhere and everything — that He 
is in everyone. Tlierefore a man's deeds are not his 
own, but are prompted by God. Consequently sin is 
not sin. God, being in man and greater than man, 
dotninates all human actions^ ami man is not re- 
sponsible. This is readily observed to be one of the 
most dangerous and peniicious tenets of Hinduism, 
because it abolishes all moral responsibility. 

Sixth. — The belief in the transmigration of the soul 
of man into other forms of life is another of the 
cardinal tenets of the Hindu— that the luiman son\ i.s 
re-born into the world for further probation, maybe 
under worse conditions, maybe under better. The re- 
birth may be into a lower animal or into a plant, and 
may be again into human form, higher or lower than 
in the previous birth. The Brahman priests are twice- 
born and of course, into higher conditions. This 
twice-born condition places them far above the un- 
fortunate once-born mortal. 

Seventh. — They believe when a child is born the 
Deity sketetios its destiny on its forehead. The child's 
future is thereby determined, or I may say prede- 
termined, therefore all that comes to pass in the life 
of that child is incvJEable: this is the fatalism of the 
Hindus, or shall I say the predestination of Hindu- 
ism? A devout Hindu will say: — "It is written," 
and that is his pious ultimatum. Fatalism, predestina- 
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tion and foreordination are against the doctors, as in 
cases of sickness they are not employed, and medi- 
cines are not used; because "It is written" that the 
patient must die or recover.* 

MOHAMMEDANS (62,458,077) 

Tslarr is sometimes called a missionary religion, but 
there is ijrobahly no part of the world where it prevails 
which has been won to that faith by any sort of true 
missionary iutlncnce. 

Wherever the Mohammedans have been conquerors 
the terms of surrender on the part of their enemies 
have usually included an acceptance of the faith of 
Islam. It has always been a military and militant re- 
ligfion, converting with the sword rather than with 
the Koran. During the Moslem invasions of India, 
when they sought spoils rather than In Ijeconie the 
permanent rulers, there was no attempt made to force 
their religion upon the conquered races. It was when 
the dream of an Indian empire possessed the mind of 
the conqueror, that Islam became permanently estab- 
lished in India. 

Invasions occurred during several hundred years 
before the Mohammedan empire was established, and 
before the Moslem religion became one of the great 
religions of India ; and probably in no part of the 
world have the Mohammedans found so reluctant an 
accqitancc of their religion as among the Hindus; 
what they failed to achieve by force they often suc- 
ceeded in doing by rewards. The granting of rich re- 
wards to local heads and to those seeking office 
brought great numbers to avow the conquerors' faith ; 
but it must be remembered that even at the time of the 
Great Mogul reignt not all India was under the 
Crescent. Poverty, in those early days the same as 
in these latter days encourages apostasy from the old 
faith and willingness to accept a new. This was the 
case in India when the masses were poor and scarcely 
had any choice in the matter of religion; besides, a 

•For some nVK^rvaiifinn rcfienling rellgloui formi and customs aiuoag fflod- 
Ti Hindus. HT i»8«c isS, I9i< jaT< etc. 
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mere nominal allegiance to Hinduism was not dif- 
ficult to exchange for a time-serving allegiance to the 
religion of the invaders. 

Islam has always received her greatest accessions 
where ignorance moE': prevails — in dark Asia and 
darkest Africa. In the illumined v/cst it scarcely ap- 
pears at all. The followers of the self-proclaimed 
Prophet of India show how Islam flourishes in a 
land containing so great a percentage of illiteracy. 
Scholarly men like Bishop Thoburn, who has lived 
long in the country, believe that the influence of the 
Mohammedan character on the Hindu is unfavorable. 
When good and great men, like the Emperor Akbar, 
appear in a nation's history we are too prone to con- 
sider such men as a product of the religion with 
which they have been identified ; this is obviously quite 
erroneous. Correct judgment must be based on rules, 
and not exceptions to rules; and, judging Islam from 
general effects, the conclusions are unfavorable. The 
Moslem is a stronger character than the Hindu, but 
his morality is lower. Intelligent Hindus tell us that 
there was no seclusion of women before the time of 
the Mohammedan invasions; and the teachings of the 
Koran will confirm such allegations. There may be 
points of identity between Mohammedanism and 
Christianity, but the doctrines of the former are drawn 
more from Judaism than from Christianity. 

The Theism of Mohammedanism is often com- 
mended, but Theism cannot be considered orthodox, 
when it represents Allah, the Divine Unity, as capable 
of countenancirg flagrant sin for the sake of His 
prophet 

Sai:ie detailed accounts of Mohammedan forms of 
worship are given on pages 43-45 and 249 in connec- 
tion with Positions 8 and 7G in our itinerary. 

As to comparison between the respective merits of 
Hinduism and Mohammedism, I will here Insert a 
statement from an eminent anthority: — "Be the cause 
what it may, as a matter of fact, the Mohammedans 
broui;rht with them into India one Or two nameless 
sin';, which Hindus to this day affirm had never been 
known in their country before. As a general rule, 
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their moral standard is a little lower than that of the 
Hiiidits, and the same remark will have to be made 
with reference to their general reputation for morality. 
Many good and sincere men, no doubt, are found in 
the Mahammcdan ranks ; but where we speak about 
the people as a great community, and compare them 
with their Hindu neij4:]iljors, the a<lvantagc certainly 
seems to rest with the latter. In fairness T ought to 
say that some of my missionary friends in India take 
i:^sue with mc on this point. Some of them bt-lieve 
ami maintain that the Mohammedans are quite as 
good as, if not better than the Hindus; but I be- 
lieve 1 express the opinion of the majority — and a 
very laryc majority — when I say that the Mindus stami 
higher in point of moral character than the Moham- 
medans, and that they have suffered rather than bene- 
fited, from a moral point of view, hy the introduction 
of Mohammedanism into the country. 

"Every one knows that the sacred book of the Mo- 
hammedans is called thf Koran or Alcoran, or we 
may call it the Mohammedan liible. One of the most 
remarkable features of the Koran is the extraordinary 
excellence of Its literary composition. It is universally 
allowed to be written with the utmost elegance and 
pnrity of language,, in the dialect of the tribe of Korc- 
ish. the most noble and polite of all the Arabians, but 
with some mixture, though very rarcty, of the other 
dialects. It is confessedly the standard of the Arabic 
tongue, and. as the more orthodox believe and are 
taught by the book itself, inimitable by any human 
pen (though some sectaries have been of other opin- 
ion) and therefore insisted on as a permanent mira- 
cle, greater than that of rai.sing the dead, and alone 
sufHcient to c<invincc the world of its divine origin." 

Mohammed himself challenged all the great Arabic 
writers of his time to produce a single chapter com- 
jiarabltf to it. Herewith are presented a fi-w nf th& 
leading features of the Koran: — the two paramount 
dogma.1 of the Koran are the assertion of the unity 
of God and the apostleship of Mohammed in the well- 
known declaration : — "There is no God but Allah, and 
Mobaiunu'd is His Prophet." The Koran denounces 
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idolatry; it recognizes earlier prophets, as Adam, 
Noah. Abraham, Moses, and Jesus, as Ishmael and 
other minor ones — all forerunners of Mohanimed. It 
acknowledges the angels Gabriel and Michael, Azrael 
the angel of death, and Israfil who is to sound the 
trumpet at the last day ; also the fallen angels and 
their prince Eblis (Satan) ; it recognizes the genii as 
a class of beings inferior to tlie angels ; it asserts the 
fall of Satan and the fall of Adam, a heaven and a 
hell, and a final judgment to come. 

The Koran notes the Noachian flood, Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Isaac and Jacob; the guilt of Pharaoh 
and the plagues of Egypt ; the rod of Aaron ; the 
golden calf; the manna and the quads; David and 
Goliath ; Job, Jonah and Solomon — all those stories 
are found in the Koran, and we readily sec that, if 
all which is obviously taken from the Judaic and 
Christian Tlible be substracted from the Koran, there 
will not be much left to credit to the authorship of 
Allah's prophet. 

Interpreters say that the most excellent moral in 
the whole Koran is this: — "Show mercy, do good to 
all, and dispute not with the ignorant." 

BUDDHISTS (9,476,759) 

There is so much that is mythical and uncertain 
about Buddhism and Buddha that one hesitates to 
enter upon any discussion of the subject- Legend and 
history seem to be so intermingled that definite knowl- 
edge is scarcely obtainable. Originally Buddha seems 
to have been a Hindu deity, an incarnation or mani- 
festation of Vishnu whose purpose was, as the story 
goes, to inculcate a universal scepticism against the 
teachings of the Vedas. 

In 62.^ B. C. there was horn a prince whose royal 
name was Siddartha, and whose family name was 
Gautama. His father was King Suddhodana who 
ruled over an Aryan tribe. Prince Siddartha was 
bom at a place one hmidred miles northeast of 
Benares and forty miles from the Himalayas, called 
Kapilavastn. Tlii.s [jrince is he who has come to be 
known as Buddha, the founder of the Buddhistic re- 
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ligion. The two names are generally confounded. 
The original Rttddha was purely a mythical cliar- 
acter, a>^ afore mentioned, an alleged incarnation of 
Vishnu, while Gautama is generally looked upon as an 
historic personage. This confounding ol the Hindu 
mythical Hinldha witli Gautama, the prince of Kapila- 
vastu, may have led to the conclusion that the real 
founder of Buddhism was only mythical. There are 
those who believe Christ a mythical and not a historic 
being. There seem.'! to be the same doubt as to the 
real personality of Gautama, usually called Buddha. 
No doubt there are many who look upon Gautama 
(Buddha) as a heathen god; this is erroneous. The 
old Buddha incamation of Vishnu may justly be re- 
garded as a heatlien deity; but the Buddhists of to- 
day do not consider Gautama a gcxi, only a man with 
perfected spiritual elevation, which they call Nirvana. 

The term Buddha si^jnlfies enlightenment, and one 
who has reached the highest wisdom (Nirvana) is 
called "a Buddlia." It was in this way that Gautama 
himself received the name Buddha. How Gautama at- 
tained to the pcrfeclc<l .state of soul which is called 
Nirvana makes one of the most interesting features of 
Buddhism. The following is a brief outline of the 
story of Buddha ((jautama) with some of the funda- 
mental truths of a religion which has more followers 
than any other religion in the world. 

The king (Gautama's father) built tlie prince three 
palaces surrounded by oriental magnificence. In his 
sixteenth year Gautama was married lo Princess 
Yasodhara, daughter of King Suprabuddha. Many 
beautiful maidens skilled in music and dancing were 
employed to entertain him. He had wonderful natural 
endowments, so that from childhood he seemed to 
understand alt art ami science by intuition ; yet he left 
his wife and child ami all his princely surroundings 
to discover the cause of all human suffering, and how 
to escape therefrom. His fullowers think that no one 
ever sacrificed so much for truth; this is why Budd- 
hists so love him, and why good Buddhists try to be 
Uke him. 

He was twenty-nine years old when he entered the 
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jungle. A deva (spirit) had appeared to him in four 
different forms — a decrepit old man ; a sick man ; a 
decaying corpse ; and a dignified hermit. He had 
been reared in a palace and never allowed to see such 
thing's, and lie was profoundly agitated. By long 
continued meditation in the jungle — so he thought — 
he might learn the cause of sorrow and the nature 
of man. One night, when all were asleep in the palace, 
he tool< a last look at his sleeping wife and child, 
mounted his horse and rode far away to tlie jungle 
of Uruwcla where were wise hermits, whose pupil 
he became, in order to reach the highest knowledge 
for which he was in search. These hermits were wise 
Brahmin.s who taught that by penance and torture a 
man could acquire perfect wisdom. 

He followed their philosophy but found that it 
availed nothing; so he went deeper into the forest 
near a place called Buddha Gaya, where he spent sev- 
eral years in meditation and fasting. He kept away 
from every form of distraction that might interrupt 
his reflections; he reduced his food until he ate little 
more than a grain of rice a day; he became so weak 
that he fell down unconscious. When he recovered 
the thought came to hin) that knowledge could not 
be gained by fasting or bodily suffering. 

After he regained his strength, he bathed in the 
river, went into the jungle again, and placed himself 
under a peepul-tree where he detennined to remain 
till he reached Buddhaship. He sat tlirough the night 
facing the east. The knowledge of his previous 
births came to him, and the way to extinguish desire. 
Just before dawn on the following morning, his mind 
became clearly opened like the fidl blown lotus-flower; 
the light of supreme knowledge, or tlie Four Truth.s 
came to him. and he there became Buddha, The En- 
lightened — The All-knowing. 

At last he had discovered the cause of human sor- 
row and the way to perfect peace of mind, or true 
happiness. He had gone through a terrible struggle; 
he had had to conquer all natural defects and human 
appetites and desires which prevent us from seeing 
tfic truth. He learned that the cause of all suffering 
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is ignorance. Gautania was now a Buddha — one with 
an illuminated mind — so he knew the cause of all 
human suffering; this wisdom gave a knowledge of 
the "Four Noble Truths" as follows:— 

(1) The misery of existence. 

(2) False hopes and illusory desires. 

(3) The estrangement of one's self from these 
hopes and desires. 

(4) The means of obtaining this estrangement of 
desire. 

Buddha told the world that some of the causes 
of human sorrow arc — birth, growth, decay, illress, 
death, separation from objects we love, hating what 
cannot be avoided, craving for what cannot be ob- 
tained. He further taught that man may overcome 
the sorrows of life hy following the Nnhle-Eight-fold 
Path which he discovered and pointed out. The eight 
parts of this are : — 

(1) Right belief, 

(2) Right thought, 

(3) Right speech, 

(4) Right doctrine, 
(5> Right means of living, 

(6) Right endeavor, 

(7) Right memory, 

(8) Right meditation. 

The man who keeps these in mind and follows them 
will be free from sorrow and may reach salvation 
(Nirvana). 

After many years of seclusion in the jungle, Gautama 
returned, a heggar with a shaven head, in coarse rai- 
ment, carrying in his hand a begging bowl. He found 
his wife still alive, and the infant he left in his palace 
a full-grown man. Tlie peqiul-tree tmder which he 
attained Nirvana has become a sacred tree over the 
Buddhistic world.* 



(iautama died in 543 !!. 
His last night was spent 
disciple. His last words 



C. at eighty years of age. 

In comforting a weeping 

were : — "Be earnest, be 
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thoughtful, be holy. Keep steadfast, watch over your 
own hearts. He who holds fast to the law and dis- 
cipliiic, and faints not, shall cross the ocean of life, 
and make an end of sorrow. . . . The world is 

fast bound in fetters. I now give it deliverance, as 
a physician who brings heavenly medicine. Keep your 
niiml on my teaching. All other things change. This 
changes not ; no more shall I speak to you. I desire 
to depart ; I desire the eternal rest." 

Many centuries ago, Hinduism gained an ascend- 
ency over Buddhism in India, and then the latter 
spread and extended over Ceylon, Burma, Thibet, 
China and Japan. While the number of Buddhists 
in India now reaches something over 9.000,000, the 
number in the whole world is said to exceed even 
500,000,000. 

ANiMisTs (8.594,143) 

There are many half-wild tribes in India scattered 
over the mountain regions and among higher, waste 
hill-lands, who are classed generally as aborigines. 
These primitive races boar about the same relation 
to the other peoples of India as the American Indians 
do to the European inhabitants of America. 

In the Central Provinces there is a very ancient 
tribe called the Khonds; they are sun-worshippers, 
and in early times they made human sacrifices. A 
tribe in Bengal believes in a supreme being called Sing 
Bora who is represented by the sun, the moon being 
his wife and the stars his daughters ; this tribe is 
known as the Kols. Other tribes are the Bhils and 
Gonds; in Assam are the Garos, Khasis and Negas. 
In the north are the Ehutias who profess to be fol- 
lowers of Buddha or the Llama. 

Some tribes have a religion which rudely embodies 
the faith and ceremonials of the great religions- 
Hinduism, Mohammedanism or Buddhism. 

The religion of the many half-civilized races, taken 
collectively, is called Animism. The general features 
of Animism are a recognition of a Supreme Being; 
a belief in spirits which rw|uirc propitiation; bkwdy 
offerings; the performance of wild worship dances. 
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The Animists pay little attention to idols, temples or 
priests. Thty practise witchcraft. Missionary work 
lias atrcaily boon started siicccssfi'lly among mai]y 
of the hill-lrilies. Anima is the Latin word for soul, 
ami llic same Animism lias been applied to the re- 
ligion of these wild races, from a belief by some that 
the orgin of all religions thonfi;ht and feeling must 
be interpreted from the crude and child-like ways oi 
the savage. 

SIKHS (2.195,339) 

The people called Sikhs are a race as well as a 
religiou.s order.* Their prophet, or rather religious 
leader and teacher, was one Nanak who was bom at 
Lahore in 1469. Nanak was originally a Hindu and 
understook to harmonize Hinduism and Islam on the 
common ground of monotheism. Nanak was a fol- 
lower of an earlier teacher named Kabir, who had 
taught that every man should be under, and follow a 
spiritual teacher called a Guru, and should remain 
■under the guidance of his Guru during life. Nanak 
promulgated Kebir'.s doctrines and his followers were 
called Sikhs — which signifies foElowers — thus ac 
knowledging their dependence on their pastors or 
Gums. Sikhism ignores caste and idol worship, and 
is quite tolerant of other religions. The Bible or 
sacred book of the Sikhs is called the Granth. The 
tenth Gum of the Sikhs was Govind Singh, who be- 
came a great military leader, and organized his race 
into a vast and brave army. He declared for national 
independence and proclaimed the perfect equality of 
all men. The final conflict between the English and 
the Sikhs for the possession of the Punjab was fought 
at Gujeral when the Sikhs lost everything, and among 
the spoil of this battle was the famous Kohinoor.f 

The Sikhs are the best native soldiers in India, and 

have been placed as the most trustworthy guards at 

all English stations along the Asiatic coast from India 

•■o northern China. Amntsar became the capital of the 

*l community and the Golden Tenrple at that place 

sir most sacred shrine. ( See Positions 13-14.) 
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JAINS 1C334448) 

The religious order of Jains came into existence 
about 600 A. D. and declined considerably after five 
or six hiindred years, At one time it was supposed 
to be an outgrowth of Buddhism, but in later years it 
is regarded as an indepertdeut religion, or rather a 
compromise between Buddhism and Brahman ism. 

The Jains recognize many saints and attach almost 
more importance to their saints than to their gods. 
They might almost be called saint- worshippers. They 
have twenty-four saints of the first order whom they 
call Tirthankaras ; these are beyond the wcrld of 
human experience and are greater and higher than 
the gods.* 

The Jains are found scattered over the country m 
small mmibers ; they are noted for their intelligence 
and their literary culture. The Tamil language Ls 
said to» owe much of its refinement to Jain writers. 
Many of them are wealthy merchants and ship-owners. 
In the religious life of India they have, however, 
always remained inconspicuous. They possess many 
very beautiful temples in which statues of their 
greatly adored Tirthankaras are to be seen in great 
numbers. 

At Mt. Abu (Positions 11-12) and also at Cal- 
cutta (Position 51) we saw examples of the magnifi- 
cent temples of the Jains. For their religious fane.s 
they choose sequested mountain retreats. Their chief 
temple stronghold at present is on the solitary moun- 
tains near Palitana, in the peninsula of Kathiawar. 

PABSBES (94,000) 

It would be scarcely too much to say that the Par- 
sees are the most enterprising, the most progressive, 
the most prosperous, the most upright, the most cul- 
tured and the most highly esteemed native people In 
India. Who are the Parsees? They are a remnant 
of an ancient Persian or Iranian race. They might 
be called the Puritans of Persia. 

In religion they are the followers of the great Per- 
sian phil osopher Zoroaster, whose teachings are em- 

• See i»ite i7». 
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braced in the Zoroastrian Bible, called the Zend- 
Avevta. They were driven from their naiive Persia 
in the eighth cciiturj' by Mnhamincdan invaders. The 
ancient discipler^ of Zoroaster held very tenaciously 
to tlicir religious principles; and tlic ^luhaiiinicdan 
invaders could neitiiei by force nor by rewards in- 
duce thetn to adopt a new religion. Many of them 
fled to the island of Ormiis to escape Moslem perse- 
cution, but even there they found no abiding place; 
others fled northward to the mountain wilderness 
where a miserable remnant of the race may still be 
found. Those whu Iiad taken refuge on Ormns, after 
suffering great persecutions, gathered a few frail boats 
and set sail for the coast of India. Exile and banish- 
ment were better and easier than the acceptance of the 
invaders* religion. From that handful of persecuted 
refugees, have arisen the 90,000 I*arsees now in 
India. 

Jn India they joined with the Hindu rulers, but 
they fell with the Hindus Ijeforc the irresistible power 
of the Great Moguls. They sustained an unimportant 
existence until the English came to India, when they 
at once began to rise from their low and oppressed 
condition. They have always shown a faithful al- 
legiance to the Knglish. They have risen to great 
wealth and control a great part of the internal com- 
merce of India. Tlieir benevolence is well known, 
and their contributions to charitable purposes are very 
large. They are literary in their tastes, and their com- 
munity shows less than twenty-five per cent of illit- 
eracy as against about ninety-five per cent in the gen- 
eral population of India. 

The Parsees believe in the resurrection of the body, 
future life, immortality of the soul and rewards and 
punishments. They seem to worship the natural ele- 
ments, the sun, earth, fire and water and air. They 
regard the sun as the most striking emblem of Deity, 
and all fire as a portion of the same emblem. This has 
led many to call them fire-worshippers, which is a 
mistake. 

Tn prayer they turn towards fire or the sun (see 
Position 3), that they may be impressed witli a vivid 
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symbolic presence of their God, as a Christian woutd 
be impressed by the pre.sence of the cross. 

Their theology is very complex as drawn from the 
ancient records, but that is the case with all religions; 
we found it so with the Vedas; with the Koran, and 
if the theoiog:y of our own Bible were not so complex, 
less exegesis would be necessary. The Parsec theol- 
ogy is essentially iiiunotln^istic, yet they believe in good 
and bad spirits filling all space. The Zend-Avesta 
teaches an excellent morality, as may be witnessed in 
the high character of its followers. 

Tlie Tarsees recognize so close an identity between 
all iJie natural elements and their Deity that they seem 
to worship these elements ; the earth and the sea must 
not be polluted with corrupt matter ; and this is why, 
in the disposal of their dead, they do not bury in the 
■earth nor consume with fire as tlo the Hinilus ; fire and 
earth are sacred and must not be polluted with cor- 
ruption. Hence the "Tuwer of Silence" (Position 4), 
and their pendiar mode of removing the corruption 
of their dead, which is explained in our Itinerary.* 

The greater number of the Parsees of India are in 
Bombay, where their beautiful homes occupy the 
choice sites in the suburbs. They are the merchant 
princes of Bombay; their women are not secluded, but 
are as highly honored as wnmen in Europe or America. 

The Parsee is proud of the excellent creed which 
has come down to him in the Zend-Avesta from 
ancient Iran. He is also proud of his great ancestors 
^-of Cyrus, Cambyses, Darius and Xerxes. He comes 
of a brave and noble line. 

"But none of all who owned the chief's cominanU, 
Rushed to that battle-field with bolder hand 
Or sterner hate than Iran's outlawed men. 
Her worshippers of fire." 

JEWS (18,000) 

Judaism is not one of the religions of India: and 
the Jews form so inconsiderable a part of the popula- 
tion, and their history, both seailar and religious, is 

■Sm pAges »9-3S. 
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SO wcl] known, that any account of them in this con- 
nection is unnecessary. 

CHRISTIANS (H.nOO.OOO) 

Under this head will be mentioned briefly mission- 
ary work in India. In Buret's Indika it is stated that 
the first mission in India was tlic rcsuk of a sliip- 
wreck on the Malabar coast, at a place called Tran- 
qnebar. one hundred and eighty miles soutli of Madras. 
In 1618 a Danish ship was wrecked there, and the 
place became a small Danish colony. Some eighty 
years later two Danish missionaries were sent out to 
the same place, where they established the fir.st mis- 
sionary station ; now after only two hundred years 
there are three million Christians in India. 

Three millions is a great leaven in a heathen land, 
but India is a great "lump" to be leavened. The cen- 
sus of 1901 gives the Christian pof)ulation as 2,923.241, 
which is an increase in ten years of (J40.0(l0 : this 
ratio of increase Is four limes that of the general in- 
crease in population. 

1 have seen considerable of mission work in India 
and other eastern countries. I have frequently met 
those who strongly oppose foreign missions, and not 
infrequently those who oppose all kinds of missionary 
Christianity. In this field of service as In all others, 
those lea.st qualified to judge are the most ready to 
pronounce judgment. Very few men are free from 
bias in poHtics, in religion, or in civics, and indeed 
in almost any important question. A member of one 
political party can hardly estimate the moLives of a 
member of an opposite party. One race cannot fairly 
judge another where there is a race prejudice. An 
ignorant man is incompetent to measure the intel- 
lectual attainments of a philosopher, and an irreligion- 
ist is incapable of judging a rclijs^onist. The mission- 
ary's critic is too often one out of sympathy with re- 
ligion, but even then, the magnificent altruism of the 
mission work should alone commend the cause. I 
have indeed seen men in the mission work ill-suited 
for the place and for their peculiar duties; that we 
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see in every line of occupation, even in the ministry 
at home ; it should not condemn the cause. 

Once the missionaries' duties were chiefly evangeli- 
zation; now their work is manifold — embracing char- 
ity, education, medicine, the teaching of trades, 
women's work in many departments ; also the publica- 
tion of religious and secular literature. It is difficult 
to enumerate all the varied forms of the modem mis- 
sionary's labors. In the time of the great famine, I 
have seen gathered into the compounds oi the mis- 
sionaries' homes scores of starving children where 
they were not only fed, but trained in various kinds of 
work. It was at the time of the famine and the 
plague that I learned to admire the wonderful de- 
votion of the missionaries in relieving want and suf- 
fering in India. Missionaries are learning year by 
year, that the best way to reach the heathen is by a 
ministry of practical love and helpfulness. 

Outside of teaching a new and better religion, the 
charity and altruism of the Christian missionary are 
wide in scope, and nobler and iriore beneficient in in- 
fluence than the ostentatious benevolence of mil- 
lionaires. I am anticipating the usual trite rejoinder 
of the anti-missionary, that charity begins at home; 
and that the most needy mission fields are not in 
foreign lands. The sufiFering of the heathen is mostly 
owing to the darkness of ignorance, while crime and 
want in our own land are often in spite of the in- 
telligence and illumination of civilization. In time of 
great need as in a catastrophe, should one first hasten 
to assist the helpful or the helpless? 



LANGUAGES 

Including some of the more important dialects, there 
are said to be one hundred and eighty-five languages 
spoken in India. The classic langu^e of the ancient 
Aryans, known as the Sanskrit, is not now a spoken 
language. 

The following tabulated list gives the more im- 
portant languages spoken at the present time, and 
the number of people speaking each language is given 
in even millions, figures being taken from Thobum's 
Christian Conquest of India: — 



Bengali 


44,000.000 


Rajasthani 


10,000,000 


Hindu 


97,000,000 


Kanarese 


10,000,000 


Telugu 


20,000,000 


Gujarati 


9,000,000 


Marathi 


18,000,000 


Oriya 


9,000,000 


Panjabi 


17,000,000 


Burmese 


7,000,000 


Tamil 


16,000,000 


Malayalam 


6.000,000 
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KoiiK-boBU. 81. 93. i 
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Summer reEorts, 111, 337. 
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Temperature, 333. 
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Madura, 316. 
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UNDERWOOD 

STEREOSCOPIC TOURS 



Tb* Undorwood HUinoacopio Toura «re pul up in neat Voluioe Ca ... ._ 
Unrlenmiid Kxlaiaiou Cutiiut^u, aiwi ttie tbetwigntihod pIbmb ve arTaaaod 
in thc! oriler in whloh n loiiriKt inUht visit the artuol pnTriM. 

No*fi lliiit lliwwi Kill iitl OriKiiiiil SteracifTnplw. not oopint. 

To iMiiMinintuiv thwp Tmim wo rcrommonil oiir " rwt-ntlolh Century'' 
Aliiminura M«.hoKMiy StrnxMnopiv A hiRWr-prir«it ntprnoeioope oma beful- 
DUh«il if dMir«d. 

AUSTRALIA and IIBW ZBALAlf D TOUR— nivins 100 iMdliatu, ami oaae. 

AUSTRIA TOUR — Qmog H4 pootdous, b.u<I caM. 

BEI^IUM TOUR — Oiviitic i-l iiMitiiiM, niplanAtAry not«a on back* of it 
-oamptui, &nd riuti. 

BURMA TOtTR — (living JKI pixiitlfins, liod oim. 

CANADA TOUR CiivJaK72 paMtiom, eKptan&tory BOtooa baekaaf BtMw^ 

CElTLOn TOUR — <iivu>K 30 pDiitionn, cxplaiwtafy nntM "n builta of atftr«o>j| 

KTILphn. lUllJ IMiW. 



CmLDREirS TODR . _ 

tiona. TJ:'2 pa^eii, cloth. Kuide botik Ity M. H 



("flnat Childniii Iti Muiiy Liui<la"l OlvluB IS poal-.| 
. Emciy, aad caao. 



CSIKA TOUR— Uivins KHI iinojMntM, with kiiMc hnolc by PruT. Jnmea Hin-nl-j 
ton, lins pagm. dnth, iifkI iHrIiI Unili-rwcw<J. patent innpfl aii'J caae. 

CUBA sad PORTO RICO TOITR— OivLur tOO poaiUoiu. noil cmo. 

DBITHARK TOUR— Oivinjt 3A pnmtiaiu. imd oaao. 

ECUADOR TOUR^X^ivluK 42 [XMitinaii. anil ciuo. 

EGYPT TOUR -Giving KKI jioaiLioiui, lixpUnaUKy nottst on biMlaof ator 
uraph". juiidn hnoC by I'mf, Jain« H. Hrwoitpil, Ph.D., 360 pnKes. olo 
and twmity L'tidRrwiMid pjiUsul mupa luiii uuhi. 

ERGLAITD TOUR— Ql^-ing 100 jwiutiusii, mid ca«a. 

FRAHCETOUR — (iiving 100 ii(Mitioiu. oxpluiatorv aatea on baekaofBtor 

Kraplii, >Lnd riuip. 

QBRMAny TOUR— aivinK lUO poaitiou. cxpUontory nobea oa bMka 
BiLomisnitilui, un-il nmc- 

GRARD CAinrOn of ARIZOHA tour -Oivini 18 poaitiom, Kaid« bool 
two UDdcfdnjU'I pnU-nt mHpH niid •■iHf, 

OSESCE lOOR— Giviof 100 poditiooii, jniido boak by I'rof. Kufua B. Rlcfc 
ArdiMD, Ph.D., 3ft3 puflon. doth, BiteL-n Undenn'tjuil ;i;itPnL rciitpa 
COM. 
AtlMOB Tjwif <• part nl ttir flrrr-rp Tiiur) — Civiiijt 27 poult iimii, (iitdn 
hy Piol. Riahudauo. luur Uiultirtvood (Mttaal mapa aad cjuo. 



HDLLAfl'D TOTTR — Givios 24 poHLliooa, explaimtoTy notM an baclv of ntrC' 
□graphs, luul cute, 

DTDU TOUR — OlviuB 100 pogitioas, guide book by Pro(. JiLm» Ricattoa. 
'■ifili puK-es, cloth, ton Vininrwootl puteat mam ftuil caae. 
Bomber to Cashmere Tour (apart, of the ludiuTuur)— Giving 27 po«itiaiu, 
Kuid« book by Prof. Ricalton, iire Underwood poitQDl maiw and cjiau, 

IRELAITO T008— Giving 100 po-iitiDus, guidL' bwk by Chatten JohuatQn. 2B2 

[>:tsc^. I'lotb, scveti Luilerwooil iiuteul inu;>Fi iitid aase. 
Queenstown, Cock, and Dublin Xaur {a pait of the Irc'lund Tour) — GiviOK 
3d [joailLooy, KaiJo biMk by CtUJ-lu Johnston, three UaderwwKl patmt 
maris aail caae. 

TULY TOUR— Oivinc 100 poaitioaa, gTiide book by D. J, EltliaoD, D,D., and 
Prof. Jarnc-« C Egbert, Jt,, Ph.D., 6(12 jjagea. ckith, leu undcrnrowj 
patcnL raupu ujid caeo. 
Rflme Tour (a purt of the Italy Tour) — Guide hook by Dr. EllLaoii luid 
Prt>[. Egbert, 310 pHK«8, dotb, five Underwood portent niapw imd case. 

JAMAICA TOUR — GiviaK 24 piietitiouB sjid naae. 

JAP An TOUR— aivlnK IDO poBitiouB. exptauatoiy iiot» on books of atereo- 

grnphs, iiiid caae. 

JAVA TOUR — Giving 35 positions, oad case. 

KOREA TO0R — Giving 4^ positjons, and rase. 

MAHCHUBtA TOUH — (JivinK 18 positiona, and caa*. 

MEXICO TOUR— Qivmc 100 poaitiooa, nad cose. 

niAGARA PALLS TODR — Giving 18 poutions. «xpLsjistory nfllea on backs 
uJ H4^r«ai{rii[)hs, guide book, two Uaderwood pateat ino-pi! and caae. 

nORWAT TOUR— Giving 100 paaitiooa, guide book edited by Prof. Juliiu 
£. Olaeo, Ph.D.. 37ii pugcs, eiKbt Uaderwoud ptttiiat mapei iiud nuac 

PALESTHIK TOmt— aivioE 100 positioiia, Kuide buck by Kev, Jcmk. L, Hurf. 
but, D.D.. 2'M pages, cloth, seven Uaderwood pateut maps atiil ena«. 

PALESTIHE TOCR MO. a (t'oiupriaLog PaJeatiue Tout No. 1, Travel Lwwoqb 
on thi? T.i(i! of JrsiiB, aiid Travel T.c«!iin» on thfl Old Ttstikmont — aO 
ilupiiii^atMomittDd) — <5iving lai) position.^, t.hrpo books and cm&s. 
JcruBalcm Tour (a. part of Ihe Palestine Tour) — Uiviug 27 piMUtiaiu, Witb 
jtuidu buok by Dr. Hurlburl, one patent map, and coae. 

PAMAMA TOUR— Giving 30 poeitione, and c«se, 

PEftU TOUR — Giving BO pwutiona, and ease. 

PEILIPPOTB and BAWAII TOUS — Giving 100 posltlonn, nnd com. 

PILGRIMAGE TO SEE THE HOLY FATHER -Qivlun 3Q poeitiona, euida 
book hy Rpv Father John Talbot Smith. LL.D., two Underwood patent 
m.'Lpa and C3S«. 

PORTUGAL TOUR— Giving flO poaitions. iwd (UMe. 

PRESIDEHT UcKHTLET TOXTR— Giviog SO pontioiu, guidfi book, 133 paces, 
clotih, nnd ejiac. 

RUSSIA TOCR— Giving 100 poeitionH, guide book by Jl S. EmcTy, 21* 

i)Agf-a. Hoth, ten Unnlprwofid pfttent maps and ca;**::, 
Xotcatr Totu (a part of the Russia Tout) — Oi«iiiK27 positions, guidebook. 

thnrQ ]mtenl. maite and ease. 
St. PeKnhufz Tour (a part of the B.uaaia Tour) — Giving 3fl poaitions, guide 

book, five prtUrnt mapa and cnae. 

RUSSO-JAPAFESE WAR— Gi\'iag 100 pnsitioaa, fvnd ewe. 

SCOTLAND TOUR— Giviss S4 pcdiions, exptiumtory naka on baeki of 

stereographs, &ad caae. 



SlCn.y TOUR— Giving M poottloiu, ud CMtt. 

SPAin TOUR — Uivinic lOfl posltioriB. and oue^ 

ST. PIERRE And MOUT PELEE TOUR — nintu 18 [loaitioiw. giuil* book by 
Uic ock-brntud tnviUni. Ueurgo K«iULUi, Ufw Uotlarwood [lAMnt oiBpa 

SWEDEIT TODR— Olving 100 powtioM, expUnaioTy acitM on bkcka of at«r«- 

8WITZERLA1TI> TOtJS — 01\^nf[ lon ptwiti«ni, piido book by U. S. EiD«ty. 

j!7'l |>;>K*", rrtuUi, elevon Umlarwonij pnUwt mftp* aad oaw. 
BcTneta Alpt Tow (Apart ot Ihi- SwitterlEuul Tour) — Gfviflc37 pontloiu, 

pjt.ifl hnok. tSiric pnttmt mitr« iui<l ea»e_ 
Lak« Lucerne Tour (a part nl tho ^wtUL-rlauil Tour}— Xiiving 11 piMitioaa, 

liuiii-n t>ouL, tlinxi pulcul mufxi luiJ ciuo. 
Mont BUdc Tour (» purt at Uii! HwiiMrluid Tour) — OlHfiK 23 piMlUoiM. 

icuiili' UKik, two patcint lUBp* itad cam, 
Zeimall Tour In [lurt uf tlw iJwitioriMid Tour) — Oivin^ IK [KMitinns. piJila 

Ufak, two (iiitout maps luirt esse. 

" TRAVEL LESSOITS OH THE LIFB OP JKSU8 "— nivinit 3« po«iti«iai, trith 
corripkt.p hnnil-h'wk. 21(0 t>ugM. cloth, by tlrv. Win. Byroa Foitiuab, 
Ph.D., four llnfi^rwixiJ jintval iiiii|m and (-uc, 

" TRAVEL LESSORS Olf THE OLD TESTAMEBT "— 01vta(t H poaltiorm. 
Willi ci>iaulot« Ixuid-book. l!il piitciB, vlolhi by Rev. Wn. SyiQa Fot- 
biuh, Pli.U., four UadcrwDoil pntoLii waiM and obm. 

DHITED STATES TOUR — Giviim I0(> popttionii, cvpliuuitory aotw on baola 
nt HtrTHiicntptM. Kiiidn bank, Hilb, four I'orinrwiMMl patent tniipa uid 

UHITED STATES TOUR RO. » (romprUinK V. fH, T™r No, 1 ivM tho Npcdal 
toorn nf Wiwhinglon. Grand Canyon, NiiHcsriL FnlU, YelJQWBtono and 
YoMiiita, nil dupticAlM oiDitC«d) — Otving 200 poiitioiui, tix bookn and 

"WASHWGTOII, D. C. TOtTB— fiiWng i2 poattima. pild* hook by Rufu* 

itoi'kwiMI WiMon, iTH paii^H, clotn, four Undftrwood patent mapii aud 

TELLOWSTOSB NATIOHAL PARK TOUH- OtvinK W pntitionx. opliinn- 
tory noirti on barks of atoroQsrDptis. fpiido book, olotb. an ITadcrwood 
patent map nnd fn-w. 

YOSBUITE VALLEY TOUR—Oivintf 24 powtioui. fuid* book by ChKrlv Q. 
Tumer, no IJad«rwi>od putont map nnd oojc 

Oftiw intomwHnff and inatniptlve toura a&n be mad* up fmro thn Intve ool- 
Inotlan at nriicuuil »t«icojtrnnh» ilwnv> m Ktook; corii.|iliil<> lixl of ot.hrr t/iurs 
wiU bn fumuhnd on apjilicutlan. New ituldo booka. writtiu by nutboritiaa 
on MLc>b euuntry, nra boknc addml pnrh ytuir. 

Wo Bidviie ijui^iuoni to purchnMn (-»i>!]iU>N' loun nu tha coimlrits thnt Ihcy 
mny bclntsrcfltcd in. On«liunrirciil nlunHiiiriipliud plu<!i'4 uf ou« i-uauiry wi.U 
BPncmlly givo miiob bnttiirnntUffirtinn Lliiixi liui anmu umii1ii.-r HOfitturod ovor 
(MVflml oouiiiriR*. Mnnv "^f o'lr pntrons urc ptfirinft all of our etiiirAt.inniil 
timn in ttmir htimes iili>tiii)iuin of Ihe ntsaiJutd wurka on Ihoee couotriM. 
fichtrotfl and pnblie llUrariw n.r»r turniiiff more ami mnrrr to tho itcKwcupt.' to 
put tlnrir ntiidOMlM iiivl mtdpn in tnigiiri with t.hn ni^icn) yilncm of whirh thiqr 
are bIuiIvIdk- Tho Unitixl Stalw Gc>v(imn)irnt noDpiclorrNl thain ■» vii1iiibbl« 
tlmt. nil pdnrationnl tourt piihllBhnH to datfl. with the jh-w Uuili-rwocKl Ex- 
tDiinion Cnbinnt, wem purnhiM»d for the Uoitiid Stixte* Military Acftdcrny fX 
Wwt i'uiut. 
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WHAT PATRONS SAY OF THE 
UNDERWOOD TRAVEL 

SYSTEM 

G. S. Carr. M.D., Editor Columbus Medical Journal. 

" I bought of one of your men ten of your slcTeoavopia tours with booia 
And raspcB. The bouks are Superb. I value them very liighly. I (eel sure 
if people would carcfuliy pcniiie auuh boaks. inaldnE use o£ the charls, maps 
add sfereogrtphs, Ihey would be miich belter posted than the BttuaL traveler 
My enlhuaitiflni codceming /our stereographs is almost unbouaded. I have 
already thct SvitEerland. India., China, Holland, [toty, Greece. Palistine, 
Ku^ia^, Egypt, Ircliuid, W«shiiigton, D. C, Martimqije and Gcaad Canyon. 
1 wish to inquire if you have any other iKiunlries that are iMimplete with books 
ail4 maps? If you have others 1 wish to purchase them of you." 

Mrs. W. W. Stark, Athens, Ga. 

" We have recently purfhascd ' Travoling ia tho Holy Land thiciugh the 
Stereoscope,' with book and maps. We are perfectly delighted with it, I 
ata certainly enioying the stCTeoeraiihs and the study in conn'ccticni with 
them. I doQ't see how any parents with children could afford to be without 

them. I am baviog my i i-year-old little girl place the scenes aod tell us the 

Bible history in connu^tion with each one. [ expect her to jtcccmplish. this 
in l«ES than a year, lihc is now taking thrcD scmcs ft week in connection with 
her school siudiea itnd music. Ah for myself, I expect, to know more Bibles 
history than tn alt my life before J bousht the STfrpographs. I wsnt to add 
to my library until I have almo&t every country on Ihe globe repre»ntcd. £ 
baTC already given tho order for EgypE." 

Joseph B. Widen, St, Louis, Mo. 

" Aa you are aware, I hcive pretty neitr SiOO^of yaucsterGOetapbe. I am 
enolosine another order on separate sheet. I highly value youratcreographs, 

books andl maps. I want my collodion to be as complete Had in as perfect 

order aa possible; the vjewa that I have fill fifty- two drnwers of your cabinet^. 
Kindly ship me the stereographs requested at as early a date as po^bk-. and 
1 wish you would kindly send me from time to lime list of ttcw views and 
guide books that you get out. You are at liberty to offer me ns referent* &t 
any time as to the desirability ot having a compleU) library of your bcuuliful 
toura." 

Rev. Solon C, Bronson, D.D,, Garrett Biblical Institute, 

" Your circi4la.is of Travel Studies at hand. I have had (or some years 

yonr studies in the Life of Jesus, and every year in my class In ;>udLkEaicy h&ve 

cKhibited and tested these studies with my atudonta in the Seminary. I 

know of no other method of teacLdus more balpful in Sunday School work." 

George W, Rankin, Librarian, Public Library, Pall River, 

Mass. 

" We are in re«apt of the tours ordered Nmr. itith. I am much pleaded 
with this newest addition to our collection of itereoeraph*; they p06»e«6 a 
bith educatii>n&l value. The descriptive books and maps are so valuable an 
adjunct tbAt ttacy Should be a pari of and accompaiiy each set of atoreo- 
gr«pha." 



Prof. Mark Jefferson, Ypsilanti Normal School. 

" The atercoecopM and txtnoenitha urdercd have been nectiTpd In Eood 
order. I am using Bten^^^S'^phi more every trrni. My convictiaa (trws 
thai the 8L«i«a»cop« is a gival m^aia of tvMchius Keoftmpby." 

Rev. W. p. Sw8rt«, Ph.D., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

"Wr uw with tli the cEuaea in turo the ttcrcogrmphi and maps of tbs 
Baly Land, whicii we purchueti tcverai yaan ako (toai you. We have in 
ourbchool what wv call the de'itftrtmcTiC fur the study of Bible laiidi, aiiil into 
lt«Afb clAM cotnc* for iU iiutructiou by a tcachar wbti, wiLh bis usLatiuit. 
twchM thda subjoct to all th« cIubm In the Sundfty School, bcginnins wilb 
the in teriEiedialc department up. Wit find (h-i? tiijuipiitent very valuable, tw 
It Biv» a. reality ta the BiWo »t<rty. PUTS IT UPON THE EARTH AMONG 
UBN, and aeporatea It Irom the realm o( the faiTyland of Ui« cbild't wurld, 
cialdnB the Bibb nwrative Injtli fur to^lxy and for us." 

Rev. Richard Burgess, General Secretary India S- S. 
Union, says : 

" The lantern Blide, map, object, curio, etc, have their «peciiitadvanta£M 
U cduciLtors, but tbcitc ■ureogmpha, comfaiO'n] witb th« unique syntein oE 
patonl. map*, sivinR thci nranc ol lixnlinn and diTn:Uon lc»;klnii. Weotbcr with 
th» w«U-wriltea gutdc-bookB, are opnbSe. in tny tudsnient, of becomlnfi. to 
one who uses them thouxhlfully. not a. subeiitutc fgr travel meroly, but traval 
itaelf in the higbeat aensie of the t»mi_" 

In this country and England hundreds o( educittors urge 
the use of the stereoscope. Dr. Winship, Editor o£ Tht Jour- 
nal of BducatioH, declares: 

" It l> ■• atiaord M Htudy hiatory or ueoirmpby without aderinate fint- 
tund e xp erience u( tceinK |>Iacct, thinss and priiiple with the li/tMt r^uiirmof 
Ikt sftnoseopt. as lo study natural scinncn without a laboraUiry, ^icnsn «x- 
pehenco tthould be the foundation stona ol mind-bulldiog." 

George J. Smith, Ph.D., Board o£ School Examiners, New 
York, states: 

"In late yMn there h>* been pnfecteil somelhing that, in niy Judg- 
naant, goe* ahead of ordinary pi-cturea, nnd quenches the mind's thirst far the 
concrete almwl as complet«ly as the very object before the bodily light. I 
refer to the stRreoffraph. Even the best pEcturea we etUI feel to bo but pk- 
tUTU; they du not i:r»ale the iUu«iottf of reality, solidity, depth. ' The beat 
in this kind ore but shoduwo.' But with the Btereoecopo the wonder of pfao* 
tOBraphy Is bfouKbt to ita culminaiion." 

The Underwood Stereographs have been placed on the 
supply lists of New York, Philadelphia and other city 
schools. 

UNDERWOOD & UNDER\VOOD 
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